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0A Sweet Idea 


“Morse’s Chocolates? Oh, delicious, but it’s drug store 
candy! You couldn’t send her that!” 

For years Chicago beaux of high and low degree, and 
those who care, have been educated to believe that for 
especially good candy they must go to the exciusive con- 
fectioners’ shops in the loop. Chicago has admitted that 
Morse’s are wonderful, something choice enough to take 
home to the family; but as a gracious gift to a hostess, 
or to the most popular girl in town—horror, horror, 
horror, no! 

Prejudice, but vulnerable. 

So A. G. Morse employed Advertising Headquarters 
to give Morse’s Chocolates the social standing that they 
are entitled to by right of quality. In a full-page roto- 
gravure campaign, we are displaying Morse’s Chocolates 
against a society background. We are making Chicago 
realize that Morse’s are as fine candies as the city can 
boast, and there they are, right around the corner, any 
corner, at any drug store. 

The campaign is still young, but already its effect is 
visible—evidence that advertising has power to eradi- 
cate the most deeply rooted prejudice. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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You Can’t Get “National Distributio, 
Unless You Reach The Farm Marke; 


HAT market is so big, so rich, so large a part of the 
nation’s buying power, that it must be considered , 


vital part of any national advertising plan. 


The dealers who distribute your products depend upon th 
farm market. Without it most of them would have to go 
out of business—and without those dealers YOUR busines 
would be crippled or killed. 


Your advertising in Standard Farm Paper Unit will giv 
your dealers the support they deserve. It will remove sales 
resistance for them and make your line a more profitable 
one to handle—and push. It will convince your dealers thi 
you understand their market and are willing to co-operate, 
You will find it a builder of tremendous good-will, with 
dealers and consumers alike. 


The Standard Farm Paper Unit will give you two million 
(2,000,000) circulation—a powerful national influence. It 
will give your individual dealer the local prestige obtainable 
only in a publication that is edited locally, for local conéi- 
-_ It will make your advertising productive—at the point 
of sale. 


The Farmer, St. Paul _ The Standard Farm Paper Unit 
a cereal is your greatest single medium for 
reaching “the other half of your 


The Prairie Farmer > 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist Market,” and you can do it through 


The American Agriculturist 
Wallaces’ Farmer 4 “4 

} anameoy Ml< sama 2,000,000 Circulation—On 
The Nebraska Farmer 1 
ane Undies Wesel Panes Order, One Plate, One Bill 
Ph Let us tell you about our mer 
Pennsylvania Farmer a "oe and how “a 
Missouri Ruralist elp you to analyze this ric 
Kansas Farmer market. 


Ghe 


STANDARD vX73'2. UN 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Gen’l Manager 
Chicago New York 


Courtney D. Freeman, Western Mgr. Willard R. Downing, Eastera 
250 Park Ave. 


307 North Michigan Ave. 
San Francisco, 547 Howard Street 


Your Sales Problem is National—That of Your Veg, 
is Local—The Standard Farm Paper Unit Meets Bo 
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Team-work by Sales and Manu- 
facturing Departments 


Dodge Manufacturing Corporation Finds That Such Team-work Comes 
When Everybody in the Organization Is Given Selling Viewpoint 


An Interview by G. A. Nichols with 


George C. Miller 


President, Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 


ond beta COLUMBIA or- 
(1 ganization wrote to the 
Nodge Manufacturing Corporation, 
Mishawaka, Ind., maker of trans- 
nission and conveying machinery 
ad general industrial equipment, 
sking certain information about a 
uantity of castings it wanted to 
ise in enlarging its factory. The 
wecifications called for special 
onstruction and it seemed the job 
rould run pretty well up into 
n0 . 
If the conventional follow-up 
ocedure had been observed, Vic- 
ot Wilmot, the Dodge general 
icles manager, would have hurried 
bhigh-powered salesman out of 
bwn on the next train. Or he 
ould have assigned the lead to 
ne of the Dodge branch houses. 
stead of this, however, he de- 
tied to send George Gilderman, 

intendent of the foundry de- 
ertment, to confer with the cus- 


mer, 
“But what do I know about sell- 
g?” objected the superintendent. 
Bnever sold a thing in my life.” 
“y can make castings, can’t 


‘Yes, I guess so.” 
And you know more about cast- 
anybody around here. If 
fu make them you can sell them. 
tyou can’t, who can?” 
here were two main reasons 
y Mr. Gilderman (and he made 
sale, by the way—an exception- 


ally big one) was pulled away 
from his smoky, smelly domain 
with its forms, cores, furnaces and 
molten metal and instructed to 
consider himself as a salesman for 
the time being. 

One was that the customer 
needed some expert technical infor- 
mation that naturally could best 
be given by the man who would 
direct the construction of the cast- 
ings. It seemed only ordinary 
business sense, then, that the mas- 
ter mind of the foundry be utilized 
in the selling operation. 

“But the principal reason,” 
George C. Miller, president of the 
corporation, tells Printers’ INK, 
“was that we wanted Gilderman to 
get the selling sense. We wanted 
him to know what our salesmen 
have to do in turning into a profit 
the industrial equipment he has a 
hand in making. The order he got 
was larger than the inquiry led us 
to expect. He knows so much 
about machinery that he was able 
to show the customer the benefits 
of enlarging his plant considerably 
beyond the original conception. 

“This order, sizable though it 
was, was more or less an incident. 
If he obtained no order at all, we 
still would have realized the pur- 
pose we had in view when we 
caused him to make the trip.” 

What Mr. Miller and his asso- 
ciates visualized when Gilderman 
was sent to British Columbia was 
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the uniting of the manufacturing 
and sales departments into an 
evenly pulling team the objective 
of which would be increasing sales 
volume and net profits. Gilder- 
man’s sales expedition, the begin- 
ning of the team-making process, 
was the first of many such that 
have since been made by other 
construction officials and engineers 
of the company. 

It was four years ago that the 
plan was stagted. Today, the 
Dodge business has team-work in 
selling—something that every man- 
ufacturer wants but that few have 
attained. 

What magical formula was used 
to cause the manufacturing and 
selling ends of the business to pull 
together as one and with an intelli- 
gent conception of what it all is 
about ? 

Dodge brought it about by caus- 
ing the manufacturing department 
accurately to get the viewpoint of 
the sales section and vice-versa. It 
gave each division of the organi- 
zation a sympathetic understanding 
of the functions and problems of 
every other part. 

This looks difficult and _ intri- 
cate. Mr. Miller declares it is 
simple. He admits he had an en- 
tirely opposite idea when he set 
out upon the ambitious job of yok- 
ing up the Dodge producing and 
selling organizations into a swift, 
evenly pulling team. 

The first step, and an unpleasant 
one, of course, was to request the 
resignations of certain department 
heads who, for temperamental rea- 
sons or otherwise, could never be 
expected to pull in a team. Every 
organization, large or small, has 
such men represented in its per- 
sonnel. 

At length, with the organization 
as nearly right as one can be made 
out of available human material, 
the next step was to get it into 
double harness. 

“The obvious way to do this,” 
says Mr. Miller, “was to cause 
everybody around the place, in- 
cluding even the office boys and 
the stokers in the boiler-room, to 
visualize our reason for being in 
business. We are here, not pri- 
marily to make polishing tables, 
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pillow blocks, marine legs and the 
multitude of things going to make 
up conveying, transmission and 
general industrial machinery. We 
are here to sell these things. 


GEORGE Cc. 


MILLER 


“To get team-work, therefore, it 
seemed to us that we had to make 
every workman in the factory 
understand that, no matter what 
might be the name of the piece of 
merchandise he was making or 
helping make, he was performing 
the first step leading up to a sale, 
He was making something, not for 
the pleasure of craftsmanship, al- 
though this is part of the conscien- 
tious workman’s compensation; he 
was making something to sell, 
Therefore it had to be honest, 
worthy merchandise, capable of 
performing a service for the man 
who bought it. It had to be deliv- 
ered on time. To give the vw 
rious factory departments _ this 
spirit it was necessary, of course, 
that they get the selling viewpoint. 
It was equally important that the 
sales department have a sympa 
thetic understanding of, and at- 
quaintance with, the men who pro 
duced the goods. Both were eager 
to co-operate but neither knew 
how. 

“What could we do to bring 
about a mutual understanding? 
How could we create selling et- 
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RADIO Manufacturers 


Do you wish to improve 
your Radio retail situation? 


WIDE general experience in handling the 

advertising of many different lines of 
products; a chain of offices located in leading 
marketing centers; a real knowledge of the 
radio business—particularly in the retail field, 
acquired through handling the advertising of 
Haynes-Griffin, outstanding radio retailers — 
these are a few of the reasons why the H. K. 
McCann Company is particularly well situated 
to plan sound merchandising and create effec- 
tive advertising of radio equipment. 


If you are not satisfied with your radio re- 
tail situation or have other distribution or 
advertising problems on which you would 
like our counsel we will be glad to con- 
sult with you. 


THE H. K. MSCANN COMPANY 
cAdvertising 


New York CLEVELAND San Francisco Denver 
Cuicaco Los ANGELES MonTREAL Toronto 
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thusiasm in the production divi- 
sions? How, in short, could we 
find out what was preventing the 
two departments from pulling to- 
gether even though their desire to 
do so was unquestioned ?” 

In this contingency, Mr. Miller 
turned to the complaint letter— 
that unfailingly valuable and im- 
portant means of enabling a manu- 
facturer to know the truth about 
himself and learn what his cus- 
tomers think of him. Here was 
found the entire answer. Here was 
uncovered the secret—if secret it 
can be called—of giving the sales 
and manufacturing departments the 
mutual understanding that is the 
first essential of team-work. 

Bright and early ore morning, 
Mr. Miller called for any com- 
plaint letters that may have been 
received in the first mail. There 
were forty of them. He had made 
no previous announcement of his 
intention, because he wanted only 
the letters that were received in 
the course of an average day’s 
business. As he and some of his 
principal associates studied the 
letters, the proposition of getting 
team-work, once so forbidding, be- 
came simplicity itself. 

Most of the complaints had to 
do with delays in shipping mer- 
chandise. These were carefully 
analyzed and traced down to their 
source. The object was to ascer- 
tain the basic reasons for the de- 
lays which apparently were caused 
by lack of team-work between the 
manufacturing and sales depart- 
ments. Whatever the cause, the 
delay put a drag on selling which 
the company wanted to do away 
with. 

One letter was from a big min- 
ing company for which the Dodge 
corporation had recently installed 
a complete conveying equipment. 
The mining firm expressed satis- 
faction with the machinery, but 
entered a mild protest over an un- 
expected delay of several days in 
getting it going. 

Investigation showed that the 
job was held up because the de- 
partment manufacturing the head 
and tail pulleys that formed a part 
of the order was not supplied suffi- 
cient data by the person who took 
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the order. The department had to 
communicate with the customer 
for the missing information before 
the equipment could be made 
Here was plainly a case where the 
sales department, or probably the 
engineer who drew the specifica 
tions, was at fault. But in the ab 
sence of this latter information, 
the blame would have been put on 
the manufacturing department, 

This incident was enlarged upon 
as showing the necessity for each 
element in the transaction knowig 
the other’s problems and having 
the attitude of sympathetic ¢. 
operation. How could the 
enable the sales department to 
make good on its promise as to 
the date for installing the ma 
chinery if the sales department 
failed to be prompt in getting ar. 
curate and complete specifications? 
It was revealed clearly that th 
salesman and the engineer wotld 
have great difficulty in functioning 
unless the shops would work in 
with them. This is why it wa 
decided that the shops must hk 
given the selling viewpoint and the 
sales department learn more about 
the shops. 


THE SALESMAN’S FAULT 


Another company had ordered a 
great split iron rope sheave. The 
salesman had promised that the 
immense pulley would be installed 
by a certain date. The company, 
not seeing any signs of it and 
fearing it could not be put in by 
the agreed time, wrote the Dodge 
people in protest. The complaint 
was taken up with the superi- 
tendent in charge of pulley con 
struction and it was learned that 
he was not at all at fault, but was 
keeping right up to the ordinary 
schedule on the big job. It seems, 
though, that the salesman who 
took the order was not at all st 
that he could deliver it by the time 
specified. There was a chance that 
the order would get through and 
therefore the salesman took it 
But if he saw it was not going to 
be completed in time, he was g& 
ing to call on the customer and 
ask for more time. He knew he 
could get the concession because 
of his close association with the 
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(From Brooklyn Standard Union) 
Nov. 20, 1925 
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The same show that was at Tick- 
ville last season is coming again next 
week. The bill-poster was there this 
red a week and found that he didn't have 
The \ to put up any new window litho- 
the i graphs. but only change the dates 
ted on the old ones that still hang in the 

windows of the merchants who never 
pany, advertise. 
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customer. But he forgot to make 
the call. He did not keep in close 
touch with the job as it was going 
through. Therefore, the compli- 
cation arose. 

The lack of team-work in this 
instance was plainly caused by the 
salesman not taking the shop fully 
into his confidence as to the details 
of the order. It was quite likely 
that if the superintendent had 
known all the circumstances in the 
case, he could have speeded up 
somewhat. All he had to guide 

. him were the specifications. It 
was purely a manufacturing job 
so far as he was concerned. The 
officials of the company decided 
that if this superintendent could 
have been given the selling view- 
point he would have looked on the 
installation as a selling proposition, 
with the manufacturing merely a 
means to an end to make the sales 
possible. The misunderstanding 
and the delay came because the 
maker and the seller, although 
both conscientiously striving to do 
their best, were inadvertently 
working at cross purposes. 

And so it worked on down 
through the whole forty com- 
plaints. 

One letter told about a defect in 
a wood pulley that had been made 
to order. Investigation showed that 
the complaint was correct. The 
man in charge of making the pul- 
ley was called in. Instead of be- 
ing berated for his carelessness 
and ordered to be more careful 
thereafter on penalty of losing his 
job, he was given the selling angle 
of the affair. He was shown that 
if the company, as a result of any- 
body’s mistake should send out in- 
ferior or defective merchandise its 
reputation would suffer and that 
there would be an_ inevitable 
diminution of sales. 

“You made this pulley to sell,” 
the man was told. “The customer 
bought it because of the service it 
would give him in transmitting 
power. The salesman who sold 
this pulley represented that it 


would do certain things. If it does 
not make good, the company suf- 
fers first of all and this means that 
the man who sold the item and the 
man who made it suffer also.” 
“Team-work in an organization,” 
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Mr. Miller says, “can be gained 
when each element can understand 
the viewpoint of the others. This 
is a simple thing after all. Mos 
people are earnest and are ready to 
co-operate. The few that are not 
(and we had some of them) can he 
replaced. But to convey this 
mutual understanding and appre. 
ciation of viewpoints there must 
be some central rallying principle 
In our case, it is selling. Through 
our superintendents and foremen 
we try to impress every workman 
in this place with the fact that he 
really is a salesman. He is mak. 
ing something to sell and to give 
service. 

“On the other hand, every on 
of -our salesmen must be familiar 
with the problems of the shop 
They must pass a great deal of time 
in the shops getting acquainted 
with the foremen and _principl 
workmen and learning more about 
the technical parts of the mam- 
facturing end. Our men unde. 
stand that to do a complete selling 
job, the two elements must work 
together in harmony. There js 
mutual interest because the maker, 
being paid on the piece-work basis, 
can readily understand that the 
size of his income depends abs- 
lutely on the quantity of good 
merchandise that he and the sales- 
man, working together, can sell. 
The extent of the salesman’s com- 
mission depends on exactly the 
same thing. He has to deliver 
good merchandise on_ scheduled 
dates. The man who makes it has 
to work with him or he will fail 
in some place or other.” 

It was just about this time that 
the British Columbia lead came m. 
Superintendent Gilderman was stat 
up there to do the selling. His 
experiences worked out so well 
that every superintendent in the 
Dodge Corporation goes out at m- 
tervals and does some _ selling. 
One superintendent sells an aver- 
age of $30,000 worth of merchan- 
dise every month. 

Part of the selling done by 
these factory officials is the result 
of following up inquiries of which 
the British Columbia episode is a 
example. When a prospective 
is of such a size that it involves 

(Continued on page 180) 
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days later. Spent two weeks in the 
field. Traveled 1,600 miles. Inter- 
viewed scores of dealers, all sorts. 


We got the facts: Sales competition 
keen but clean. Advertising com- 
petition a campaign of innuendo, 
misleading dealers as well as con- 
sumers. Client’s salesmen, as fine a 
bunch as any in the company, dis- 
couraged but not licked. 


We made our recommendations: They 
were accepted. The campaign that 
tesulted was based on local condi- 
tions. Frank talk. Nothing clever. 
Just a plain and balanced diet for an 
upset situation. 


We followed through: Reported the 
findings in the field at meetings with 
managers and men. Showed the 
local advertising manager ways to get 
the most out of the advertising. 


The first advertisements appeared. 
Sales right-about-faced. June, the 
month the advertising started, 
showed 52.5% gain over the same 
month in 1924. July a 46.5% gain. 
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| ACTUAL FIGURES TAKEN 
| FROM THE X....COM- | 
How the X ... Company | A. 2, SR, | 
turned red sales figures Seles Low | 
over 
into black through an un- a Pas ly 45 
usual kind of advertising | | “” . 
| tas 
| | *Yupe ie $52.5% 
“That bad situation down in.... A Senet ae +46.4% 
is not getting any better,” said the | *The advertising started June7 | 
X.... Company, one of our clients, hin obit emaiies toad 
ata meeting one morning. “March | on facts gathered first-hand caused 
sales showed a drop of 17%. April the startling change in sales 
isworse. What do you suggest?” sabi SRS 
/ \ 
A Richards representative left two <area 





August a 46.4% gain. And monthly 
records are still being broken! 


* * * 


Knowing the market, telling the 
story skillfully, helping sell the goods 
—this is Richards advertising service. 
This same Richards service, which 
goes further than thorough research, 
which goes further than excellent 
copy, which is these plus a skilled 
and genuine sales cooperation, can 
help you. 


Some facts about Richards service 
are in a booklet, “Coordinating Ad- 
vertising with Sales,” which we have 
recently published. If you are a 
business executive, we will gladly 
send a copy. 


JOSEPH RICHARDS COMPANY 
INC. 


247 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


An Advertising Agency, Established 1874 
Member 
American Association Advertising Agencies 
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The Gentle Art of Leaving Out 





Very Often, the Things the Copy Doesn’t Say Make It a Stronger 
Advertisement 


By Gail 


WO §salesmen— Brown and 

White—were employed by a 
specialty manufacturer some ten 
years ago. Today, Brown is vice- 
president in charge of sales and 
White is still covering small towns 
in a rural territory. Yet, when 
the men were hired, everyone in 
the firm predicted great things for 
White and were doubtful as to 
Brown’s future success. 

White is a good talker—in the 
home office or Pullman smoker. 
To hear him tell of his sales 
ability and experiences, you’d de- 
cide he was a winner (unless you 
had to listen to his conversation 
over too long a period—then you 
might guess why he is still cov- 
ering small-town territory). 

Brown, on the other hand, is 
rather reserved. If you rode 
with him in the smoker you'd 
probably not spot him as a sales- 
man. You might surmise he was 
a lawyer or a banker. Brown 
isn’t even loquacious when in the 
presence of prospective buyers. 
He does know, however, how to 
say the right thing at the right 
time. Ten words from him have 
more telling effect than ten of 
White’s sentences. 

More than that, Brown knows 
when to keep silent. He has 
learned the value of letting the 
other fellow sell himself. Brown’s 
silences are more eloquent than 
some salesmen’s brass-tack argu- 
ments. 

As I look through the advertis- 
ing pages of various publications, 
I find in them both Whites and 
Browns. 

The Whites are the advertisers 
who run to superlatives—“largest 
manufacturers of —— in the 
world,” “highest quality,” “the 
most popular —— in the world,” 
“over fifty years of service,” 
“leaders of the world in ——, 


” 


“never before such value.” Their 
show pic- 
They 


advertisements often 


tures of the factory. are 





Murphy 


prone to talk about “me and mine” 
rather than “you and _ your 
interest.” 

The Browns, on the other hand, 
are distinguished by restraint in 
claims and statements about their 


products. They believe in the 
strength that is gained by in- 
ference. 


They do not claim leadership 
but are content with being leaders, 

It is the things their advertis- 
ing doesn’t say which gives the 
reserve power to their campaigns. 

These Browns are, in most 
cases, the spokesmen of their re- 
spective industries. In many in- 
stances, they have attained leader- 
ship under severe competitive con- 
ditions and have forged ahead of 
firms who for years had domi- 
nated their industry. 

People reading these “Brown” 
advertisements carry away many 
impressions not expressed in the 
words or pictures, and, strange to 
say, these are the ideas the adver- 
tiser wants the readers to get. 

Like Brown, these advertisers 
have learned the value of silences. 
They do not employ a sledge ham- 
mer to drive home sales arguments 
about their products. They are 
quiet in voice and dress, but carry 
an impression of integrity and 
strength that inspires confidence. 


SOME CURRENT EXAMPLES 


Let us take some examples 
from current advertising. 

In a field of advertising that is 
notorious for superlatives and 
extravagant claims, Atwater Kent 
stands out by reason of its ex- 
treme modesty in statements. At- 
water Kent advertising expresses 
the thought: “Here is a radio 
that will give you all that anyone 
can want in performance, appear- 
ance and prestige at a fair price” 
—without saying any of these 
things directly: 

How does Jordan do it? Search 
diligently through any Jordan 
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Cut Selling Costs— 


ITH the advent of the ‘‘One-Profit’’ car 
last June, Studebaker made a decided 
changein itsadvertising policy in Milwaukee, 
concentrating the bulk of the Studebs ker 
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sini lto ‘December “1925, The Journal 
printed 32,966 lines of Studebaker display 
advertising —106 per cent more than both 
other Milwaukee papers combined! 


FIRST—by merit 
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Milwaukee — First City in Diversity of Industry 


How One-Profit Cars 


The Milwaukee Journal 
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advertisement for wordy asser- 
tions of quality and performance. 
Yet, the public reads into these 
advertisements more extravagant 
ideas as to Jordan performance, 
luxury and satisfaction than any 
manufacturer would dare to put 
in words. 

“All outdoors invites your 
Kodak” contains no strong claims 
as to quality of Eastman products, 
but who can express the potent ar- 
guments it leaves unsaid? East- 
man lets nature sell his product 
for him by creating the desire to 
record delightful outdoor scenes 
for future memories. 

Instead of “You just know she 
wears them,” the McCallum 
Hosiery Company might say— 
“The stockings that discriminat- 
ing women demand’—or “The 
finest stockings in the world”—but 
it prefers to leave the obvious 
things unsaid. 

The makers of Clicquot Club 
ginger ale might rhapsodize over 
the incomparable flavor and 
sparkling zest of this famous 
beverage. It is interesting to note 
in the advertising now running in 
newspapers how much more subtly 
the idea that “Clicquot is the thing 
to serve” is suggested. Clever 
dialogues among people of smart- 
ness, appropriately illustrated and 
displayed, connote the type of 
establishments in which Clicquot 
is the accepted drink. 

The advertisements which I 
have used as illustrations have de- 
pended on inference, rather than 
argument, for their potency. 
They have recognized the human 
desire to combat and question 
sweeping claims and_ generali- 
zations. 

All of the products mentioned 
above have, of course, the quali- 
ties essential to leadership. All 
are fine products, made by firms 
of high standing. 

The makers have had the vision 
to realize the strength their ad- 
vertising gains from the things it 
doesn’t say. They have borne in 
mind the fact that the best prod- 
uct cannot embody all the excel- 
lence which the inferior product 
can claim to possess. 

The point I want to make is 
that, like the man with a back- 





ground of integrity and fineness, 
the manufacturer in a_ similar 
position does not need to boast 
about his greatness and superi- 
ority. He does not need to be 
concerned over the superlative 
claims made by his competitors, 
because the public is apt to read 
behind these boastings a lack of 
confidence on the part of the 
boaster. Whether deserved or 
not, this is the inevitable reaction 
to the man or the firm which pro- 
tests too much about its virtues. 

It requires courage, backbone 
and hard labor to adopt the 
Brown type of restraint in adver- 
tising but the rewards in public 
esteem and friendship are worth 
the effort. 


Ross H. Wilson to Join 
General Motors 


Ross H. Wilson will open a Euro 
pean office at Paris for the General 
Motors Corporation, as Continental ad- 
vertising manager, on June 1. He has 
been advertising manager of the W.A. 
Schaeffer Pen Company, Fort Madison, 
Iowa, for the last two years. He was 
formerly general sales manager of the 
American Cutlery Company, Chicago, 
and at one time was dealer service 
manager of the Columbia Phonograph 
Company, at Cincinnati. 


Appoint Harry Varley Agency 

The Niles- Bement - Pond Company, 
New York, and associated companies, 
have appointed the Harry Varley Ad 
vertising Agency, of that city, to direct 
their advertising accounts. The asso 
ciated companies are: Pratt & Whitney, 
Hartford, Conn.; Niles Maag Gear 
Corporation, New York; Ridgway Ma 
chine Company, Ridgway, Pa.; Niles 
Crane Corporation, Philadelphia, and 
the Niles Tool Works, Hamilton, Ohio. 


Pequot Sheet Account for 
Hommann, Tarcher & Cornell 


The Naumkeag Steam Cotton Com- 
any, Salem, bia has C hag 
ommann, Tarcher & Cornell, Inc. 
New York advertising agency, to direct 
the advertising of its Pequot sheets, 
sheeting, and wide cottons. Women's 
magazines will be used. 


Remington Typewriter Ac 
count with Presbrey 


The advertising account of _ the 
Remington Typewriter Company, New 
York, Remington and Remington-Nois- 
less typewriters, has been placed with 
the Frank Presbrey Company, 
tising agency, also of New York. 
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The Providence Journal 


and 


The Evening Bulletin 


have built up their circu- 
lations on a high standard 
of appeal. Their policy is 
based upon the conviction 
that newspapers are in- 
tended primarily for the 
dissemination of news— 
honestly, fairly, completely, 
and as impartially as it can 
be given to its readers. 


They are good newspapers 
—they are also good ad- 
vertising mediums. 

The circulation of these 
newspapers is now over 


104,000 net paid. 
n. 2oc a Line 





Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Money, Mow 


(Everybody Has} 


N other days no one 
wondered who was rich. 
The rich, even the well-to- 
do, towered above the mass 
* of humanity. 

Merchants catering to the 
rich knew well how and where 
to reach them, without waste 
or lost motion. 

But in these piping times 
who knows where or how 
to reach the new, sometimes 
illicit, but always free- 
spending wealth that dazzles 
and contuses us? 

Surely not by the time 
honored direct appeal to 
segregated wealth, for there 
is too much wealth now- 
adays to be segregated. 


Chicago Her: 


NEW YORK: 1834 Broadway 
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SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bldg. 


, Money! ' 


One sure avenue of 
appeal to new wealth is 
via the newspaper, read 
by everybody. Fortune 
changes rapidly, habit 
changes slowly. Yesterday’s 
housewife who today is out- 
fitting for Palm Beach is still 


a faithful follower of adver- 


In the vast audience of 
the daily Herald and Ex- 
aminer there is seasoned 
wealth and new wealth— 
aristocracy and bootleggers’ 
brides—all spenders, all 
buyers who represent a 
worth-while share of this 
city’s good will and patron- 


d Examiner 
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Readers—and 
Buying Readers 


The home reader is the buying reader, 
as a rule, and that is why The Chicago 
Daily News is the most productive adver- 
tising medium among all the Chicago daily 
newspapers.* 


The Daily News is Chicago’s home news- 
paper—more than 90 per cent of its 
400,000 daily average circulation is printed 
after 1:30 p.m., and it goes into the hands 
of the homeward bound and into the home. 
More than 94 per cent of The Daily News 
circulation is concentrated in Chicago and 
its suburbs. 


Here is a combination of powerful ap- 
peal to the advertiser who looks upon 
advertising as an investment—one of the 
richest, most compact markets in the world, 
reached through a single medium— 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 


*In the first ten months of 1925 The Daily News published 
12,819,088 agate lines of display advertising—a greater vol- 
ume than was ever before published in any Chicago daily 
paper in the same period. The next highest daily lineage 
record in Chicago for this period of 1925 was 10,513,707 
agate lines. 
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How Advertising Affects Com- 
modity Costs and Prices 


Notable Report of Committee on Methods of Market Analysis to Be 
Submitted to Distribution Conference Next Week 


HE National Distribution Con- 

ference, to be held under the 
auspices of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, will 
convene in Washington next ‘week. 
Six committees will submit reports 
to the conference, but about ten 
days before the meeting five of the 
reports were circulated to the 
members of the Chamber only. It 
is believed that no general distri- 
bution will be made for some time 
to come. 

Readers of Printers’ INK will 
be especially interested in the report 
of the Committee on Market An- 
alysis, which it is possible to sum- 
marize at this time. A sub-title of 
the report is “Economic Purpose 
of Advertising in Distribution.” 
As an indication of the importance 
of the report, it will be useful to 
list the committee members, who 
have been at work on it since early 
in the year. The committee fol- 
lows: 


Stanley Resor, chairman, president, 
J. Walter Thompson Company; Homer 
J. Buckley, president, Buckley, Dement 
& Company; A. Chaney, general 
manager, —— ay Cranberry Ex- 
change; Elmer L. Cline, vice- oresiient, 
Continental Baking Corporation; Prof. 

Day, School of Business Ad- 
ministration, University of Michigan; 
John H. Fahey, publisher; K. H. Ful- 
ton, president, General Outdoor Adver- 
tising Company; T. O. Grisell, director 
of 4 George Batten Company; 
J. W. Hayes, Crowell Publishing Com- 
pany; L. E. Holland, Holland Engrav- 
ing Company; S. N. Holliday, General 
Outdoor Advertising Com now William 

Johns, president, cee Batten 
Company, Incorporated; G. John- 
son, chairman of the board, om 
Outdoor Advertising Company; 
Jones, Eastman Kodak Company; Dr. 

King, National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research; Robert K. Leavitt, sec- 
retary, Association of National Adver- 
tisers; E. T. Meredith, publisher, Mere- 
dith Publications; Dr. Wesley Mitchell, 
National Bureau of Economic Research; 
Malcolm Muir, vice-president, McGraw- 
Hill Company; A. Heath Onthank, 
chief, Domestic Commerce Division, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com: 
merce, United States Department of 
Commerce; C. C. Parlin, manager, Di- 
vision of Commercial Research, Curtis 
Publishing Company; E. W. Parsons, 
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advertising manager, Chicago Tribune; 
Herbert Sheets, secretary-treasurer, 
National Retail Hardware Association; 

Sikes, American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association ; Harry Dwight Smith, 
Fuller & Smith; Dr. Daniel Starch, di- 
rector of research, American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies; P. L. 
Thomson, manager, estern Electric 
Company, and illiam Thomson, 
director, Bureau of Advertising, Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Association. 


The report states that this com- 
mittee obtained first-hand testi- 
mony from a large number of 
national advertisers as to the eco- 
nomic effects of advertising on dis- 
tributing costs, and on prices to 
the ultimate consumer. Twenty- 
four of these statements are quoted 
in detail and all of the evidence 
secured has been grouped in such 
a way as to illustrate four achieve- 
ments of advertising with relation 
to costs and prices. These are: 
(1) decreasing the cost of selling, 
(2) lowering the cost of pro- 
duction on account of increased 
volume, (3) lower prices to con- 
sumers, and thereby raising the 
standard of living, (4) as a by- 
product, aiding in the education of 
the general public. 

In considering the economic pur- 
pose of advertising and distribu- 
tion the committee approached all 
questions, from two viewpoints: 
possible benefit to the public, and 
benefit to the advertiser. The re- 
port accepts as obvious the fact 
that there can be no doubt as to 
the value of advertising, not merely 
to the concerns that pay for it, but 
also to the public, where the ad- 
vertising creates an increased de- 
mand for products of a certain 
class, builds up a wider distribution 
of such products, makes new busi- 
ness, and brings about lessened dis- 
tribution costs and lower produc 
tion costs, owing to increased 
demand. On the other hand, 
also accepts the premise that in 
fields where there is an absolutely 
limited market, where no amount 
of advertising can increase the 
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consumption, the benefits of adver- 
tising to the public are not obvious. 

The report then discusses the 
problem of an individual manufac- 
turer who might find that his ad- 
vertising was profitable to himself 
by reason of the fact that it took 
business away from some other 
manufacturer, and the point is 
raised that such advertising might 
not seem to be profitable to the 
public, since buyers might be 
obliged to pay the advertising cost. 

In clearing up this question, the 
report states that aggressive sales- 
manship was taken for granted— 
that under competitive business 
each manufacturer is going after 
all the business he can get. The 
argument then considered is that 
the cost of the manufacturer’s 
product actually depends in a con- 
siderable degree on the size of his 
output. He must have distribu- 
tion, and such distribution is going 
to be more or less expensive. 
Thereforé, the problem is, will dis- 
tribution costs which cannot be 
eliminated. be increased or de- 
creased by advertising? 

The discussion then takes into 
consideration the building up of 
the automobile industry in the 
United States, and illustrates the 
basic advantages of quick and 
easy transportation. By increasing 
the market, the study of the indus- 
try shows, advertising has unques- 
tionably lowered both the selling 
and manufacturing costs for the 
automobile manufacturers, and it 
is pointed out that cars now sell 
at a mere fraction of their price 
of a few years ago, in spite of in- 
creases in the cost of raw materials 
and wages. 

The question is then raised, that 
advertising may pay the individual 
advertiser at the expense of some 
other less successful advertiser and 
at the expense of the public. In 
answering this question, the report 
discusses the tremendous demand 
built up for gasoline which must 
be attributed to the development 
of the automobile industry. The 
report comments on the large 


amounts that have been spent by 
manufacturers of gasoline in ad- 
vertising their products. 
says that 


And it 


these companies have 
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doubtless found this advertising 
necessary in maintaining and ip. 
creasing their percentage of the 
total gas business. Small com. 
panies, it concludes, have found 
advertising necessary in order to 
get any business at all, and cop- 
tinues : 

“On the face of it, this might 
seem to be a waste; but with the 
advertising eliminated it would 
simply mean more intensive per- 
sonal selling. The sales force 
would probably be so increased as 
to reach the individual consumer 
rather than only the pump-station 
distributor as at present. Under 
such a system, the cost of the 
salesmen alone would very likely 
be far greater than the present cost 
of salesmen plus advertising ; and, 
too; there would, with no adver. 
tised brands to protect the public, 
be an increased output of the in- 
ferior ‘bootleg’ products that spell 
trouble for the motorist. 

“An illustration of this is the 
sale of food products in packages, 
with a responsible name _ behind 
them, which practice guarantees to 
the consumer a uniform product of 
quality. Quality is assured in many 
advertised products for the simple 
reason that inferiof goods do not 
bring re-orders and it is therefore 
unprofitable to advertise them.” 

Regarding general results of ad- 
vertising, the committee has ad- 
mitted that from available data it 
was hardly possible to make a non- 
disputative demonstration. More- 
over, the consensus of the com- 
mittee was that it can be safely 
said that the use of effective ad- 
vertising by national distributors, 
as a general rule, produces one or 
more ‘of the four results previously 
mentioned. 

One of the most interesting and 
valuable parts of the report is the 
survey covering the “specific re 
sults of advertising.” This is the 
result of a study made of articles 
in publications which gave specific 
data about the effects of advertis- 
ing, on costs and prices, and a 
questionnaire which was sent toa 
selected group of sixty nati 
advertisers. Replies were obtained 
from about one-half of the com 
panies appealed to, and specifit 
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data from about one-quarter. The 
report then gives summaries of 
twenty-four typical cases, withhold- 
ing the names of the companies. 
These show either a decreased 
cost of selling, or stationary prices 
in the face of increased production 
costs, though the advertised prod- 
ucts are as unrelated as tobacco 
and silverware, floor coverings and 
grocery specialties. 

This evidence is supported by the 
statements of six companies, in- 
cluded in the report, which set 
forth the effect of curtailing or 
discontinuing advertising. 

Two cases of actual experience 
are given to demonstrate the effect 
that advertising may have on sim- 
plification. The report relates 
that, in the first case, a concern 
making lighting fixtures formerly 
catalogued 4,000 separate items. 
Through the adoption of a policy 
of simplification, the items were 
reduced to forty. Three years ago, 
national advertising was inaugu- 
rated by this company, and the 
simplified line and other changes 
of policy, together with the com- 
pany’s advertising program, pro- 
duced a large increase in volume 
and a saving in manufacturing 
cost. The price of one item which 
sold readily and was considered a 
good value at $27.50 was reduced 
because of the saving in costs to 
$16.50, with no change in quality. 
A further reduction had just been 
made to $13.50, and the company 
states that this radical price re- 
duction is due to increased volume, 
which can be traced, to a large 
degree, to national advertising. 

In tracing the sources of waste 
in advertising, the committee has 
found that they seem to be the 
following: (1) chiefly the lack of 
co-ordination between advertising 
and the other phases of «the 
business—production, distribution, 
finance; (2) inefficient use of 
space ; too much or too little; fail- 
ure to study space requirements 
and repetition requirements; (3) 
poor and ineffective copy; (4) use 
of wrong mediums; (5) excessive 
use of advertising in extremely 
keen competition. 

One obvious type of waste which 
is pointed out is that which arises 
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from a lack of accurate and com- 
plete information, or from the ex- 
ercise of poor judgment with 
respect to markets. Such waste re- 
sults from unduly aggressive sell- 
ing of advertising, inadequate study 
of markets, and imperfect co-ordi- 
nation of advertising with other 
selling activities. And in comment- 
ing on the causes of these and 
other wastes, the report sets forth 
this pertinent conclusion: 

“Failure of the sales department 
and the advertising department to 
function together, letting the ad- 
vertising outstrip the distribution 
or the distribution outstrip the ad- 
vertising, failure to use the right 
selling appeal in copy, are among 
the things that are highly wasteful. 
Likewise, there is waste in over- 
loading the dealer with “advertis- 
ing helps,” which is almost as bad 
as not giving him sufficient of 
those helps to enable him to tie up 
with the advertiser’s national cam- 
paign, no matter what mediums are 
used for that campaign. 

“A thousand different parts may 
be made, each in quantities, to 
complete certain machines that a 
manufacturer is putting on the 
market. He makes drawings, then 
working models, then corrected 
drawings, then tools for the mak- 
ing of the parts, and as they are 
completed—each ready to function 
in the finished machine—the parts 
are assembled and become a work- 
ing whole. 

“To prove an economy in selling, 
advertising must be similarly 
planned for. Local campaigns, the 
working models, must be tried out. 
The whole advertising plan must 
be thought of, not merely as an 
advertising plan but as part of a 
selling plan. Then, and then only, 
it will work with little waste.” 

In a further discussion of waste, 
the report charges that much 
superficial talk to the effect that 
advertising pays has made adver- 
tising too haphazard, while the 
lack of exact data has been a mat- 
ter of distinct disadvantage to 
those who desire to study the 
problem before making their ad- 
vertising appropriations or decid- 
ing how they should be spent. 

“The advertising successes,” the 
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report continues, “are such as to 
encourage greatly its further use. 
There are large wastes in advertis- 
ing, but at present it seems beyond 
the power of this committee to get 
any exact data regarding such 
waste. Such information as is 
available, however, would indicate 
that properly planned and placed 
advertising has genuine economic 
value, not only for the user of such 
advertising by reason of its aid to 
him in distribution, but it is of 
genuine value to the public itself 
because the public, to a large ex- 
tent, shares in the economies which 
it brings about.” 


MARKET ANALYSIS 


To advertising agencies and 
large national advertisers who em- 
ploy research organizations, that 
section of the report devoted to 
market analysis will be invaluable. 
This section explains that much of 
the information presented cannot 
be classified as having a direct or 
indirect bearing upon market 
analysis until it has been examined 
in detail with a view to its ap- 
plicability to the subject. It sets 
forth that there are four main 
sources of research information: 
(1) United States Government ; 
(2) State and municipal govern- 
ments; (3) Foreign governments ; 
(4) Private agencies. Under the 
last named, it lists publications, ad- 
vertising agencies, endowed foun- 
dations, economic services, associa- 
tions and business concerns. 

The report then gives an outline 
of each of these sources of in- 
formation. Under the various de- 
partments of our Government, it 
lists the divisions and other organ- 
izations and names the kind of in- 
formation which can be secured 
from each. This is an especially 
valuable tabulation, and is prob- 
ably the most comprehensive and 
practicable outline of the kind yet 
published. 

Second in importance is the out- 
line of sources of information 
from State and municipal govern- 
ments. But the committee has 
failed to examine statistics or re- 
search work of foreign govern- 
ments, and points out that some 
statistics collected by and concern- 
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ing foreign interests are available 
through various organizations of 
our own Government. 

Under “Private agencies,” the 
report gives a partial list of news- 
papers which have made analyses 
of the markets covered by them, 
It mentions the fact that the New 
York University Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research has been conducting, 
during the last two or three years, 
a survey of New York City as a 
market, under the auspices of the 
Daily Newspaper Advertising Man- 
agers’ Association. It also pre- 
sents information regarding the 
data available from some of the 
hest known of the endowed foun- 
dations, the National Industrial 
Conference Board, trade associa- 
tions and many other organizations, 

Another feature of the report is 
a discussion of the advantages of 
standardizing the colors and other 
indicators of market analysis 
charts. This matter is already be- 
ing considered by the Division of 
Simplification of the Department 
of Commerce, and standardization 
has been advocated by numerous 
economists and trade organizations. 

The report points out that a 
large number of colored charts, 
maps and diagrams have appeared 
in increasing numbers during the 
last few years in connection with 
market analyses. In most of them 
the colors have been used merely 
for the sake of contrast and vivid- 
ness, and have had no relation to 
one another and no_ connection 
with the relative standing of the 
facts which they represent. Then 
after considerable discussion of 
the entire subject, the committee 
recommends a standard of seven 
colors, with corresponding hand 
hatchings and Ben Day patterns. 


Oil Burner Account for 
H. K. McCann Agency 


The W. S. Ray Manufacturing Com- 
pany, San Francisco, Ray oil burners, 
has apoceted the San Francisco office 
of The H. K. McCann Company, ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its advertis 
ing account. 





The Sheridan, Wyo., 
has appointed Payne, 
Inc., publishers’ representative, 
tional advertising representative. 


Post-Enter prise 
‘Burns & Smith, 
as na 
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Selling through the Drug Stores 


of 
PHIL'ADELPHIA 


Philadelphia, having the third largest population in 
the United States, is naturally a very important market 
for the manufacturer whose articles have to be sold over 
the drug store counter. 


The average druggist is a very busy man, and trade 
investigations show that the quickest and easiest sales 
made by him are those of goods which the customer asks 
for by name. 


Educating the consumers of Philadelphia, Camden 
and their vicinity as to the name and merits of your 
article is easy if you will concentrate your advertising 
in THE EVENING BULLETIN through which you 


can reach “nearly everybody.” 


Send for a free copy of THE BULLETIN Route List 
OF PHILADELPHIA AND CAMDEN. It will be of great 
help to your salesmen when calling on the trade. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by elas 
in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Ehening Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 


copies 

520,072 si 
Average daily net paid circulation for 
the six months ending September 30, 1925. 


The circulation of the Philadelphia 
Bulletin is the largest in Philadelphia 
and is one of the largest in the United 
States. 





New York—247 Park Avenue (Park-Lexington Building) 

Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 

Detrot—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Francisco—Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market Street 
Kansas City, Mo.—C. J. Edelmann, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 1100 Davidson Bldg. 


(Copyright 1925—Bulletin Company) 
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New York Evening Journal merage 


Net Paid 
Circulation 682,313 
Circulation Means Power. The Evening Journal Has Much Mon §& tvery 


Than Double the Circulation of Any Other Evening Newspaper Ty 
in New York Every 


















The average daily, NET PAID, circulation of the Evening Journal thro The c 
November was bought, 
The cle: 
682,313 Pi 
This interests the great family of Evening Journal readers, co What 
GROWING. The greater the number of readers, the greater the influence ammcourse, 
power for good combined in one reading group. It is 
* * * four mé 
. . ° number 
The Evening Journal circulation, steadily GROWING, interests business One 1 
whose announcements through the Evening Journal cover and blanket hundred 
New York and the nearby suburbs. EVENI! 
The Evening Journal, selling an average of And 
Yovemb 
682,313 -~ 
daily at three cents, has far more than double the circulation of any one ofi 
competitors in New York’s evening newspaper field. 
od * so 
It is CIRCULATION THAT COUNTS. The influence of a newspaper, the But t 
of its group of readers, and the intensity of service that a newspaper can fo rems 
der to the business community, advertisers, and others, depend upon ci ug Those 
There is no substitute for it. “NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE CIRCULATIO.§ intend 
“Comparisons are odious,’’ especially to those that supply the competi 
circulation figures in the comparisons. New 
In all kindness, and with due respect for the achievements of our presses 
poraries and competitors, we call attention to certain DIFFERENCES. Mean 
There are three evening newspapers in New York City that may be sail #§ per cen 
count in the field of substantial circulations. They are the Evening Wall 


the Sun and the Telegram, 

For purposes of comparison, we take the circulation figures most recently 
supplied by each of these newspapers to the Government, and assume thi! 
increase in Evening Journal circulation has not meant loss of circulation # 
any one of its competitors. 4 

To get the circulation of the Evening Journal, multiply the circulatio 
the Evening World by two and add 58,447. 

Or multiply the circulation of the Evening Sun by two and add 160, Dur 
then you have the EVENING JOURNAL circulation. 

Or multiply the circulation of the Evening Telegram by THREE add 83/li, exes 
then you have the circulation of the Evening Journal. i 

In other words, the circulation of the Evening Journal is 100 per ct Dry 
greater than that of the Evening World, plus 58,447. It is 100 per cent Fur 
greater than that of the Sun, plus 169,845; three times greater than that of 
the Evening Telegram, plus 83,615. 
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THAT IS WHAT YOU MIGHT CALL CIRCULATION SUPREMACY IN THE 
EVENING NEWSPAPER FIELD OF NEW YORK CITY. 


* * + 


But mere circulation figures do not tell the story completely or give to mer- 
bhants the fact that interests them most. 
There is no DUPLICATE circulation in the Evening Journal's daily net 


id average of 
682,313 


Each line of space in a copy of the Evening Journal, purchased by a mer- 
nant, goes TO A DIFFERENT BUYER and to a different FAMILY. 

In dealing with the Evening Journal you know that you deal on a daily 
werage with 682,313 SEPARATE BUYING UNITS. 

Every business man knows that newspapers, specializing, for instance, in 
Yall Street information, rather than in general human interests, are bought 
o or three at a time. That is DUPLICATE circulation and means WASTE 
iN ADVERTISING. 



























nal 


* ea + 


Every intelligent merchant knows that it is not wise to send three messages 
to the same address, but rather to spend money sending the same message TO 
HREE DIFFERENT ADDRESSES. 

Every faa can easily learn for himself that the Evening Journal 
(0ES HOME. 

Let a business man assign a few clerks to the task of picking up newspapers 
iropped in the subways, surface cars and elevated railroads, 

The clerks will come back with a collection of newspapers that have been 
bought, two or three at a time, to read the financial news and then dropped. 
— will not bring back ANY Evening Journals, BECAUSE THEY GO 
HOME. 


* * * 


What the TOTAL reading family of the Evening Journal may be can, of 
course, only be guessed, it cannot be proved. 

It is certain that a paper taken into the homes is read on the average by 
four members of a family. But put the average as low as three, and the 
umber of Evening Journal readers exceeds 2,000,000. 

One thing is certain, and NOT a matter of guesswork, For every one 
hundred evening newspapers sold in New York, MORE THAN FORTY ARE 
EVENING JOURNALS. 

And the Evening Journal is growing. The circulation for every day in 
November, NET PAID, averaged 682,313, the average net paid daily circulation 
for the week ending last Saturday was 


702,624 


he prem’ §=But this circulation does not satisfy the Evening Journal, it does not intend 
can fo remain content with it. 
culsti Those in charge of the mechanical, circulation and editorial departments 
ATION. @ intend that the Evening Journal, now more than 100 per cent ahead of any 
ML competitor, shall be more than 200 and 300 per cent ahead. 

New plants are being built, more than one million dollars worth of new 
' contem-E presses have been ordered for the exclusive use of the Evening Journal. 
3. Meanwhile, to beat all your evening newspaper competitors by more than 100 
p sail HH per cent, is at least a START in the right direction. 
4 . 





sim] ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP -Amener Xo", 
me FOR 11 CONSECUTIVE YEARS 


During the first eleven months of 1925 the New York Evening Journal 
led all New York evening papers in volume of paid advertising— 
exceeding the next nearest paper by over 450,000 lines. It led the 
entire evening field in such important classifications as Total Space, 
Dry Goods, Men’s Wear, Women’s Wear, Shoes, Musical Instruments, 
Furniture, Jewelry and Foods. 
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Oklahoma City is on top! 


Here are business conditions as reported by the Tenth 
Federal Reserve Bank for leading cities. Compari- 
sons are October, 1925, compared with October, 1924. 


Oklahoma City increase 37.8 percent 
6 


Omaha es 32 ° 

Lincoln = 20.3 - 
Wichita 84 « 
Denver 8.4 ” 
Kansas City = ~«|” 


During this same period the advertising lineage of 
the Daily Oklahoman and Oklahoma City Times has 
shown an increase of twenty-four percent. 


And the circulation of these newspapers is ten per- 
cent greater than a year ago. There has been no 
increase in rate. 


MeDattyY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMACITYTIMES 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


Represented by E. KATZ Special Advertising Agency 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Kansas City, Atlanta, San Francisco 
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Budget System Seen as Great 
Benefit to Retailer 


and Brings 
Charge Account, 


Increases Outlet 


HE Hub, a large Chicago 
men’s furnishing goods store, 
had been selling about 1,500 suits 
and overcoats a week. Slightly 
more than one-third of the sales 
were made for cash and the others 
on open charge accounts. The 
store adopted a budget system 
under which garments may be had 
on a cash payment of from one- 
fifth to one-fourth of the purchase 
price, the remainder being payable 
in ten equal weekly instalments. 
A definite date was set whereon 
the new plan was to go into effect 
and it was widely advertised by 
means of full pages in the Chicago 
newspapers. The development 
created something of a sensation 
among the retailers in that section 
because The Hub, one of the lead- 
ing clothing stores of the country, 


had always been conservative and 
had kept away from everything 
even remotely related to instalment 
methods. 

During the first week under the 


new arrangement, the store sold 
something in excess of 2,500 suits 
and overcoats. It noted also a 
much more than normal increase 
in its haberdashery sales to which 
the budget system did not apply. 
Each week since that time, the 
sales have not quite reached the 
figure of the opening six days, but 
they have been far in excess of 
1,500. From a standpoint of en- 
larged outlet, therefore, the new 
plan was a remarkable success. 

But how about the financial end? 
Did the weekly collection of the 
deferred payments add to the 
store’s overhead? By scattering 
the payments over ten weeks did 
the store have too much of its 
working capital tied up? 

From both angles, The Hub 
management tells Printers’ INK 
that the budget system is more ad- 
vantageous than the open charge 
accounts. It gets its money quicker 
under the payment plan. Also, 
somewhat strange to say, the num- 


in Payment 
Manufacturers Say 


More Quickly Than Open 


ber of cash sales, while naturally 
now somewhat smaller in number, 
do not show nearly the decrease 


‘ that was expected. 


Here is the way the open-charge 
system works: 

A man desiring to start a charge 
account has to pass the credit de- 
partment in the usual way. He is 
billed on the first of the next 
month, the presumption being that 
he will pay his indebtedness within 
the ensuing ten days. Some do 
pay this way but it is rather the 
exception when a man pays his bill 
sooner than ninety days. 

Suppose that under the budget 
plan a man buys clothing to the 
extent of $100. He pays $20 cash 
and $8 per week for ten weeks. 

Ninety days are approximately 
thirteen weeks. Thus, under the 
budget method the store gets its 
money three weeks sooner, to say 
nothing of the $20 cash payment. 

This ten-pay system is, of course, 
not original with The Hub. It 
has been in use for four years by 
O. W. Richardson & Company, a 
high-class Chicago furniture and 
carpet house, in its retail store. 
But as applied to the selling of 
clothing in first-rate establishments 
it is something new. As such, it is 
attracting attention among clothing 
retailers all over the country and 
is already in use in any number of 
cities. 

IT IS BEING WATCHED CLOSELY 


So popular has it become that 
clothing manufacturers are watch- 
ing it closely because of its effect, 
good or bad, on their business. It 
would be remarkable, indeed, if 
such a radical development could 
come about without a sharp dif- 
ference of opinion as to its feasi- 
bility and value. At first sight, 
manufacturers were afraid of it. 
But when they began to analyze it 
and view the open-charge system 
in its proper perspective many of 
them concluded that the retailers 
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had done a smart thing for them- 
selves and the clothing industry in 
general. Officials of three of the 
country’s foremost clothing manu 
facturing establishments, while re 
luctant to be quoted by name at 
this time, tell Printers’ [Nx that 
they cordially endorse the ten-pay 
system. One manufacturer says 
he is going to watch its workings 
for a short time longer with the 
intention eventually of recom- 
mending it to his trade in general. 

The whole argument seems to 
centre around the question of pos- 
sibly increased overhead and tie- 
ing up of capital. 

In this connection, it is interest- 
ing to note a report put out re- 
cently by the School of Business 
of the University of Kansas cover- 
ing an investigation of the credit 
and collection methods of 300 
Kansas clothiers located in towns 
of 2,500 or over. The survey was 
made by Dr. Henry F. Holtzclaw, 
associate director of the School of 
Business. 

It reveals the significant fact 
that seventy-six days is the aver- 
age time required in Kansas to 
collect for clothing sold on open 
charge accounts. 

“The turnover of receivables,” 
Dr. Holtzclaw says, “as reported 
on the questionnaires, ranged from 
thirty-one to 302 days. The aver- 
age was seventy-six days. This 
means that in 1924, the merchant’s 
capital on credit sales was tied up 
seventy-six days. instead of thirty 
days. This condition materially 
increased the merchant’s operating 
cost by compelling him to secure 
additional bank credit for which 
he had to pay interest. The per- 
sistence of the .overdue account 
evil is one reason why many Kan- 
sas clothiers have changed from a 
credit to a cash system.” 

All of which would tend to con- 
firm the assertion of The Hub and 
other stores using the ten-pay sys- 
tem that it really is better than the 
open charge account plan in the 
matter of making collections. No- 
body questions, for a minute, its 
efficiency in multiplying sales. The 
American people want to buy on 
credit and, other things being 


equal, they will go to the stores 
that make credit attractive to them. 
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It is in this very notable benefit 
for the retailer that some leading 
dealers regard the ten-pay method 
as weak. 

Maurice L. Rothschild, another 
hig Chicago clothier, says that the 
dealer and not the public is being 
benefited. 

“There is no question at all” 
says Mr. Rothschild, “that the 
clothing man is doing a very smart 
thing, looking at it in one way, by 
adopting this system. But the cus- 
tomer will soon discover that 
when he pays one-fourth down 
and then 10 per cent of the balance 
each-week he really is paying for 
the goods more quickly than he 
would under the ordinary charge 
account. The latter really offersa 
customer a considerably greater 
convenience.” 

Proceeding on this principle, Mr. 
Rothschild is now conducting an 
energetic newspaper advertising 
campaign in Chicago for the pur- 
pose of inducing more people to 
open charge accounts with his 
store on the regular basis. Mr. 
Rothschild tells Printers’ Ink 
that the average charge account in 
stores having relatively the same 
standing as his runs about sixty 
days. If aman says he cannot pay 
in thirty days the store will give 
him sixty or even ninety days. In 
many of these instances, of course, 
the customer pays a part of his 
indebtedness in thirty days. 


PRICES WERE TOO HIGH 


The clothing people are trying 
hard to increase their volume 
Business for the last year or two 
has not been as good as it might 
have been even though the country 
has become increasingly prosper 
ous. One reason for the compara- 
tive slowness, some manufacturers 
concluded, was that prices were 
too high. Printers’ INK has al 
ready told how Hart Schaffner & 
Marx brought out a huge line of 
medium-price quality clothing, re 
tailing at $40 and under. This line 
has had a spectacular success, be 
ing handled by exclusive stores 
such as the Maurice L. Rothschild 
establishment in Chicago. It has 
been said that Hart Schaffner & 
Marx are enjoying much greater 
volume in business from this 
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medium-price merchandise, éven 
counted in dollars, than is being 
realized from their higher-price 
goods. 

Along with this tendency to re- 
duce prices has now come a study 
of ways and means to make buy- 
ing easier, including alluring credit 
terms. This is why the clothing 
manufacturers, generally speaking, 
are so favorably impressed with 
the ten-pay plan. One manufac- 
turer says that all producers of 
clothing can very well afford to 
make any readjustment in terms 
which the retailer may need as a 
result of the ten-pay method. 
Some Chicago and Cleveland 
clothing manufacturers say that 
certain smaller retailers have been 
rather deliberate about meeting 
their obligations since the change. 
They are not alarmed, however. 
They regard the slowness as only 
a temporary feature which soon 
will be worked out when the stores 
get readjusted. Manufacturers 
say, furthermore, that this condi- 
tion is caused largely by the 
greater purchases of merchandise 
which the dealers now find to be 
necessary. They are buying more 
because they are selling more. If 
a dealer increases his purchases 50 
per cent in one jump he is natur- 
ally going to be a bit slow in mak- 
ing his payments until he gets 
squared around in his new method 
of procedure. 

The clothing manufacturers 
clearly visualize the need for more 
volume. They are working toward 
lower prices as one means of 
realizing it. The next logical 
step they think is to co-operate 
with the dealer in his effort to 
make credit terms more attractive 
within the limits of safety and 
reasonably good business practice. 

There is general agreement with 
the idea advanced by Mr. Roth- 
schild that the benefits of the ten- 
pay plan are greater for the seller 
than the wearer. It is unlikely, 
though, that the dealer’s customers 
are going to analyze the thing to 
the extent of demanding open 
charge accounts as being better 
for them. 

The ten-pay plan is an adapta- 
tion of the instalment system, and 





this always looks good to the aver. 
age person. It must be remem. 
bered that most people want to 
discharge their obligations as soon 
as possible. They do not like to 
have a lot of bills hanging over 
their heads. This is why they 
gladly enter upon a_ transaction 
that affords them a _ convenient 
method of paying. Suppose a 
man does get ninety days on a 
$100 clothing bill. He has to pay 
it at the end of that time or get 
into difficulties with his dealer in 
the way of impaired credit stand- 
ing. Under the new system, by 
the end of ninety days, he has paid 
his bill almost automatically. The 
$20 or $25 he pays when he buys 
the goods is easier for him than 
paying the $100 down in cash. 
The $8 or so that he pays weekly 
for the next ten weeks is pretty 
much a matter of detail. 





Congoleum-Nairn Elects 
George K. Beddoe Director 


George K. Beddoe, general sales 
manager of the Congoleum-Nairn Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, has been elected a 
member of the board of directors. He 
started with this company many years 
ago as a salesman and has been play- 
ing an active part in extending the 
company’s markets. 

Mr. Beddoe directed the introduction 
of Congoleum-Nairn products in Aus- 
tralia. Later, he established a factory 
ind sales organization for the com- 
pany in Canada. He will continue as 
general sales manager, in charge of the 
entire sales force in the United States. 





Kuppenheimer Account for 
Lennen & Mitchell 


B. -—-~ Company, Chicago 
maker ouse of Kuppenheimer 
clothes, has appointed Lennen & 
Mitchell, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising a 
count. 





Shade Account for Milwaukee 
Agency 
The Aeroshade Company, Waukesha, 
Wis., manufacturer of Aerolux porch 
and industrial shades, has placed its 
advertising account with Olson 


Enzinger, Inc., Milwaukee advertising 
agency. 





Hearst Buys “McClure’s 
Magazine”’ 


William Randolph Hearst has bought 
McClure’s Magazine, New York. 
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Fallacy No. 11 
in Class Circulation 


O not let anyone tell you 

that dealer influence can 
be created by large mailings of 
free literature to selections from 
Somebody’s Buyers’ Guide. 


Department store wastebaskets 
are made large especially to 
hold such promotion matter. 


The only true dealer influence 
grows out of known consumer 
influence. 


Vogue offers you a big voluntary 
paid-in-advance dealer circula- 
tion, arising from the stores’ ex- 
perience of the demand of their 
best customers for the fashions 
shown in its pages. 


They know they cannot afford 
to fail to follow Vogue. 


VOGUE 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 













Compare 


Our Rates 


Look at these rates! See how low 


they are in comparison with others! 


Rate Rate per page 
Per Page Per Thousand 


Black and White. ..$3400 $1.32 
Two Color Inserts a 4500 1.74 
Four Color Inserts... 6500 2.52 


Circulation 
2,575,000 


On the opposite page are listed some 
of the advertising leaders who have 
found the magazines composing the 
ALL-FICTION FIELD a source of 
assured, substantial and continuous 
profit. 


All-Fiction Field 


Magazines of Clean Fiction 
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Our Advertisers 
Mighty Fine Company! 


American Chicle Co. 
American Tobacco 
Baer & Wilde 

Bauer & Black 

Boston Garters 
Boyce-ite 

John I. Brown & Sons 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


Bunte Brothers 
Burgess Batteries 
Cheney Bros. 
Chevrolet Motor Co. 
Colgate & Co. 

Corona Typewriter 
Douglas Shoe Co. 
Durham-Duplex Razor 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
Eveready Flashlights 
Fairy Soap 
Fleischmann Yeast 
Ford Motor Co. 
Forhan’s Tooth Paste 
Mary T. Goldman 
Goodrich Tires 

Gray Motors 
Grushlaw & Sichel 
Gude’s Pepto Mangan 
Gulbransen Co. 
Hanes Knitting Co. 
Hupmobile 

A. S. Hinds Co. 
Hewes & Potter 
Ingersoll Watches 
Int. Corres. Schools 
Ivory Garters 


Ivory Soap 

Liggett & Meyer Tob. Co. 
Liquid Veneer 

Lambert Pharmacal Co. 
Wm. H. Luden, Inc. 
Mennen Co. 
Multibestos Co. 

N. E. Conservatory of Music 
Nujol (S. O. Co., N. J.) 
Owen's Bottle 
Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud 
Parker Pen Co. 
Pettijohn 

Prest-O-Lite Co. 
Prudential Ins. Co. 
Quaker Oaks 

Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Royal Typewriter Co. 
Scholl Mfg. Co. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Shaw Stocking Co. 
Sheaffer Pen Co. 
Sloan's Liniment 
Stewart-Hartshorn Co. 
Topkis Underwear 
United Drug Co. 
United Fruit Co. 

Van Ess Laboratories 
Wahl Company 

G. Washington Coffee 
L. E. Waterman & Co. 
Western Co. 
Whiting-Adams 
Willys-Overland 

Zonite 


Advertising Leaders Using 


SAR tr sree 


* 
° 
All-Fiction Fela 
Read by Everybody-—Everywhere 
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Jhé Indiana Farmer 


is prosperous 
thi 1s winter/ 


He Wants 
to Buy: 


Radios 
Phonographs 
Tractors 
Automobiles 
Washing Machines 
Sewing Machines 
Farm Implements 
Furniture 
Hardware 
Heating Appliances 
Light Plants 
Power Plants 
Building Materials 


Auto Accessories 





TEN aE 
PE LLEn oo tett 











——, 






a4er ae | 


E has harvested the most 
profitable corn crop in a 


decade. He will buy during the 
cold months—and will plan his 
buying of implements and tools 
in the Spring. 


The Indianapolis Star is — by 
circulation figures—his favorite 
newspaper. The Star has greater 
rural circulation than all other 
Indianapolis newspapers com- 
bined. 


The 
INDIANAPOLIS 
STAR 


Nati IR, 
acpi 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
Marbridge Building, New York 
Tribune Tower, Chicago, III. 

Atlantic Bulliding, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Waterman Building, Boston, Mass. 


GRAVURE SERVICE CORPORATION 
25 West 43rd Street, New York City 
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The Application of Advertising to 
Farming Interests 


If the Farmer’s Cause Is Worthy of Urban Favor, Then That Favor 
Can Be Obtained by Proper Educational Advertising 








































By James O’Shaughnessy 


Executive Secretary, American Association of Advertising Agencies 


T has been estimated that the The manufacturers of America 
farmers of this country could have been successful in advertis- 
use to advantage about a quarter ing in a large way by offering good 
of a billion dollars’ worth of na- products and by organizing their 


tional advertising annually. manufacturing, distribution and 
That fantastic figure is arrived selling to that end. te 
at by using the ratio of advertis- The great advertising you see 


ing cost to industry computed on __ today is not a stroke of genius or 
the assumption that sufficient ad- inspiration. It is a thing care- 
vertising properly employed would fully, patiently, laboriously, ex- 
save to the farmer about 25 per _pensively and honestly worked out. 
cent of his present selling cost. In Before advertising successfully, 
other words, with such an invest- the manufacturer made a survey 
ment the farmers’ income on the as to his plant, his raw materials, 
same production could be increased his labor, his management and his 
many billions of dollars a year. financial set up. Then, he had the 

These figures are too remote, market surveyed to learn if such a 
however, for any other purpose product under all the circumstances 
than to bring to the attention of could find the demand he desired 
agriculture some of the wider and at his price. 
problems that might be studied Into all these facts advertising 
out in connection with advertising. was then carefully fitted to make 
To ask the farmer individually a distribution and selling plan. 
or to ask the farm organizations to In many cases, the product to 
plunge into national advertising of be advertised was unknown to all 
all farm produce would be inde- the market. The task was in ef- 
fensiblee What I would suggest fect creating a demand for a new 
in that connection is a study, which thing. 
in turn may lead to preparation It might be said that advertis- 
for further study of what adver- ing was necessary in that case but 
tising is and how it may be more not in the case of products of the 
extensively applied to farming. farm. 

There are already enough ex- It isn’t so much a question of 
amples of advertising of agricul- whether the advertising is neces- 
tural products to justify an sary to obtain any kind of a sale. 
exploration of the subject by agri- It should be remembered that ad- 
culture in general. The first step vertising is employed to obtain the 
toward any advertising is organi- kind of a sale the seller wants, at 
zation, whether it be in agricul- prices and terms satisfactory to the 
ture or industry. seller. 

The advertising you see in agri- If advertising generally oper- 
culture today is done by intensified ates in that direction it may be 
organizations of groups which a very interesting subject to all 
have grown out of the larger or- farmers. 


ganizations. Organization is the Advertising is usually most de- 
beginning and continuation of any _ sirable and effective where there is 
proper advertising activity. a wide stretch between the price 





or a > Setans th the producer gets and the price the 
art of an address made etore e ; ; 

Seventh Annual Meeting of the Amer- —a laa Tt is in the, old 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, at Chi- cost of selling that advertising 
cago, on Dec. 7. Insinuates its economies and 
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makes itself a welcome factor. 

There is such a big difference 
between the price the farmer gets 
and the price the consumer pays 
that it looks as if there were a cry- 
ing need for that organized effort 
which would give the farmer more 
and require the consumer to pay less. 

When you see the evidences of 
great advertising campaigns by 
manufacturers you may ask your- 
self how the manufacturer can 
afford to pay for so much adver- 
tising. In such a case detached 
figures mean nothing. The cost of 
that advertising can be appraised 
only by measuring it against what 
it produces. 

An examination of the figures 
will show that the average cost of 
advertising to the manufacturer is 
3 per cent of the value of his prod- 
ucts sold at the factory. He is 
spending 3 per cent in that way 
for various reasons. First, because 
it gives him a wider market and 
in quicker time and at the least 
cost. Second, because it enables 
him to produce on a large scale 
and lessens the cost of production. 
Third, because selling is always an 
expense in every process and selling 
with the aid of proper advertising 
reduces that selling expense on 
every item sold. 

It might be said that the manu- 
facturers of this country spend 
$40,000,000 a year advertising their 
products to farmers in farm pa- 
pers alone. You know from your 
own experience that these adver- 
tised things are better and cost you 
less. So, where does that $40,- 
000,000 come from? The only 
place from which it can come with 
satisfaction to both the seller and 
the buyer is out of the greater cost 
that would be entailed in selling 
without advertising. 

If the manufacturer’s advertis- 
ing costs him only 3 per cent in 
the average it looks as if advertis- 
ing should in proper circumstances 
be interesting to the farmer who 
has a 66 per cent selling cost now. 
If that cost could be reduced to 
60 per cent through adver‘ising 
the profit on the advertising invest- 
ment would be just 100 per cent. 

But how can the farmer gener- 
ally use this commercial influence 





to cut down his impoverished cost 
of selling? 

The first part of the answer jis 
that advertising cannot now be 
practically applied to all farm 
products. The mere fact that one 
group of agriculturists is listed 
among the very largest advertis- 
ers in America provides no an- 
swer to the question as to agricul- 
tural products in general. That 
particular group is organized and 
thoroughly equipped for advertis- 
ing. Agriculture as a whole is 
not. 

The first step, therefore, toward 
general advertising would be in 
the way of further organization 
All farmers should be brought into 
the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. And they should be 
brought in on proper working 
terms. In other words, your mem- 
bers should be enlisted for the 
work to be done. And that work 
should be planned out to the end 

An undertaking that would be 
directed to all farmers would have 
the additional power of reinforce- 
ment just.as crowds are swayed 
to do things at which individual 
caution hesitates. There is a virtue 
in openness, in frankness, in the 
giving of confidence that particu- 
larly appeals to American judg- 
ment. 

If the farmers’ cause is worthy 
of urban favor then that favor can 
be obtained by proper educational 
effort, but that effort must be 
made by the farmer himself. He 
has at stake that which puts the 
burden upon him. Others will not 
do it. 

It is entirely within the -range of 
practical possibility that advertis- 
ing could do the following things: 

Bring in members exactly as you 
want them. 

Make the farmer fully understood in 
the cities. 

Break down resistance to farmers’ de 
mands on the Government. 

_ Strengthen your hands for the solu 
tion of your marketing problems. 

Find a way to get more groups 
growers into successful advertising. 

Develop better facilities of transports 
tion of all salable farm produce. 

_ Promote a fuller use of parcel 
including by air for perishable p: 

More dealing direct with the city cor 
sumer. ' 

Better knowledge of all your mar 
tots leading to your own control of 
them. 








| 
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THE NEWS 
OF HARPER’S BAZAR 


DECEMBER 10th, 1925 











These are the Advertising Men 


RICHARD WALLACE B.W.BERENY LLOYD SLOANE 


who have solicited, collected and de- 
livered to HARPER’S BAZAR the greatest 
lineage of French advertising ever pub- 
lished in an “English speaking” magazine 








Harpers Bagar 


24 IN LONDON 50c¢ lOvr IN PARIS 
“A CLASS MAGAZINE IN A CLASS BY ITSELF” 
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Better conditions on the 
‘arm. 

More machinery 
about the barns. 

More step-savers in every farmhouse. 

Running water in every farmhouse. 

Less drudgery for the farmer and 
the farmer’s wife. 

A shorter day’s work for both of 
them, giving more time to think of the 
farmer’s wider problems and social bet- 
terment. 

Make the farm home so attractive 
that the farmer’s boy will want to stay 
and be rewarded for staying. 


working 


in the fields and 


The Farm Bureau Federation 
has the example of industry before 
it. It has the experience of sub- 
stantial groups of agriculture to 
guide it. 

It already has the organization 
and equipment necessary to con- 
sider this suggestion. All that re- 
mains is to get a detailed working 
plan for it and proceed. 


It can with audacious but 
cautious persistence become the 
biggest advertising interest in 


America, with all the rewards and 
all the dignities that come to big 
service intelligently delivered. 


McKinnon to Start Campaign 
in Hardware Publications 


The McKinnon Dash Company, Buf- 
falo, manufacturer of automobile ac- 
cessories and articles of hardware, will 
shortly begin an advertising campaign 
on the McKinnon hose reel. ard- 
ware trade magazines will be used. 


Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman 
Opens Atlanta Office 


The Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman Com- 
pany, publishers’ representative, has 
opened an office at Atlanta, Ga. Willis 
Osborne is in charge as Southern 
manager. 


River City Press Changes 


Name 
The name of the River City Press, 
Inc., St. Louis, Mo., has been changed 
to the Simmons-Sisler Company. 


New Daily for Tallahassee 


The Morning State, a new daily 
newspaper, has made its appearance at 
Tallahassee, Fla. It is directed by 
Milton Smith, for many years editor 
of the Tallahassee True Democrat. 


Miss L. N. Nicholson, who has been 
assistant to the director of publicity of 
the Canadian National Railways, Mon- 


treal, has been transferred to the com- 
ear” new publicity bureau at New 
ork. 
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Official Account of How the 
Morton Salt Slogan Originated 


Morton Satt Company 
Cuicaco, Dec. 4, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I note with interest the articles in 
your issues of October 29, page 60, an 
November 12, page 144, in regard to the 
origin of the Morton’ Salt Company's 
slogan “When It Rains It Pours.’ 

Since reading these articles I have 
tried to gather together the complete 
facts in the case with the belief that 
the readers of your publication are 
really interested. 

At the time this slogan was origi. 
nated, C. H. Burlingame was the ad- 
vertising manager. Our account was 
handled by Critchfield & Company. In 
search of a slogan, H. M. Alexander, 
the account executive, submitted sey- 
eral for the consideration of the Mor- 
ton Salt Company officials. Among 
those submitted was our present slogan, 
“When It Rains It Pours,” just as it 
is now used. This had been written 
by Howard D. Taylor, at that time a 
copy writer with Critchfield & Company. 

At present Mr. Taylor is with G 
Howard Harmon, Inc., New York, and 
he deserves full credit for submitting 
our slogan as it now stands. 

Our trade-mark of the little girl un- 
der the umbrella, was drawn up later 
to be used with the slogan in our ad- 
vertising copy. 

Morton Sait Company, 
C. L. Ostrom, 
Advertising Manager. 


1925, 


Stromberg Carburetor Profit 
Increases 


The Stromberg Carburetor Company 
of America, Inc., reports a net profit 
of $625,396 for the first nine months 
of 1925, against $470,067 for the cor- 
responding period of 1924. Net profit, 
after charges, for the quarter ended 
September 3C, was $240,027. This com- 
pares with $225, 064, in the preceding 
quarter, and $99,359 in the third quar- 
ter of 1924. 


Rolls-Royce Buys Brewster & 
Company 


The Rolls-Royce Company of Amer- 
ica, New York, has acquired control of 
Brewster & Company, _— Island Ci 
N. Y., automobiles auto 
bodies. William Boowetee, president of 
the Brewster company, will continue in 
that capacity, and will also become 4 
vice-president of the Rolls-Royce com 
pany. 


G. L. Erwin, Jr., Advanced by 
Kearney & Trecker 


G. L. Erwin, Jr., has von appointed 
sales manager of Kearney & recker, 
Milwaukee, makers of Milwaukee mill 
ing machines. He has been with this 
company for the last two years. 
was formerly in charge of advertising. 
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How Much Is 
a Quarter ? 





—4E hold no brief for newsstand 
circulation as against subscription 
| circulation, although 98% of 
4 TRUE STORY’S sales is on the 


newsstands at a quarter a copy—and a 
quarter is two bits, or one-fourth part of a 


dollar. 


We do know, however, that an advertiser in 
TRUE STORY has his market secure for an 
entire year, or during the term of his con- 


tract with us. 


We know that to be true 
because 50,000 news deal- 
ers order almost two and 
a half million copies of 
TRUE STORY each 
month, and they base their 
orders on the sale of the 
month previous. 

This means that TRUE 
STORY goes to the same 
clientelemonthafter month 
with just enough readers 
added each time to guaran- 
tee the magazine a live, 
responsive audience. 

We like subscription circu- 
lation, but our newsstand 


sale is the backbone of 
TRUE STORY ’S distribu- 
tion and probably always 


will be. 


A little figuring on the back 
of anold envelope will show 
you that the public pays 
more than half a million 
dollars a month for the 
privilege of reading TRUE 
STORY. And if you care 
to go further in your cal- 
culations, you will discover 
that this is more than the 
public pays for the single 
edition ~ any other mag- 
azine. 


rue Story 


“The Necessary Two Million+-” 














“GREATEST COVERAGE—LOWEST COST” 
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A cross-section 


The Apex of Normalcy! 
So Mr. H. L. Mencken, the most 


vociferous of Baltimoreans, once de- 
scribed the State of Maryland— 


And he was right—as a few, just a 
very few, figures will show. 


Read carefully and note how evenly 
Maryland maintains her average as 
typical of the whole United States— 


1.37% of the entire popula- 
tion; 1.24% of the native 
white population; 1.33% of 
America’s families; owning 
1.22% of the automobiles; re- 
ceiving 2.05% of the national 
income; ‘doing 2.33% of 
America’s building. 


Except that we have more money 
and do more than our share of the 
building, what is true of Baltimore 
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of your market 


is proportionately true of America 
at large. 


And this explains why so many “test 
campaigns” are tried out first in 
Baltimore in the Sunpapers—for the 
Sunpapers are read by the average, 
up-and-coming, typical American. 


And they are read at home—deliv- 
ered to the home by about 1,000 ex- 
clusive Sun carriers—and this, in 
part, explains the success of those 
same ‘‘test campaigns.” 


They are read. 


Average Net Paid Circulation for 6 Months 
Ending September 30, 1925 


Daily (M & E) 239,198 
Sunday - - - 183,814 


Everythina in Baltimore Revolves Around 


THE Gas SUN 





MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 
JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8S. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Bidg., 110 E. 42nd St. 360 N. Michigan Ave, 
New York Chicago 








BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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Canadian Fruit Growers Advertise 
Apples 


They Don’t Believe That Proclamations Will Sell Fruit 


RECENT editorial in Print- 

ERS’ INK mentioned that New 
York State apple growers were 
using a proclamation by the Gov- 
ernor of that State as the basis 
for a publicity campaign. It 
was stated that proclamations won’t 
sell apples but that advertising, 
coupled with good sound market- 
ing ability, will. For ten years, 
the Canadian apple growers have 
been using the printed word to tell 
the Dominion consumers why they 
should eat apples. This year, three 
apple advertising campaigns are 
under way. 

When war was declared in 1914, 
the Canadian fruit grower was as 
hard hit as anyone. There was a 
big crop of apples but few buyers. 
The Dominion Government used 
liberal space in daily papers to help 
the growers dispose of their crop. 
The country responded to the ap- 
peal, and soon regained its apple 
appetite. That was the start of 
the apple advertising campaigns of 
Canada. 

The following year, 1915, J. 
Forsyth Smith, market commis- 
sioner for the British Columbia 
Government, and now Canadian 
Fruit Trade Commissioner in Eng- 
land, was given about $1,500 to 
spend on advertising the qualities 
of British Columbia fruits in the 
prairie provinces. The year after 
that the growers allocated a larger 
sum for advertising, and the work 
went on; British Columbia fruits 
all the while becoming better 
~'/. throughout Western Can- 
ada. 

In 1921, the prairie jobbers at 
their annual convention talked ad- 
vertising and wondered if they 
could co-operate with the British 
Columbia grower on some plan. 
The result was the raising of a 
fund of approximately $35,000 for 
advertising. For every car of 
fruit handled by the jobbers, $5 
was contributed by them, while the 
growers did their part by turning 





into the fund one cent for every 
box of apples, pears and crab- 
apples handled through Western 
Canada and half a cent for 
peaches, prunes and plums. The 
following year, however, the larg- 
est co-operative fruit marketing 
concern decided that its own 
brands were not being given the 
publicity which they thought was 
their right as their growers were 
the largest contributors to the 
fund. The Okanagan United 
Growers, in 1922, did their own 
advertising and featured the O.K. 
brand. 

In the following year, when the 
Associated Growers was organ- 
ized and absorbed the O.K. brand, 
advertising was carried on as ac- 
tively as before, but with the dif- 
ference that the new concern had 
behind it more than 80 per cent of 
the tree fruit production of that 
province. During these years many 
smaller concerns, both growers 
and jobbers, did local advertising, 
all of which helped the sale of 
fruit. 


ONTARIO APPLES WERE OUSTED 


The British Columbia growers, 
by their aggressive methods of 
pushing sales and by the use of 
the printed word, made and held 
th. prairie market for British Co- 
lumbia fruits. Ontario apples, 
long known as favorites, were 
gradually ousted while boxed fruit 
from the Northwestern States was 
also forced to retire. 

Realizing this, and knowing that 
advertising was in a large degree 
responsible, the Eastern Canadian 
growers last winter came to the 
conclusion that advertising was 
necessary. This was discussed by 
the Canadian Horticultural Coun- 
cil at its last annual session. Out 
of the talkfest emerged an adver- 
tising idea which has since become 
a reality. 

The Council thought it would 
be good business to advertise Ca- 
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nadian fruits in general; the 
money for the advertising to be 
raised by subscriptions from grow- 
ers, shippers, jobbers, brokers, box 
and barrel makers and all the 
other allied industries. The plan 
was adopted and copy has since 
been appearing in the advertising 
columns of Canadian publications. 
Cherries, peaches, plums and ap- 
ples were all featured in this cam- 
paign which featured “Canadian 
Fruit for Flavour.” In the mean- 
time, the British Columbia fruit 
growers continued to advertise, 
featuring their own brands and 
varieties. 

A third apple campaign, spon- 
sored by the Ontario Government, 
is now running in Eastern Cana- 
da. A few weeks ago, when On- 
tario growers went through their 
orchards, they saw an abundant 
crop of good quality apples. The 
provincial authorities were also ac- 
quainted with the facts and after 
a conference with the leading 
fruit men, advertising was again 
decided upon. 

But what is more interesting, 
perhaps, is the fact that British 
Columbia has been advertising to 
the Ontario consumer in the best 
markets of the Eastern growers. 
Now, Ontario has awakened to the 
opportunity right at her front 
door. 

The British Columbia growers 
have overcome several marketing 
obstacles by the use of advertis- 
ing. Some years ago, prairie peo- 
ple looked askance at the Pacific 
Coast apple, declaring that it was 
woody and lacked flavor. But not 
so today. One never hears such a 
remark. Housewives have been 
taught to buy apples by the box. 
And they have also learned to buy 
apples by name. 

In years gone by, retailers would 
receive a car of mixed varieties 
and, unknowingly, store away the 
apple that was in its prime for 
immediate selling, and would sell 
the long keepers. Advertising has 
changed all that. 

The advertising has taught folks 
the right use of apples. The con- 
sumer knows that a certain season 
is best for certain varieties—and 
in the education of the consuming 
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public to this one fact alone the 
advertising has paid for itself. 

But what is more—back in the 
orchards, in the packing sheds and 
in the shipping offices, the human 
equation is on a better footing. 
Every person who handles or has 
to do with the fruit knows that a 
standard of grading and packing 
has to be maintained. 

It is for these reasons that three 
advertising campaigns are now go- 
ing strong throughout Canada. 
The Horticultural Council copy is 
advertising Canadian fruit in a 
general way; Ontario is proclaim- 
ing her wares of nature, while 
British Columbia is doing the same 
thing. 

In addition to these Dominion 
campaigns, the Canadian grower 
also contributes to the British 
“Eat More Fruit” advertising 
drive. A levy is made on every 
box of Canadian fruit arriving in 
the United Kingdom, no matter 
from where it comes. Canadian 
growers are glad to do their bit 
toward aiding the old country 
plan, for they have learned right 
at home that advertising pays. 





Slogan Registration Is a Prac- 
tical Service 


J. N. Cottins Company 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

You are rendering a practical and 
worth-while service in your registration 
of slogans and we would like to file 
the following slogans, all of which we 
have used on our candy products, 
Honey Scotch and Walnettos: 

“Something More Than Sweetness.” 

“More Than Sweetness.” 

“When You Think of Sweetness.” 

“For Such As These We Make This 
Candy Pure.” 

J. N. Corttns Connon 
RTIS, 
Advertising  Momegeh 


R. A. Catherwood with South- 
west Magazine Company 


Robert A. Catherwood has been ap- 
pointed advertising director of the pu 
lications of the Southwest Magazine 
Company, Dallas, Texas. He_was re- 
cently with Barron G. Collier, Inc., and 
prior to that had been with the New 
York Evening Telegram. 

4 








The Owensboro, Ky., Inquirer, has 
appointed the Alcorn & Seymour Com- 
pany, publishers’ representative, _ a8 


advertising representative in the 
and West. 
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Not a picture of 
“Red” Grange in action 


—but an illustration to remind you that only a few days remain in 
which to prepare for the Annual Statistical number of Electrical W orld, 
to be dated Jan. 2nd, 1926. Forms close on Dec. 23rd. 


The financial, executive, manufacturing and sales branches of the 
electrical industry are vitally interested in the valuable market data 
and statistics carefully compiled by Electrical World. Every year 
there is a big demand (above the regular subscription list) for 
this issue at $1 per copy. It has become a “necessity” with execu- 
tives in the field. 


Manufacturers and readers both appreciate the value of dividing 
this issue into ten advertising sections as a help in selling and 
purchasing equipment. 


These sections are: 


1. Engineering and Financial 5. Wiring Supplies 

2. Load Building 6. Material and Parts 

3. Illumination 7. Transmission and Distribution 
4. Searchlight 8. Motors—Control—Drive 


9. Generating Station Equipment (Electrical) 
10. Generating Station Equipment (Mechanical) 


You have until the 23rd. Consult us in preparing copy for the 
Jan. 2nd. Statistical number of Electrical World. 


ane ELECTRICAL WORLD +42< 


Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 


Boston Philadelphia Syracuse Chicago St. Louis Cleveland San Francisco 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
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Is Your 
House Magazine Title 
Protected ? 





Baxer-JONES-HavuSAUER, INC. 
Burrato, N. Y., Nov. 23, 1925. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We understand that you are compilin 
a registry of house-organ titles. I 
such is the case we would like to have 
the title of ‘The Microphone,” copy of 
which is enclosed herewith, in this 
registry. 

Should there be any charge for this 
service, will you please render us a bill 
for the amount? 

Baxer-Jones-Hausaver, Inc. 
James Frye, 
Service Manager, 
College Department. 


HEN a house magazine bears 

some such title as “The Bul- 
letin” or “The News,” the com- 
pany that publishes it, need not 
worry about protecting the name. 
But when a house magazine title is 
really original; when it actually 
serves all the purposes which a 
good name should serve, then the 
publisher has something worth 
while protecting. . 

It is for the purpose of aiding 
these advertisers that PRINTERS’ 
Ink has opened a registry of 
house magazine titles. The regis- 
try started in this way: After 
Printers’ INK published its recent 
list of 1,200 general house maga- 
zines, several manufacturers who 
knew of our Slogan Clearing 
House wrote in asking whether we 
would not make a permanent rec- 
ord of their house magazine titles 
and, in that way, afford them some 
measure of protection. Others who 
intended starting a house maga- 
zine requested that we check 
the titles they contemplated using 
against our list of 1,200 names to 
see whether there was any dupli- 
cation. As a result of these in- 
quiries, we made a card record of 
the 1,200 titles in our printed list 
and to this card record we have 
added additional house magazine 
names as we came across them. 
This is the basis of Printers’ 
InK’s house magazine registration 
service, and, although it has been 
in operation only a short time, sev- 
eral advertisers have already bene- 
fited by it. 
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Incidentally, reprints of the list 
of 1,200 general house magazines 
may be had from Printers’ Inx 
at cost—twenty-five cents. 

We are very glad to register 
“The Microphone” «for Baker- 
Jones-Hausauer, Inc. There is no 
charge for the service. 

A list of house magazines which 
have recently been registered in the 
House Magazine Clearing House 
follows. The code letters follow- 


ing each title indicates the circu. 


lation of the magazine—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


“*A.”— Agents. + —-Core bad Hs. 
—Dealers. ay Be ””—-Job! bers. ‘“P.”—Pros- 
pects. “S. '—Sales Organization. 
PG. C.”—Ultimate Consumer. 


Atlantic Aircraft Corp., Hasbrouck 
i a N. J.: ‘Fokker Bulletin.” 


Automatic Incubator Co., , Delaware, 
hio: “‘Automatic Retailer.” D. 
Baker Co., Franklin, Hoboken, N. J.: 
“Baker Brevities.” C.-P. S. 
Baker-Jones-Hausauer, Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y.: “Microphone.” Colleges. 
Braunworth & Co., Inc., Srochiya: 
Y.: “Printed Selling.” C.-P. 
Bridge Co., Eli, Jacksonville,  Iil.: 

“Optimist.” C. 

Cuneo Press, Chicago: “‘Color.” C.-P. 

Foreign Language Information Service, 
New York: “Interpreter.” Members, 
Agencies. 

Glover Sales Co., Kansas City, Mo.: 
“Successful P id Cleaning.” Dry 
Cleaning Trade. 

Hudson Taxi Co., ‘Hoboken, N. fs “Hud- 
son Taxigram.” C. Em 

os Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, Py 

“King’s Pile O’Logs.” C.- 

vm ot ‘Miller Co., 
Digest.” J.-S. O:- 

Little & Son, Elmer, Johnstown, N. Y.: 
“Little Suggestions.” D. 

Masback Hardware Co., New York: 
“‘Mas-Back-Talk.” S. O.-C. 

Moon Motor Car Co., St. Louis, Mo.: 
“Silver Shell.” 

Moore Press, Inc., New York: “Moore 
Business.”  C.,-P. 

Nash Co., Inc., A., Chicago: ‘‘Go-Get- 
ters.” oO. 

Peerless Roll Leaf Co., Inc.» New York: 
- wg Leaves.” C.-P. 

& Carnrick, Jersey City, N. Jit 
“R, & C. Medical Pocket Quarterly.” 
Physicians. 
oo = Portland Cement Co., Les 
Anges Calif.: “Plastite Progress.” 
Bui ding Trade. 

Russia Cement Co., a Mass.: 
“Stationers’ Selling Helps. D. 

Simonds Saw and Steel C., is 
Mass.: “Simonds Guide for Mill 
Sawmill Men, Planer Men and Wi Wood: 


Victor Motors, Px » St. Louis, Ma: 
Watson Co, George E., Chicago: “Hi- 
Painters 


Chicago: ‘Rakes 


whites” C-P. Painters. 
son lvertising Agency, Nashville, 
Tenn.: “Advertising Diazee. C.-P, 
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The 
Chicago Evening American 


Hasn’t Much Circulation 


in the Dakotas, Wyoming or Nebraska 
because it is an evening newspaper. 


But 92% of its great circulation is CONCEN- 
TRATED within Chicago and its 40-mile 
radius—containing more than 700,000 homes. 


Advertising campaigns spread out over vast 
area must have the “chinks” (there are many 
of them, of course), filled in in supplementing 
mediums. Only a small percentage of adver- 
tisers can do this, however, because of the tre- 
mendous expense involved. 


Advertising appropriations intended to sell 
Chicago COMPLETELY, pay real profits 
through use of the Evening American and its - 
CONCENTRATED COVERAGE of this 


rich, responsive market. 





A good newspaper 


Largest circulation of any Chicago evening paper and 
the third largest evening paper circulation in America 
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—and now Automobill{: 


The Clevelanfla 
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“Cleveland Annual Auf Nortl 
mobile Show, Jan. 23g this w 
Plain Dealer Auto Show 

Edition, Jan. 24th. Thei 
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anufacturers use 


Today auto manufacturers and advertising agencies re- 
cognize the wisdom of concentrating their advertising 

i Befforts in one dominant newspaper—thereby exerting a 
selling pressure impossible on a split schedule. 


On any business-like basis the Plain Dealer must have 

frst consideration in Northern Ohio. Daily only the 

Plain Dealer runs more automobile lineage than any 
other Cleveland newspaper. Sundays the Plain Dealer 
"|tuns twice as much as its closest competitor. 


) Daily and Sunday combined the Plain Dealer runs more 
than all other Cleveland newspapers combined! 


The Plain Dealer ALONE! Make that your Northern 
Ohio schedule. It’s the profitable way to advertise 
automobiles in this important market. 


lain Dealer 


dium ALONE ~ One Cost ‘Will sell it 


amt J. BIDWELL CO R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Times Building 742 Market Street 
Los Angeles San Francisco, Cal. 
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G reatest 


Reader-Interest in America 





of BETTE 

HOMES and GAR- 

DENS will be sent upon 
request. 


HIS slogan has been given 


BETTER HOMES and GAR.. 


DENS many times by advertising 
men throughout the country. They 
know how much this magazine 
appeals to their own families. 


And judging from the interest in 
their own homes, they say 
BETTER HOMES and GAR- 
DENS has developed an unusually 
enthusiastic family of readers. This 
is proved by the following facts: 


Advertisers report exceptional 
response—greater results at half 
the cost is not an uncommon 
experience. 


Many thousand subscribers write 
this magazine each month for 
advice on the problems in their 
homes. 


The chief cause of the steady 
growth of this magazine is the 
enthusiastic interest of its sub- 
scribers in urging friends to sub- 
scribe. Seventy-two per cent of 
the subscriptions are sent by 
present subscribers. 


Considering these facts, advertisers 
in BETTER HOMES and GAR- 


DENS enjoy a_ reader-interest. 


seldom found elsewhere. Already 
the demand for advertising space 
in 1926 has exceeded last year’s 
orders at this time by more than 
40 per cent. Get the facts before 
you complete your next list. 


700,000 NET PAID 


BETTER HOMES and GARDENS 


E. T. MerevitH, Publisher 


Des Mornes, Iowa 
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Advertising—Arch Enemy of 
Poverty and Disease 


How Appeals to Parents through Their Children Are Changing Our 
Habits, Our Ambitions, and Our National Consciousness 


By Richard Surrey 


9 wanes March, of this year, 
the Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush 
Company used a page advertise- 
ment offering free toothbrushes of 
a special size for children born 
within certain years. It expected 
no more than 25,000 replies. In 
fact, it organized a little staff of 
six girls to handle approximately 
that number of requests for free 
toothbrushes. 

But before the advertisement 
stopped pulling, 145,835 inquiries 
had been received, the staff of 
girls had been increased to eighty- 
four, and the post office at 
Florence, Mass., had to send out 
an S. O. S. call for six extra clerks 
to handle the mail, 

Why? 

Because the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
people had under-estimated the 
pulling-power of the child appeal. 

The child appeal is not new. 
Jingles and fairy stories and pic- 
tures of growing babies have been 
used since advertising was itself in 
the childlike stages. But some- 
thing has happened to the child 
appeal in the last few years. I 
don’t like to say that it is growing 
up, because the children are there, 
as young and fresh and magnetic 
as ever. But something has hap- 
pened to them. They are no longer 
stuck into a layout merely as at- 
tention-getters. They are being 
used as channels for a type of ad- 
vertising of a more public-spirited 
character than any this country 
has ever seen, campaigns that are 
changing the consciousness of the 
nation, particularly in regard to 
the twin curses of society—poverty 
and disease. 

Take the banks, for instance. 
Until recently, you never saw a 
youngster in a bank advertisement 
except at Christmas time, when the 
Suggestion was sometimes made 
that a bank account was the best 
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possible gift for a growing child. 
(A bank account would be the last 
thing I’d give my children for a 
Christmas present, but I know of a 
bank in a small city that succeeded 
in opening 160 such accounts as a 
result of three or four single- 
column newspaper advertisements. ) 

But apart from Christmas al- 
together—in mid-September—the 
Seaboard National Bank ran a 
newspaper advertisement contain- 
ing an illustration of a child of 
four whose balloon had just es- 
caped from his chubby hand. “The 
Lost Balloon,” cried the headline. 
“May your children’s disappoint- 
ments always be equally trivial.” 
And then this copy: 


little fellow! His heart is 
How unkind of that sudden 


Poor 

broken! 
gust of wind to whisk from the chubby 
hand the prized balloon and send it on 
a journey toward the sun! 
« But Daddy will soon make good the 
loss. A new balloon of gorgeous color 
will quickly turn the clouds into sun- 
shine. 

That seems to be Daddy’s perennial 
job to keep the clouds away and to 
make his children’s lives one continuous 
day of sunshine. And, as they grow to 
maturity, it becomes more difficult. It 
copes more expensive and more skil- 
ful planning. 

Instead of a balloon your son wants 
financial backing to establish himself on 
a firm foundation; your daughter wants 
vocational education. You want them 
both to Rave a trip to Europe, and other 
ea which perhaps you never en- 
joyed. 


Following this, there was a 
little more copy dealing with a 
booklet designed to help parents 
safeguard their investments. 

Not bank accounts for children, 
notice. But bank accounts and safe 
investments for parents in order 
that the oncoming generation may 
have a full chance of development. 
Copy that is a spur to ambition. 

And then there is soap. 

Soap and children. Yes, you'll 
say, the connection is obvious to 
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the point of staleness. But there 
are always new slants that inject 
novelty into the appeal. Witness 
last year’s Lifebuoy contest in 
which $10,000 was given away for 
photographs of the healthiest and 
happiest mothers and children in 
the country, with the additional 
offer, thrilling to thousands of 
families, of a free trip to New 
York to have their portraits painted 
by a famous artist. How many 
mothers could resist that? 

Well, that was all right for last 
year. But this year, Lifebuoy had 
to have something fresh. Still the 
child appeal; but a new slant. 
The “Wash-up Chart.” 

At the top of the chart are five 
small illustrations underlined with 
simple directions about the wash- 
ing of hands. Below are the days 
of the week with six columns op- 
posite them, headed: “I have 
washed with Lifebuoy health soap 
—Before dressing—Before dinner 
—After school—Before supper— 
At bedtime—Baths.” 

Below these ruled columns are 
five more small illustrations of 
Books, Footwear, Hands, Pets, 
Doorknobs, under a display line 
which says: “There are germs on 
almost everything you touch.” 

Below these again is a space for 
the child’s name, age and address, 
with a note suggesting that last 
week’s chart should be signed and 
sent in to the Lever Brothers Com- 
pany, who, for a good record, 
promise to send each child “a use- 
ful token and a membership cer- 
tificate in the Lifebuoy League of 
Health Guards.” 

The advertisement states that the 
“Lifebuoy Clean Hands Campaign” 
has been started in 39,000 schools, 
and suggests that mothers can 
carry on at home the “jolly game 
of keeping clean.” 

A very similar chart is the one 
used by The Borden Company. .In 
this case, the days of the week 
head the columns and at the side 
are eleven “daily health habits,” de- 
scribed as follows: 


1. I played out of doors. 

2. I took a bath on each day checked. 

3. I was in bed ten hours last night 
with my windows open. 

4. I washed my face, ears, neck, 
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hands and wore clean clothes. 

. I drank at least four glasses of 

water today. 

I went to the toilet at the regular 

time. 

7. I brushed my teeth at least twice 
today. 

8. I ate vegetables such as spinach, 
string-beans, peas and carrots. 

9. I ate fruit such as prunes, dates, 
oranges and apples. 

10. I ate cereals such as _ oatmeal, 
Cream of Wheat and Farina. 

11. I drank my regular glass of Eagle 
Brand Milk today. 


n wm 


These two advertisements, by 
the way, have gone into a special 
folder that I am keeping for the 
occasional highbrow of a cynical 
turn of mind who talks to me 
about all the bunk and sloppy emo- 
tionalism and downright fraud in 
advertising. And some day, when 
one of these highbrows wants to 
write a treatise on the factors— 
“factors” is the kind of word they 
use—that have made Americans 
the cleanest, healthiest and sanest 
people on the face of the earth, I 
shall be pleased to hand him my 
folder of advertisements contain- 
ing the widest and most effective 
contribution to that cleanliness, that 
health and that sanity. 

Certainly there’s a profit motive 
behind such campaigns. But one 
of these days, another book will be 
written to show that profits can't 
be made in this country in a big 
way and over a long period of 
time without benefit to millions. 

But let’s get back to the 
kiddies. 

Here’s a laundry machinery cam- 
paign. How do they tie up to 
children? No, it isn’t copy about 
cleanliness of children’s clothes. 
It’s educational copy that plants 
seeds of ambition and the idea of 
mother-companionship in the minds 
of thousands. “By living with her 
children, a mother can guide them 
safely to sturdy manhood and 
wholesome womanhood.” 

Freedom from drudgery! Time 
and inclination to spend hours out 
doors with the children on “the 
road to high adventure.” 

Does copy like that sell laundry 
machinery ? 

Without the slightest hesitation, 
I'll say, “Yes.” 

Can the women of America read 
that sort of copy and continue f 
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“The Big Leader 
in Lineage” 


Reprinted From Advertisers’ Weekly 
of Recent Date 


advertising in the daily newspapers of 

the 10 largest cities in the United 
States for the first nine months of 1925 show 
The Detroit News with 24,031,714 lines to be 
the leader. 


‘ “FF savertis covering the total volume of 


“The performance is the more notable for 
the reason that among all of the newspapers 
in the larger cities none more completely 
covers its community and none is more pro- 
ductive of results. 


“Out of this heavy volume of advertising the 
people of Detroit daily hunt out the offerings 
that appeal to them. It constitutes the key to 
the fastest growing and most prosperous city 
in the United States. ' 


“Results indicate the folly of all theory that 
crowded pages and bulky newspapers are a 
handicap for results in newspaper advertising. 
People do not go on spending real money for 
space continuously unless it pays them. 


“The record of The Detroit News shows 
steady growth in volume for a number of 
years. It is distinctly the representative 
newspaper in its field—now a newspaper field, 
with The News it.” 


The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation Week Day or Sunday in Michigan 
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retain the old-fashioned notion 
that a spotless, ultra-tidy home 
with the “all-mud-abandon-ye-who- 
enter-here” sign over the door, is 
more to be desired than open air, 
health, companionship and _ the 
tolerant guardianship of the 
morals of the youth they have 
brought into the world? 

Can the men of America con- 
tinue, in the face of that copy, to 
look upon their wives as hired 
housekeepers? Can a man read 
copy of that sort without it spur- 
ring his ambition to make more 
money, relieve his wife of 
drudgery, and give his children the 
chance they deserve? 

Ah, you say, this man would 
breed discontent. 

Yes, I would. 

Bernard Shaw, the modern 
prophet, the bitter-mouthed Jere- 
miah of our time—will tell you 
that poverty is a crime! Read 
“Major Barbara” and you'll see 
what he means, and what I mean. 

Back, wayward muse, to the 
children again. 

Here are iodine and bandages 
and gauze—and children! Bauer 
& Black offering “Five hundred 
$10 gold pieces for the 500 boys 
and girls who perform the best 
first aid in 1925,” and asking 
parents; “Does your boy or girl 
know what to do in an accident 
emergency away from home? Send 
coupon for free Junior First Aid 
Book and details of $5,000 First 
Aid Contest.” And the copy: 


aes Miss Martha Dentler, of War- 
ren, had read her Bauer & Black 
First Faia lessons very carefully. 

One day last May, her father tore 
an ugly gash in three of his fingers, 
while working in the garage. Martha 
stopped the bleeding in a_ twinkling, 
swabbed the wounds with iodine, and 
applied the right First Aid dressings. 

When the doctor came, he inspected 
= work, and called it a perfect 
jo 

This is a sample of the thousands of 
heart-warming reports pouring in to 
Bauer & Black from boys and girls 
everywhere. 


Prevention of infection! Relief 
of suffering! Amputation saved! 
The development, as the copy says, 
of “a young American knight 
errantry!” This advertisement, 
too, must go into my folder. 
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And then there are motor cars, 

Did you see the General Motors 
advertisement at the time of 
school-opening? Here’s the first 
paragraph: 


What a change the car is making in 
the education of our boys and girls! 
Everywhere old-fashioned countr 
schools are being merged into the pal 
ern consolidated schools, whose pupils 
are brought in cars and buses from 
miles around. More than 1,400 such 
schools were established in 1924 alone 


—putting the boys and girls of their . 


section on a basis of educational equal- 
ity with their cousins of the city. 


What farmer isn’t bucked up by 
such copy as that? 

Poverty is a crime. 

And advertising, aimed at the 
ambitions of parents through their 
children, is making America con- 
scious of its criminality. 

And it is bringing up the younger 
generation with a determination 
to be several moves farther from 
poverty than their fathers. 

It is now, and always will be, 
poverty’s arch-enemy ! 


Tells of 1926 Advertising 


Plans in Financial Copy 
The Williams - Oil - O - Matic Heating 
Corporation, Bloomington, IIl., manufac. 
turer of automatic oil burners, will 
spend $600,000 for advertising in 1926, 
according to current financial copy re 
garding a stock issue by the company, 
This investment is presented as one of 
the reasons why the company’s sales 
growth may be expected to continue. 
The offering copy points out that the 
company began to advertise nationally 
in 1924 with a dealer organization of 
400. Its sales during 1924 were 7,038 
units with net earnings after taxes of 
$664,433.81. For 1925 the company 
will have spent $500,000 for advertising, 
During the first ten months it 
sold 10,502 units with net earnings 
after taxes of $775,403.16. It now has 
1,600 dealers with distribution in every 
State in the Union. 


P. W. Nickel with Corduroy 


Tire Company 
P. W. Nickel has joined the staff 
of the Corduroy Tire Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., as director of publicity. 
He was formerly with Walter Peter- 
son, advertising agency, also of 
Rapids. 











Ed Pinaud’s Account for 
J. Walter Thompson 


Ed Pinaud’s, New York, perfume and 
toilet articles, has placed its advertis- 
ing account with the J. Walter Thomp 
son Company, Inc., lew York. 
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It Always Pays to 
Count the Cost! 
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T the basic advertising rate it costs 
24.1 cents per line to reach 100,000 
New York City homes though THE 
WORLD. In The Times it costs 36.9 cents. 
In The Herald Tribune it costs 42.2 cents. 


This applies to circulation concen- 
trated directly within the five boroughs 
of Greater New York, where the bulk of 
all selling is done, and where the manu- 
facturer’s distribution reaches its greatest 
degree of saturation. 


The circulation you buy outside of this 
area is a gamble: some of it represents 
buying power for New York merchants, 
but as to how much, one guess is as good 
as another. 


One thing is certain: the New York 
city circulation is a known quantity, within 
daily reach of your store. You can put 
your hand on it 24 hours a day! 


Why tolerate in your advertising 
department a waste that would be 
unthinkable in your purchasing depart- 
ment? If economy is worth practicing, 
it is worth applying generally ! 





The Three-Cent Quality Medium 
of America’s Greatest Market 


PULITZER BUILDING, NEW YORK 
TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 
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Past the 
Million Mark 


HE circulation of The Coun- 
try Gentleman has passed the 


million mark. 


This is the response of the 
American farm family to the 
first farm paper which had 
the vision to break frankly with 
the past, and to adapt its policy 
to the new conditions which 


rule on the farm today. ii 


On August 22nd, the last 
weekly issue of The Country Gen- 
tleman, the net paid circulation 
was 808,407. With December, 
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its fourth issue as a monthly, 
the circulation is well past the 
million mark—the result of a 
spontaneous increase in reader 
demand manifested through all 
channels of distribution. 


On August 29th,in announcing 
the new monthly Country Gen- 
tleman, we stated that we had 
adopted certain changesto make 
The Country Gentleman “the 
foremost publication in America 
for those whose homes, or whose 
interests, are in the country.” 


By the verdict of its readers, it 
has reached this goal—in less 
than four short months. 


xOUNITY (jentleman 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, 
Boston, San Francisco, Detroit, Cleveland 
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Malt Breakfast Food 


increased its sales 


3Y3 % 


in the New York market by using the 


Herald Tribune 


exclusively 





This letter from Wood, Putnam & Wood tells the story 


Boston, November 3oth, 1925 
New York Herald Tribune, 
New York City 


Dear Sirs: 

You know, of course, that we have been using the New York 
Herald Tribune exclusively in{New York City in advertising Male 
Breakfast Food. 

In this connection a letter from our Sales Manager, received this 
morning, will interest you. I quote from this letter : 


“October has been the largest Malt Breakfast Food 
month ever had in the New York market. Also our 

siness as a whole 33'4% greater this year than 
for October a year ago.” 


Mr. Shepardson, President of the Malted Cereals Company has heard 
repeatedly from dealers, from influential people and from professional 
men, especially in the suburbs, asking to be directed to grocers carrying 
Malt Food. 
This speaks well for the ability of the New York Herald Tribune 
to cover the New York Food market. 
Very truly yours, 
WOOD, PUTNAM & WOOD CO., 
(Signed) Marion H. Clarke 


New Dork 
Herald Gribune 


The logical keystone for a successful advertising campai; 
in the World’s Greatest Market. 
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When Will the Farmer Market 
Advertised Crops? 


He Is Waking Up, But Advertising Is Still a Long Way Beyond His 
Horizon, Leaders in Farm Marketing Affairs Believe 


OR many years, manufacturers 

of all kinds of merchandise have 
made sizable investments in proj- 
ects designed to get bigger slices 
of the farmer’s dollar. There has 
been a lot of advertising competi- 
tion for that dollar. Probably there 
will be more competition for it 
than ever as farmers and dollars 
get on more familiar terms. And 
for that reason, when advertising 
and the farmer are mentioned, the 
farmer will continue to be thought 
of as the market, the buyer and 
not the seller of the product ad- 
vertised. 

Is there any possibility that the 
farmer may be developed as an ad- 
vertiser? With his heightening 
interest in marketing his crops, 
can’t he be looked on as a user of 
advertising at some time not too 
remote? : 

Lately, with the better economic 
outlook on the farm and semi- 
official assurances that farmers are 
actually making real headway, the 
question of the possible status of 
the farmer as a marketer and an 
advertiser has bobbed up again. 
Last week, in Chicago, where some 
forty or fifty associations of stock 
breeders, county agents, farmers 
and marketing officials met, adver- 
tising was discussed in many 
quarters. The general resulting 
opinion was that although the 
farmer is not yet ready to assume 
the role of advertiser, he is more 
ifiterested than ever in many of the 
details that must always precede 
advertising. When he understands 
some of the more important of 
those details, several marketing 
officials agreed, he is likely to _be- 
comme a factor in advertising. Until 
then, it would be a bad mistake to 
hurry him. : 

“Remember that farmers are just 
about at the point where they are 
thinking of farming as a business,” 
a' former State university instruc- 
tor now working with farm com- 
munities in the Middle West said 





to Printers’ Inx. “There is some 
mighty clear thinking going on to- 
day on the farm both with respect 
to getting the farm income and 
spending it. Don’t think the farmer 
is provincial He is thinking 
in terms of programs. For the 
first time, I think, he is budgeting 
his expenditures and setting up 
goals. That is, the budget has be- 
come a definite means to some defi- 
nite end. He has turned away 
from his old tendencies to buy oil 
stocks and bid up the prices of 
farm lands. Having had his 
fingers burned speculating, he is 
turning now to more substantial 
and less spectacular things. 

“Ts there any likelihood that the 
farmer will become an advertiser? 
I don’t know. Not immediately, 
probably. But the farmer has his 
ear tuned keener than ever for 
promising marketing methods. If 
he can use advertising he must first 
be taught to know something about 
it by governmental bureaus, county 
agents, extension services, farm 
bureaus and similar agencies that 
he knows and trusts.” 

In opening the sessions of the 
National Association of Market- 
ing Officials, Hugh J. Hughes, 
president said: “It is high time that 
we determine where the exact 
centre of each marketing problem 
is, and that we attack it with 
balanced vision. The American 
farmer is yet very far from his 
goal. Co-operation has not yet 
succeeded. The best that can be 
said is that it is on its way to 
success, provided everyone does his 
part. But we may well agree that 
co-operation will not solve all of 
the problems of the farmer.” 

Guy C. Smith, advertising man- 
ager of Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
Chicago packers and canners of 
food products, sketched some of 
the primary points that he felt any 
farm group ought to know about 
before taking any advertising steps: 
He was speaking, bear in mind, to 
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men active in the agricultural 
economic work in colleges and 
State universities, to Government 
officials, to farm marketing ad- 
visers. In the main, his audience 
was composed of men who can and 
will influence the farm population. 
They all have immediate and 
personal contacts with farmers, 
contacts which most farmers are 
anxious to maintain. Besides this, 
they have the confidence of farm- 
ers. Farmers will listen to and 
accept the counsel of these men. 
Their advice has proved its value 
in the past and it is apparent that 
they have no ax to grind in urg- 
ing this move or that move. 

Advertising is related to the 
marketing of farm products, said 
Mr. Smith, in just the same way 
that it is related to anything else. 
The details vary but the principles 
governing its application to the 
farmer are just the same as the 
principles that govern the adver- 
tising of a manufacturer. One 
idea that handicaps the user of 
advertising in marketing farm 
products, he pointed out, is the 
idea that, as a business, farming 
is different from other businesses. 
It is different but the difference lies 
in matter of detail. 

For advertising purposes Mr. 
Smith divided farm products into 
three classes. These are: 

Raw materials used for 
manufacturing purposes such as 
wheat, wool, etc. These are related 
to advertising in a remote way, he 
showed. The advertising of the 
flour millers or the clothing manu- 
facturers has some effect on the 
market for wheat and wool but the 
relation is not close. 

. Farm products which are 
used or sold about as produced but 
which are also used in manufac- 
turing. Milk is an example of this 
group. Most of it is used on the 
farm or made into butter. 

3. Farm products that are sold 
to the consumer practically as they 
come from the farm. This class of 
products can be advertised. It in- 
cludes many kinds of fruit and 
vegetables that are susceptible of 
grading, standardizing and trade- 
marking. 

“The principle that before you 
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begin to advertise you must have 
a good product is not univer- 
sally understood or accepted by 
farmers,’ continued Mr. Smith, 
“Quality is of utmost importance 
in building a business for perma- 
nence. The public has never been 
so interested as at present in buy- 
ing nationally advertised goods, 
Buyers know, although they are 
not always conscious of it, that any 
manufacturer who advertises must 
put up a good product. The house- 
wife has convinced herself that the 
products she sees advertised na- 
tionally are reliable. Women are 
consciously studying advertising 
today. We know that because of 
the tremendous volume of letters 
that we receive at Libby, McNeill 
& Libby daily that comment on 
matters mentioned in our advertis- 
ing. 

“To make profitable and exten- 
sive use of advertising there must 
be an even greater standardization 
of farm products in the future 
than there has been in the past. 
Of course, that limits the applica- 
tion of advertising to agriculture 
to those centres where there is 
specialization and large-scale pro- 
duction. Again, there must be a 
known market for the product and 
the market must be known in- 
timately. Let me illustrate what 
I mean by an example from my 
own company. We enjoy a very 
satisfactory sale of evaporated milk 
in a certain city of about 150,000 
population. 

“Out of the total population of 
that city 14 per cent is Polish but 
that 14 per cent consumes 40 per 
cent of all the milk we sell in that 
market. It is a waste of time to 
try to sell evaporated milk to the 
so-called high-class residential dis- 
tricts of a city. The people who 
live there want fresh milk and 
cream. They can afford it and they 
won’t have anything else. The 
others are the ones to whom we 
must advertise. 

“Those things make me urge 
farmers to know their markets in- 
timately. Racial and regional in- 
fluences are important. When there 
is a known market for a product 
and when the characteristics of 
the market are also known, con- 
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Smashing 
Alli Records 
in New Orleans 


The Times-Picayune printed 1,769,127 lines ot 
paid advertising in November—the greatest 
volume ever published by it or any other 
New Orleans newspaper in one calendar month. 


This was 184,544 lines gain over November 
last year. 

It was 83% in excess of the second paper, 
published evenings and Sunday. 

It was 88% in excess of the third paper, 
published evenings and Sunday. 

It was 178% in excess of the fourth paper, 
published week day mornings. 

Month in and month out, space-buyers invest 
more advertising dollars in Times-Picayune space 
than in all other New Orleans papers combined 
—seven issues a week against twenty. 

There could be no more conclusive evidence 
of the tremendous power of The Times-Picayune 
to produce sales for advertisers. 


Che Gimes- Picayune 


(ti-e7es7 FOR THE SOUTH 








Member 100,000 Group of 
American Cities 


Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg & Noee, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
St. Louis, Kansas City and Atlanta; R. J. Bidwell Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles 
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sistent advertising really becomes 
a permanent investment.” 

Perhaps the obstruction that has 
wrecked more prospective adver- 
tising campaigns for farm products 
than any other is the question of 
financing. William Garfitt, secre- 
tary of the Western Fruit Growers 
Exchange, told the marketing 
officials present at the Chicago 
meeting some of his experiences 
with apple growers in the North- 
west. “The real question that lies 
down at the bedrock of every ad- 
vertising effort,” he said, “is how to 
raise the mecessary money. Sec- 
tional jealousies will stand in the 
way of proper financing. The re- 
fusal of one distributing factor to 
share in the advertising investment 
will handicap growers. Still an- 
other obstacle is the lack of a con- 
fidential relationship between pro- 
ducers and distributing agencies. 
Real co-operative advertising of a 
fruit or vegetable must be based on 
such a relationship. The first step 
toward this, in the opinion of many, 
is the voluntary acceptance of a 
code of ethics or standards of 
practice on the part of wholesale 
jobbers and commission men. 

Those who feel that the stage is 
all set for the appearance of farm 
advertisers who will duplicate the 
success of the citrus fruit, raisin, 
prune and walnut growers of the 
Pacific Coast seem destined to wait 
for some time. The farmer in the 
East, South and Middle West is 
not ready for any advertising effort 
comparable to those which have 
come from the Far West. In many 
cases, he is doubtless ready to be- 
gin in a small and inexpensive way. 
His counselors in the farm bureau 
and at the agricultural college are 
ready to recommend recipe books, 
posters, etc. to him. The next 
step should be greater advertising. 

The key men who are working 
hand in hand with the farmer need 
first to be taught more about ad- 
vertising and how it operates. 
When they appreciate what adver- 
tising can do and when the farmer 
sees the full value of team-work, 
either in the co-operative market- 
ing association or in a farmers’ 
corporation, the way may be 
cleared for advertised farm crops. 
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Sales Articles 
with Old Fashioned 
““Horse-Sense” 





PusLisHiInG CoMPANy 
Cui1caco 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

This is just a note of appreciation 
for the splendid articles appearing from 
time to time in Printers’ INK, written 
by James A. Worsham, treasurer and 
general manager of the Maroa Mfg. 
Company. 

It seems to me that these articles 
are exceedingly unusual in that they 
combine great human interest with a 
wealth of the old fashioned “‘horse- 
sense.” Mr. Worsham seems to have 
an exceptional knowledge of the psy- 
chology of selling and human nature, 

THE Penton Pusiisuinc Company, 
R. Avey. 


THE PENTON 


M® AVEY’S expression of 
appreciation for the articles 
written by Mr. Worsham is typical 
of several letters of commendation 
which we have received. We be- 
lieve that these readers, together 
with others who have found Mr. 
Worsham’s discussions of selling 
and sales direction helpful, will be 
interested in having placed before 
them a complete list of his articles 
over a period of a little more than 
two years. The list follows.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


Printers’ Ink MonTHLY 

“How to Compensate Salesmen in Sea- 
sonal Lines”; June, 1925; page 45. 

“How Many Calls Should a Salesman 
Make After He Has Been Turned 
Down?’”’; April, 1925; page 94. 

“Giving Salesmen 10 Per Cent More 
Time Fe Prospects”; August, 1924; 
page 

Bales Quotas That Play Fair with the 
Sales ed * June, 1924; page 33. 

Printers’ IN 

sn Not Abolish the Dotted Line?”; 
Septem! er 17, 1925; page 3 
‘Plain Tales from the Sticks”; July 9, 
1925; page 134. 

“How Customers Are Lost and Sal- 
va November 27, 1924; page 17. 

‘The Value of an ‘Open Policy 
for Purchasing Agents”; April 10, 1924; 
page 33. 

“Buyers and Purchasing Agents Re- 
sponsible for Part of the High Cost of 
a yy January 31, 1924; page 17. 

“A General Manager Tells 

Called a ‘Failure’ ”; 

page 8. 


pod... Is 
tember 6, 1923; 


C. T. Martin Appointed by 


General Outdoor Advertising 

C. T. Martin has been appointed sales 
manager of the Cleveland di vision of the 
General Outdoor Advertising Company- 
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Yes, the Herald-Traveler 
is READ 


One day the Boston Herald carried 
a brief editorial—without unusual dis- 
play —and suggesting that readers 
might wish to send in their opinions. 


Three days later, the editor was 
forced to ask that no more letters be 
written. The number received already 
exceeded ten thousand. 


This is convincing evidence of un- 
usual reader interest. Yet it is merely 
typical of the attention your message 
will receive when it is broadcast to 
Boston through the columns of this 
paper. 

The Herald-Traveler is read. On 
every page of every issue is something 
to interest some member of each family 
it serves. The Herald-Traveler com- 
pletely meets the preferences of more 
than a quarter-million families —a 
clientele which no other Boston paper 
has ever been able to satisfy. 


We should be glad to send you a 
copy of “Business Boston,” an im- 
portant story of advertising oppor- 
tunities in this most responsive section 
of the rich Boston market. Write for 
it today on your business stationery. 














BOSTON HERALD -TRAVELER 
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- « « « the nime key markets 
a 


ACH market steadily prosperous. Each market 
a jobbing center. Each the vent through which 
to tap the wealth of its own trade territory. 


In these nine progressive, flourishing Texas Cities 
nearly a million consumers live. Combined these 
cities represent a metropolitan market exceeded in 
size by only New York, Chicago, Philadelphia and 
Detroit. 


Around them lies the greater market of Texas—com- 
pact and convenient. In this area (comprising less 
than half the square miles area of the state) ninety per 
cent of all Texas lives, prospers and buys. 
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a ticket to Texas ..... please 


E asked a venerable old man...a substantial 
citizen ... what he would say to picture Texas 
to an inquiring merchandiser. 


He answered us, “Tell him to buy a ticket and come 
down to see.”” 


That is wholesome advice. And we say this seriously. 


You cannot understand how important this market 
is to your business without seeing. 


You cannot understand the substantial economic 
foundation that lies beneath its present great develop- 
ment without seeing the fields... white with the 
cotton ... its forests of southern pine. .. its oil derricks 
flowing a golden stream ... its expanding factories... 
its prosperous cities and its thriving towns and villages. 


Already ...in point of population ... it is your fifth 
market. Great as its present can prove to be... its 
future is filled with greater rewards. 


A product... established in Texas now... will find 
itself carried upward with the growth of this empire 
of wealth. 


Buy a ticket to Texas. It will prove an investment 
... not an expense. 


Any newspaper in any key city will be glad to give 
you complete data on its territory. Write today. 
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Even though 

the net paid 
circulation of the 
Sunday 

Detroit Times 

is now more than 
300,000 

we do not claim 
that this paper 
alone can “cover” 
the Greater Detroit 
market of a 

million and a half--- 


but The Sunday Times 


and one other 
newspaper 
will do your job. 
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“We'll Allow Them Fifty Cents a 


Gross for Advertising” 


And Then the Fun Begins 
By A. H. Deute 


General Sales Manager, The Borden Company 


5 begs advertising manager found 
a memo on his desk the other 
morning reading like this: “We 
have arranged to allow the Jones 
Company fifty cents a gross for 
advertising. I cannot tell you just 
what this will come to for the 
year, but it should approximate 
$5,000.” 

The advertising manager did not 

wait to write an answering memo 
to the sales manager. He just 
dashed out of his office, down the 
corridor and into the other man’s 
office. 
“What’s the big idea?” He 
waved the memo. “I just wound 
up a session with the Big Boss and 
he just got through telling me 
that the advertising was all under 
control and that aside from the 
space ordered and bought, we 
would not spend $5,000. And now 
you come along and tack on this 
$5,000. 

“Furthermore, this $5,000 isn’t 
advertising at all. It’s nothing but 
a price concession. What happened 
was that you could not get the 
order at the regular price and you 
did not want to say that you cut 
the price, so you agreed to let him 
have fifty cents a gross for ‘adver- 
tising.’ 

“Now, I'll tell you what I’ll do. 
I'll go to the Chief and I'll tell 
him that an unusual circumstance 
has come up which might result in 
real and definite volume which will 
be acceptable to him. I will tell 
him of this deal and I will under- 
take to get him to stand for the 
increased advertising expenditure 
on one condition and that is that 
we will agree to spend fifty cents 
a gross advertising with this buyer 
and that I am to have direct 
supervision of its expenditure. 
Another condition is that they are 
to render us complete monthly 
statements showing how the money 
was spent and those statements 





will have to show that it was 
really spent in actual advertising 
before we approve it. It means 
that they can’t deduct fifty cents a 
gross at the end of each month 
and call it ‘advertising.’ ” 

But this, it seems, wouldn’t do at 
all. The buyer would not consider 
anything of that nature. It seems 
that he had-a complete advertising 
department which cost a‘great deal 
of money. Also, he was handling 
his various men on a bonus basis 
and allowed certain premiums to 
his salesmen. This advertising 
allowance was to be applied in 
large part to this purpose. 

“Oh, that’s it,” said the adver- 
tising manager. “He is paying 
salaries to salesmen with money 
that he gets out of us, but we 
charge it up to advertising and 
make a joke out of our advertis- 
ing fund and let the advertising 
appropriation be devoted to buying 
business at a cut price.” 

We are not particularly inter- 
ested here in the controversy be- 
tween the advertising and sales 
departments except in that it brings 
out rather clearly the inherent un- 
fairness and weakness of the ad- 
vertising allowance. 


HOW BUYERS DO IT 


I don’t know who invented it. 
Some advertising managers blame 
the salesmen or a wily sales man- 
ager, while others say that it came 
from the fertile mind of a clever 
buyer. There are many sales man- 
agers who will not consider an 
order that is offered at a conces- 
sion of ten cents a gross, but they 
will warm up to the offer of a 
buyer who says: “Now, if we take 
on your line we will go after it 
right. Otherwise, we won’t take it 
on at all. We don’t put in lines 
just because we like the salesman 
or the house he represents. We 
do not permit ourselves to be clut- 
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tered up with a number of lines 
all of about the same quality. In 
taking on your line, we will have 
to withdraw our interest frem an- 
other line. We do not merely hand 
out merchandise. We train our 
people to sell it. Also, we must 
advertise it. 

“Now, your line is not so well 
known in this market as it should 
be. Still, you are putting a lot of 
money into advertising. I am 
afraid you are over-developed ‘in 
national advertising and weak 
locally. So if we take on your 
line, it will pay you and us if you 
will divert a portion of your gen- 
eral advertising money into local 
advertising. 

“We have decided that if this is 
agreeable to you, we will do busi- 
ness with you. You can expect to 
sell us about 10,000 gross for the 
balance of the year, providing peo- 
ple take to the goods as we think 
they will and you do the right 
kind of local advertising. Still, 
$5,000 spent in a local newspaper 
campaign won’t get you very far 
and, in any case, your money is 
gone. So we figure that if you 
will allow us fifty cents a case for 
advertising, we will advertise your 
goods in the various ways at our 
disposal and we will put sales ac- 
tivity and special effort back of 
your line and it will give you more 
advertising for less money. And, 
if the worse comes to the worst, 
you haven’t spent any more money 
than your volume warrants.” 


IT SOUNDS VERY LOGICAL 


All of this sounds very fine and 
very logical to the salesman or 
sales manager who sees a large 
order in the offing. The house 
really is putting a lot of money 
into advertising and taking a 
chance on getting results. Here is 
a definite, sure-fire proposition 
which means that the advertising 
gets results or it costs nothing. 

So the buyer and the sales man- 
ager talk it over and it all seems 
very fair and sound. It seems to 
be the highest form of co-opera- 
tion and promises advertising as- 
surance and certain returns along 
lines which the buying of space in 
newspapers, for instance, cannot 


commence to offer. 
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All of this is beautifully pictured 
by the sales manager. It is a most 
plausible story and he is a most 
plausible sales manager. But the 
advertising manager has listened 
before and has profited by experi 
ence. 

“Let me recite the cheerful little 
experience just a year ago with the 
Blank Company,” he replies, 
“What did we do there? We gave 
them fifty cents a gross and we 
expected to sell them several thou 
sand cases. They did buy a car t 
start. And then what happened? 
We did about the same amount of 
business after that with them that 
we had been doing, b:1! instead of 
getting our regular price, we gotit 
less fifty cents a gross ‘advertis- 
ing.’ 
“What did the advertising al 
lowance do? Nothing. And why 
didn’t it? Because it wasn’t adver- 
tising at all. They didn’t look atit 
as advertising. They put the 
money into some special graft pot 
they have around. I bet the spell 
binder who dragged it out of us 
works on commission. What they 
did do was to go to each one of 
our competitors and tell them that 
we were giving them advertising 
support and that they would have 
to put their effort behind our line 
because we were ‘co-operating’ 
with them, unless, of course, the 
other concerns would do the same 
thing. And then what happened? 
They got two of them to come 
through. The third one—White 
and Company—didn’t. They kept 
on with their regular advertising. 

“And then what happened? 
Didn’t I have a talk with that 
same buyer? And he said to me: 
‘Well, we’re for you and 
rather sell your line than While 
and Company’s line, but people m 


this town seem to prefer fhat 
product to yours. Maybe it has 
better quality. And, then, too, that 


great advertising campaign 
theirs does do a lot to make | 
come in here and ask for their 
goods. And when people specify 
brand by name, we have a p 
against substituting or trying ® 
persuade them to buy another 
article.’ . 
“We withdrew that advertising 
allowance. They told us 
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36,604 More 


For six months ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1925, the week day cir- 
culation of the Item-Tribune 
combination averaged 91,515. 
This means that on week days 
Item-Tribune advertisers have 
increased the city coverage of 
their announcements by 36,604! 

On yearly contracts we'll 
GUARANTEE 95,000 total 
week day circulation average 
and 80,000 city week day circu- 
lation average, backed by the 
A. B. C. audit. 

The rate is 20c a line, for 
morning coverage, evening cov- 


erage—COMPLETE coverage. 


IN NEW ORLEANS IT JS 
THE ITEM-TRIBUNE 
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would not throw out our. line but 
would handle only what was 
needed to supply positive demand. 
Then we put our money into 
straight local advertising and our 
sales began to climb. And _ that 
same concern is now buying more 
of us than ever before.” 

All the foregoing has to do with 
the perverted advertising allow- 
ance—the advertising allowance 
which is never really regarded as 
money to be put into advertising, 
but which is really a price con- 
cession, 

On the other hand, there is no 
form of advertising which is more 
commendable than the well-worked 
out co-operative campaign in 
which the manufacturer and the 
local distributor work together. 
Bat here we come into an entirely 
different field of work. The ele- 
ment of a price concession under 
the guise of an advertising allow- 
ance is altogether eliminated. 

Stuart Peabody, advertising 
manager of the Borden Company, 
draws the line in this way, in dis- 
cussing the matter: “If it is real 
co-operative advertising, the ad- 
vertising managers of the two 
houses can handle it between them- 
selves and work to achieve results 
that will make them both proud 
of the undertaking. If, on the 
other hand, the so-called advertis- 
ing allowance denotes a sum of 
money which is spent in devious 
ways, it then becomes a case of the 


advertising appropriation being 
made the victim of a salesman’s 
weakness.” 


It seems, then, that there are two 
definite elements to consider. The 
first, which is the price concession 
under the guise of an advertising 
allowance, is just plain price cut- 
ting: It ought to be charged off 
as such. It has no business to ap- 
pear in the advertising account 
When it does appear there, the 
company is simply fooling itself 
by charging to advertising some- 
thing which is not advertising at 
all. 

The second element is that of 
out and out co-operative advertis- 
ing which is, in many ways, a 
splendid and economical form of 
advertising. There is a distinct 
advantage offered by the real co- 





operative campaign in that it in- 
sures an active and sympathetic in- 
terest on the part of the dealer, 
Advertising is brought strongly 
home to him when he pays part 
of its cost. Such actual advertis- 
ing is a long way from the ad- 
vertising concession. 

The important thing is that the 
manufacturer or producer should 
ask himself: Is the money to be 
spent for actual advertising or is 


it an allowance -in lieu of a price. 


cut? If the former, then the op- 
portunity for worth-while adver- 
tising is practically unlimited. If 
the latter, then it is not advertising 
at all and no self-respecting adver- 
tising manager will permit its 
being charged to the advertising 
account without a violent protest 
on his part. 





Advertising Campaign for 
California Redwood 


The California Redwood Association, 
San Francisco, is planning to inaugu- 
rate a comprehensive advertising and 
trade extension campaign in the inter- 
est of redwood. A program was unani- 
mously adopted at the recent annual 
meeting and R. F. Hammatt, secre 
of the organization, is now busy wi 
members of the trade extension com- 
mittee completing all details to start 
the work. It is reported that the scope 
of the advertising will be larger than 
any previous activities along that line 
and will call for the establishment of 
an advertising department. 





Ginter, O’Keeffe and Connor 
Chains to Merge 


The Ginter Company, O’Keeffe’s, Inc., 
and the John T. Connor Company, 
New England chain-store grocery sys 
tems, are to be merged. The consoli- 
dation will be known as the First 
National Stores, Inc. The new com- 
pany will operate the retail stores of 
the three concerns as separate divisions 
under their present names, according 
to August F. Goodwin, president of 
The Ginter Company. 


To, Represent New York 
“Daily News” in New England 


Harry J. Walsh of the staff of the 
New York Daily News has been ap 
ointed New ngland representative. 
e will have his headquarters at the 
New York office. 








Joins St. Paul Newspapers 
Clarence Hagman has joined the 
advertising staff of the St. Paul, 
Pioneer Press and Dispatch. 
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American Cranberry 
Austin Nichols = 
B. T. Babbitt 

Baker’s Cocoa 

Bau Olive Oil 

Borden Farm Products 
Cushman’s Bakeries Gusty 
Giroux Grenadine 
Golden Blossom Honey 
Gulden’s Mustard 
Happiness Candy Stores 
Hartley’s Marmalade 
Hecker’s Cream Farina 
Hecker’s Flour 

Horlick’s Malted Milk 
H. J. Heinz Co. 

Hydrox Ice Cream 





mportant FOOD PRODUCT ACCOUNTS 
Active in "THE TELEGRAM “During 1925 


India Tea 

Lea & Perrin Sauce 
Lipton’s Tea 

Loft Chocolate 

Long Island Duck 
Middle Atlantic Fisheries 
Mission Garden Tea 
Nuyen’s Grenadine 

Pride of the Farm Ketchup 
Rinso 

Royal Gelatine Desserts 
Salada Tea 

Sanka Coftee 

Sheffield Farms 

Silz Chicken 

Swift & Co, 

White Rock 

White Rose Tea 


Che New York 


PUBLICATION OFFICE: Telegram Square, New York City 
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“The Market Place 
Where the FOOD BUYERS Go” 


2 Women’s Pages Every Day 


FEATURING A PRACTICAL, Intimately HELPFUL 
FOOD DEPARTMENT ‘Personally Supervised by 


Director Telegra 
ELIZABETH HALLAM BOHN yy oF ne 


N increasingly popular reader-interest 
Of feature, giving invaluable counsel and 

expert food advice to TELEGRAM 
families everywhere — as hundreds of inquiries 
from appreciative readers are proving in every mail. 
An important service to Food Advertisers, giving 
them a ready-made audience of KNOWN food 
buyers—ready to listen, alert to learn, able to buy 
in one of the |most thickly populated food 
consuming sections in the entire United 
States: New York City, the circulation 
area of Tuz New YorkK TELEGRAM. 





Is The Telegram on YOUR 1926 List ? 


Celegram 9956620. 


DAN A. CARROLL, Eastern Representative J. E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
110 E. 42nd Street, New York City Tower Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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Change in Size 
in "THE FARMER’S WIFE 





Important 












Effective with the January 1926 issue THE FARMER’s 
WIFE magazine goes to the new size as follows: 


680 lines to page 
170 lines to the column 


MECHANICAL REQUIREMENTS 


WIDTH DEPTH 
ES are are 93% 12% 
eer errr 7 1214 
PE. «55k 4 eenigees 45% 12% 
hvac. b dca ceaghales 2144 12% 
Center Spread........... 20 12% 
6S han aenenes 936 121% 


All agencies having the double rate card should im- 
mediately tear off 1925 portion. 





THE 


FARMER'S \WIFE 


A Magazine for Farm Women 


Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue 


Chicago, Ill. New York 
Members Audit Bureau of Circulation 
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When You Want to Play Up the 
Slogan 





Are Selling Phrases to Play Minor Roles or Be Featured Members 
of the Advertising Cast? 


By W. Livingston Larned 


CONSIDERABLE interest 
41 surrounds the originating, 
christening and nursery days of an 
advertising slogan. Much stir takes 
place in the family, and 
grave consideration — is 
given to every word. 

But, strangely enough, 
after having once brought 
a slogan into this busy 
world, advertisers are in- 
clined to treat it with 
apparent indifference. 
The slogans become or- 
phans, in a sense. Dur- 
ing the first few months 
or for a year, perhaps, 
they occupy prominent 
positions in displays. They 
are placed in display type 
or hand-drawn letters, 
and made the feature of 
entire campaigns. 

Shortly after this, they 
slip into second place, with 
their significant quotation 
marks still in evidence, 
and, finally, we must look 4 
for them, far down at “In “Sweet's 
the bottom of an adver- 
tisement, secretive and a 
little embarrassed, as if 
nobody cared very much 
for them, but did not 
wish them to be entirely 
forgotten. 

It is fortunate, indeed, 








“Every time you see a bad road 
think of Hasslers” was the slogan 
in point. It was run, in hand- 


lettered style, at the very top posi- 








siling up the side of Mr. Fuji in Japan, to pay tribute to “The 
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i. be pleased to fill your mae ogg for Medusa Literature, standard architectural 


White Portland Cem 
” pages 116-117 and 42: ir 2, you will find detailed specifications. 


ree SANDUSKY CEMENT COMPANY 
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where the slogan is of 
such a character that it 
permits of a steady flow 
of ‘pictorial themes as 
necessary accessories to 
illumine it. The change of picture 
theme keeps the slogan very much 
alive. 

In this class I would put ‘such 
campaigns as the one now used for 
Hassler shock absorbers. Actually, 


the slogan became. the basic theme 
of a long campaign and around 
which the entire campaign revolved. 


a 


THE MEDUSA CEMENT SLOGAN IS IN NO DANGER OF 


—¥ 


BEING OVERLOOKED 


tion of each advertisement, while 
directly beneath it appeared the 
visualization of the same idea: 
unusually bad stretches of road, 
pictured with singular fidelity, and 
as seen by the driver of the car 
through his own windshield. 
Each change of illustration, as 
new interpretations of various road 
73 
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conditions were portrayed, supplied 
necessary stimulus for the slogan. 
The two were inseparable. 

The phrase “It’s ripe tobacco,” 
as used this year for Bayuk Cigars, 
is another instance of a slogan 
utilized as a descriptive line for 
pictures which are always run in 
conjunction. From baskets of 
ripe strawberries in season, to a 
man joyfully smoking beneath the 
bows of an orange tree, the slogan 
repeated its significant message, 
month after month. 

There is such a thing as illus- 
trating a slogan and thereby fea- 
turing it. The Washburn-Crosby 
Company’s “Eventually, Why not 
Now” has been kept in the fore- 
front of popular appeal by just 
such practices. Lettered, in a 
square panel, as a part of the prod- 
uct’s nameplate, it is, in its own 
right, a pictorial unit, and although 
the actual space consumed by this 
display may be small, it can’t be 
overlooked. 

In a like manner, the slogan of 
the Plate Glass Manufacturers of 
America, “Use Plate Glass — 
Nothing Else’ Like It” has been 
made into a distinctive decorative 
panel, which, while tucked away 
in some remote corner, nevertheless 
possesses sufficient color and weight 
to make it prominent. 

“Get These Off Your Chest,” the 
slogan employed for Sealpax 
union suits as a standing argument 
against garments which have too 
many buttons, is hand-lettered 
boldly, and a little row of buttons 
down one side of the slug, gives 
added visual interest. Thus, ir- 
respective of where the slogan is 
placed, it is distinctive enough to 
carry lasting weight. 

For more than a year, The 
Sandusky Cement Company has 
shown what can be done in the 
way of perpetuating the original 
importance of a definitely decided- 
upon selling phrase. “It is White” 
is this slogan, and all other con- 
siderations in an illustrative sense 
are put aside for the full glorifica- 
tion of the three words. 

And the selling phrase is brought 
to life; it is actually illustrated. 
Snow-capped mountains, immacu- 
late clusters of lilies, blossoms on 
swaying boughs and similar de- 
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vices are so arranged that, against 
full-strength tone areas, the slogan 
is hand-lettered in white. 
Steinway’s “The Instrument of 
the Immortals” has been handled 
continuously, with great dignity 
and held to a certain level of dis- 
play importance. Having devised 
a lettering style in keeping with 
the aristocracy of the idea, this is 
adhered to, and sufficient space al- 
ways given to every display to 


surround it with artistic areas of. 


white. And here is still another 
instance where illustrations are 
made to ally with slogan. 

Then again, certain other ad- 
vertisers find unique devices which, 
when tied with a slogan, tend to 
keep it constantly in the con- 
sciousness of the reader. Ozite 
Rug’ Cushions thus feature a 
phrase: “Feels Like Walking on 
Velvet,” and over the surface of 
photographic illustrations, the let- 
ters are drawn in white, joined, at 
their base, with a decorative white 
arrow which points downward to 
a view of the cushion in place 
beneath a carpet or a rug. By 
constantly changing both the style 
of lettering and the pointers, the 
phrase, however small in propor- 
tion to the entire advertisement, 
becomes a standard pictorial theme 
demanding its share of attention 
inevitably. 


AN ANIMATED SLOGAN 


So significant does The Savage 
Arms Corporation consider its ad- 
vertising slogan, in connection with 
its electric washing machine, that 
it is animated by means of hand 
lettering and set to work in the 
very heart of all illustrative units. 

The phrase is set at peculiar 
angles, lettered in circular form, 
spun into space with speed lines 
flashing from every letter, and oc- 
casionally put into arrow-flight 
form, as it points downward to 
certain mechanical parts of the de- 
vice. No slogan could ever be 
overlooked or forgotten when such 
measures are taken to protect it, 
because the slogan is an active, 
every-day ingredient of the cam- 
paign. 

“Test It With a Hammer,” the 
“61” Floor Varnish slogan is ac- 
companied by an interesting tri- 
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Still Breaking Records! 


The Miami Herald 


Established a record never before approached by any news- 
paper published anywhere in any language in 


Average Number Pages Printed Daily and Sunday 
from August Ist to November 30th, 1925. 


The Herald adds new laurels to its already long 
list of records by publishing the largest number 
of strictly commercial pages, daily and Sunday, 
and the greatest total advertising lineage ever car- 
ried by any newspaper, at any time,in any language. 


Bear in mind that figures shown are without com- 
ics and news feature stories, and are taken from 
“regular” editions—no special effort being made 
to increase any day’s business with the exception 
of a few issues, we have been compelled to omit 
from 60 to 100 columns of advertising because of 
mechanical limitations. 


Following are the figures—they tell a story of prog- 
ress and territorial prosperity: 


ee 63 Plus 
Sunday Average Pages ................. 151 Plus 


Largest Daily Run 80 pages, October 14th. 
Largest Sunday Run 168 pages, November 15th. 


Daily Average Advertising, 38814 columns. 
Sunday Average Advertising, 612 columns. 


ly, Miami Herald 


“Florida’s Most Important Newspaper” 
FRANK B. SHUTTS, Publisher 
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angular-shaped illustration of hand, 
hammer and floor, and although it 
is as small as one-half an inch 
in width it nevertheless demands 
consideration, wherever placed. 

Advertisers apparently become 
conscious of their neglected slogans 
and at times devote special cam- 
paigns to featuring them above 
everything else, but this is really 
advisable only when a slogan has 
seen many years of service and 
constitutes, in itself, a rather com- 
plete selling message, at once iden- 
tified with the product. Buick has 
done this, taking entire pages to 
put “When Better Automobiles Are 
Built, Buick Will Build Them,” 
into the forefront of the readers’s 
mind and eye. 

Consider such a phrase as “All 
Outdoors Invites Your Kodak.” 
Again the slogan becomes an ex- 
cellent title for all illustrations and 
the combination may be continued 
indefinitely, season after season. 
When Kroehler advertising uses its 
“The Invisible Bedroom” slogan, 
the words appear beneath some 
small sketch of the furniture, never 
alone, nor tucked away in a cor- 
ner. 

“The Veedol Film of Protec- 
tion” will never fail of interest 
just so long as it is presented in 
a semi-transparent manner behind 
a film of oil. 

These examples indicate what 
can be done to keep a slogan alive. 
As advertisers pay more attention 
to this phase of their campaigns, 
the slogan will become increasingly 
valuable. It is an important ad- 
vertising tool and advertisers ought 
not permit it to become rusty from 
disuse. 


J. D. Pursell Joins “Missouri 


Ruralist” 

John D. Pursell, who has been ad- 
vertising manager of the Dr. L. D. Le 
Gear Medicine Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., for the last year, has joined the 
Missouri Ruralist, of that city. He will 
have charge of sales promotion and mer- 
chandising. 





Lockport Paper Appoints 
Ingraham-Powers 


The Lockport, N. Y.,° Union-Sun and 
Journal, has appointed Ingraham-Powers, 
Inc, publishers’ representative, as its 
national advertising representative. 
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North Carolina Afternoon 
Newspapers Reorganize 


Representatives of afternoon news. 
papers met recently at Greensboro, N. C., 
and reorganized The North Caroling 
Association of Afternoon Newspapers, 
which existed about fifteen years ago, 
Edney Ridge, publisher of the Greens. 
boro Record, was elected president. 
WwW Dowd, Jr., of the Charlotte 
News, was made secretary-treasurer, 

It is planned to improve State news 
service and promote closer co-operation 
among afternoon newspapers. The as. 
sociation also expects to establish a 


news and advertising service bureau at. 


Raleigh. The following committee was 
appointed to perfect the plans of the 
organization: J. L. Horne, Jr., Rocky 
Mount Telegram and Wilmington News. 
Dispatch, Rufus Shore, Twin City Sen 
tinel, J. D. Dowd, Wilson Times and 
W. C. Dowd, Jr. 





New Accounts for Birch-Field 
Agency 

The Nye & Wait-Kilmarnock Corpora- 
tion, Auburn, Y., rug manufacturer, 
has placed its advertising account with 
the Rochester office of Birch-Field & 
Company, advertising agency. News- 
papers will be used in limited territories, 

The Seneca Knitting Mills, Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., has also appointed this 
agency to direct its advertising account. 


L. J. Schneider with The Oakes 
Company 


Louis J. Schneider has been appointed 
sales manager of The Oakes Company, 
Indianapolis, a division of the Martin- 
Parry Corporation, with headquarters at 
Detroit. He formerly was in char, 
sales of the Detroit office of the C. G. 
Spring and Bumper Company. 


Kelvinator Income Increases 


The Kelvinator Corporation reports 
net income of $379,165, after charges, 
for the quarter ended September 30, 
against $62,254 for the third quarter 9t 
1924. Net income for the nine months 
ended September 30, amounted to 
$1,031,838, compared with $262,031 for 
that part of last year. 


Buys Rose Lithographic Cor- 
poration 

The Rose Display Box Company, 

Chicago, manufacturer of .the Rose 

counter display container, has bought 

the Rose Lithographic Corporation, 

Brooklyn, N. Y 


R. W. Clark, Western 
Manager, “Liberty” 


R. W. Clark has been anpointed 
Western manager of Liberty at Chicago. 
He has been with the Tribune Company, 
of that city, for several years. 
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= 175 FREMONT STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
the 
cr November 2, 1925 
and 
The Arizona Republican, 
eld Phoenix, Arizona. 
“4 Gent lemen: “i 
with 
| & 
a Mr. Parish reports to us that he is 
- delighted with the manner in which you work 
*. with him in merchandising our coffee adver 
kes tising. 
= His satisfaction.and the visible 
ie evidence which we receive of your cooperation 
a but confirms our selection of The Republican 
; only to keep us in first place in Fhoenix. © 
S$ 
ats We wish to ackmowledge with thanks 
0, the photograph of the latest window display 
tis you have given our product. The many displays 
for that you have given us in the past have all 
been excellent and we feel sure that the 
effectiveness of our advertising has been 









greatly increased through them, not only to 
dealers, but to consumers. 







Very truly yours, 






HLLLS BROS, 
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Photo courtesy The Foundation Co. 
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in 
HOUSEKEEPING - 


Advertisers who have long 
realized the basic value of 
Good Housekeeping — 


1886-1925 
Royal Baking Powder Company 
A. P.W. Paper Company 
Florence Mfg. Company 
| Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co. 
Hill Dryer Company 
Peter Henderson 

Dingee & Conard 

James Vick’s Sons 

John Lewis Childs 
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NOVEMBER 


Shatters All Linage Records For 


Che Birmingham News 


THe SouTtHs Greatest NewspaPerR 


For five years, October, 1920, stood as the banner month of 
The Birmingham News. That October was passed by Octo- 
ber, 1925, and October, 1925, held the record for just one 
short month as November was the biggest month in the 
paper’s entire history. There are two basic reasons for this: 
First, Birmingham is enjoying a phenomenal era of prosperity; 
second, the Birmingham public, that ‘receives a weekly pay- 
roll of more than $4,000,000, responds to advertising in The 


News. 
October, 1925 November, 1925 
1,649,172 Lines 1,665,496 Lines 


The News alone in Birmingham carried more advertising 
linage in November than October. Advertisers, both local 


and national, know that The News produces most results per 
dollar, and, after all, results are what they want. 


November 1925 against November 1924 








NEWS AGE-HERALD POST 
Lines Lines Lines 
1924—1,429,890 821,828 326,438 
1925—1,665,496 704,200 506,380 
GAIN LOSS GAIN 


235,606 Lines 117,628 Lines 179,942 Lines 


Newspaper Arguments and Selling Theories 
Mean Nothing To An Advertiser 


RESULTS ALONE COUNT! 





The Birmingham News. 


THe SoutHs Greatest NEWSPAPER. 


National Representatives : 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


Ee NewYork Chicago Boston Philadelphia 
Re veiawee 


fie ha; JOEL C. HARRIS, Jr. 


Atlanta 





























Selling or Telling Copy in Industrial 
_ Papers? 
Armco Believes That Prestige-Building Copy Is Decidedly Worth While 


By Bennett Chapple 


President of the National Industrial 


Advertisers Association and- Director of 


Publicity, American Rolling Mills Company 


Fy organizations are begin- 
ning to take the public more 
and more into their confidence. 
They are beginning to realize that 
building industrial prestige through 
industrial advertising is the only 
solid foundation on which to build. 

This thought is leading to a 
newer understanding as to the 
possibilities of business-paper ad- 
vertising. The modern locomotive 
is a wonderful invention. It car- 
ries the commerce of the nation on 
its back and yet I understand it is 
only about 7 per cent efficient in 
converting coal into steam power. 
It seems to me this situation is 
analogous to that of business- 
paper advertising. It is doing a 
wonderful job right now but it is 
still possible to generate more ad- 
vertising power out of the dollars 
we are shoveling into the great 
trade-paper machines. 

How to get this greater return 
for our advertising dollar is the 
big problem. 

The one thing different that any 
institution has from any other in- 
stitution of its kind, is its per- 
sonality. The personality of a cor- 
poration is necessarily made up of 
the human side of its existence; 
the relationship of management 
and workers, and this effect on its 
product: its relation to customers 
on one side and stockholders on the 
other, both of whom it must serve 
successfully; its community rela- 
tionship and its moral standard as 
reflected by its attitude toward the 
broader issues of life. 

Here then is a theme for copy 
presentation that is distinctive for 
each individual company and upon 
which its industrial prestige must 
be built. 





Portion of an address delivered on 

ember 3 before a meeting of the 
Advertising Council of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce. 


In other words, should our ad- 
vertising be limited to selling mes- 
sages dealing with installations, or 
should it be made up of telling 
messages that reveal intimately 
what the company stands for in 
the everyday work of the world? 

The opinion of the purchasing 
agent, the man to whom we are 
bidding for business, is important 
He considers prices, yes; deliveries, 
very important; quality, certainly. 
But back of these there is some- 
thing else—subtle, powerful, per- 
suasive, that molds _ favorable 
consideration, unexpressed yet tan- 
gible, when it comes to his final 
decision. Invariably, these men 
declare that prices, terms, quality, 
and delivery are all conditioned on 
who is back of what is offered. If 
this is so, then the building of in- 
dustrial prestige through industrial 
advertising is a mighty important 
angle. 
The kind of advertising best cal- 
culated to promote industrial pres- 
tige in industrial advertising will 
always remain a matter. of per- 
sonal judgment. 

In trying to find the way, Armco 
has hit upon the plan of develop- 
ing its personality to the reader 
through a simple recital of certain 
incidents, trivial at the time, which 
gave birth to certain: well-defined 
policies that are the very founda- 
tion of our business today. 

A great organization is just like 
an individual. It grows through 
incidents. So in order to give a 
distinctiveness to prestige-building 
copy for 1926 we searched out 
twelve incidents that have been 
stepping stones in the progress of 
our company and have made each 
incident the basis for an advertise- 
ment in business papers. These 
incidents are as follows: 

1. “What a stalled engine taught 





a growing industry,” an incident 
1 











that gave birth to our “Foreman’s 
Forum and Advisory Committee,” 
the constant contact between men 
and management, and a positively 
marvelous creator of understand- 
ing among men working toward a 
common end. 

2. “How Giuseppe wrote history 
that helped build an industry,” be- 
ing a story of Armco’s American- 
ization work by which 90 per cent 
of the foreign-born have been 
made American citizens. 

3. “Crystallizing the Spirit of 
Men,” an incident of the Armco 
ball field that gave to our president 
the inspired definition of Armco 
Spirit—the ideal that Armco men 
and women have taken as their 
guide. 

4. “Putting a new idea to work,” 
reveals the source of the funda- 
mental principle upon which our 
organization has been erected. 

5. “‘And do you like your job?’ 
he shot at me.” One of our found- 
ers chats with a schoolboy, goes on 
to his office, sits down and reflects 
on the boy’s words—and realizes 
the far-reaching influence of the 
happy, contented worker’s home. 

6. “Taking the rut out of in- 
dustry” is just a “happening” that 
led to the organization of a con- 
stant check-up to see that men do 
not get into a stalemate. 

7. “Economic Principles and 
Overalls” opened classes in eco- 
nomics, and hundreds of Armco 
workmen know the whys and 
wherefores of many of the things 
that were formerly mysterious. 

8. “When the record hung in the 
balance” is just another revelation 
of the spirit that grips men who 
are moved by a well-defined ideal. 

9. “Why Hank is now always on 
the job” relates an experience that 
started Armco’s broad program of 
personal service work among those 
who suffer any misfortune. 

10. “Where Safety was Con- 
tagious” shows that men will rise 
to a situation and meet it squarely 
when it is “put up to them.” 

11. “And out of the parade came 
a big idea” is just a little affair 


that grew into an Armco Asso- 
ciation for all Armco men and 


women. 
12. And finally 
fence wire started” 


“What a rusty 
is the simple 
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account of a mere incident that 
developed into one of America’s 
gigantic industrial organizations, 
Industrial advertising is one of 
the newest activities in the busj- 
ness world. Machinery and manu- 
factured products represent the 
very backbone of present- -day 
civilization. Great engineering 
projects mark the progress of the 
world and industrial advertising 
must become more and more a 
factor in our lives. In the ulti- 
mate progress of the world, it isn’t 
what kind of gum we chew, what 
kind of breakfast food we eat, 
what kind of tooth paste we use, 
what kind of perfume we smell, 
what kind of clothes we wear— 
these things are important, but the 
big things in life are what kind of 
houses will we live in, what kind 
of machinery will serve us, what 
kind of communication will we 
have between people and nations. 
Here’s something for the indus- 
trial advertising man to translate 
into terms of real human achieve- 
ment. Building industrial prestige 
through industrial advertising is 
one of the ways to reach that goal. 





Co-operative Campaign in 
Canada on Neutrodyne Radio 


A Canadian campaign will shortly 
be started on the Neutrodyne improve- 
ments in radio receiving sets, by_the 
Independent Radio Manufacturers, Inc., 
an organization of manufacturers who 
are licensed to do business under the 
Hazeltine Neutrodyne _ patents. The 
campaign, which calls for the use of 
newspapers, will follow to some extent 
along the lines of the one conducted 
in the United States last year. 





Engraving Account for Tauber 
Agency 
Heusler and Company, Washington, 
C., engraving, have appointed the 
Tauber Advertising Agency, of that 
city, to direct their advertising account. 
Magazines and farm papers will be wi 
in a mail-order campaign on engraved 
wedding announcements and invitations. 





Sunday Edition for St. Augus- 
tine “Record” 


The St. Augustine, Fla., Record is 
now publishing a Sunday edition, the 
first issue of which was printed on 
December 6. The size of the paper 
has been increased from seven to eight 
columns, 
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There is a way 









Do you know that there is 
a way of telling a story of 
fascinating interest about 
your product? A story that 
will be read and re-read many 
times over in those families 
whose interest you so much 
desire to reach? 













True, such work does require 
the most unusual form of 
creative ability, —yet that is 
what we offer to you, now. 







Write or telephone us for 
samples and further details. 





Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 






Printing Crafts Building, New York 
















P. S. Hill, 
Head of American 
Tobacco, Dies 


ERCIVAL S. HILL, head of 

the American Tobacco Com- 
pany since 1912, died suddenly at 
his home in New York on Decem- 
ber 7, He was sixty-three years 
of age. 

Mr. Hill’s death follows close 
on that of James B. Duke, his 
predecessor as president of the 
American Tobacco Company. Mr. 
Duke resigned the -presidency in 
1912 to become chairman of the 
British-American Tobaccc Com- 
pany and to further. jhis other 
interests. Mr. Hill, who had pre- 
viously occupied important execu- 
tive positions with the company, 
was promptly elected to fill the 
vacancy. 

Having risen from the selling 
and advertising side of business 
to the head of one of the world’s 
great corporations, Mr. Hill never 
lost interest in the marketing end 
of the enterprise. In fact, it was 
his chief interest. He always re- 
mained an “advertising man.” 

Mr. Hill started his business ca- 
reer as a textile jobber. Later he 
entered the firm of Boyd, White 
& Company, carpet merchants, 
where he remained for several 
years. His next step was into the 
tobacco business. He became sales 
manager of the Blackwell Durham 
Tobacco Company, at Philadelphia. 
Later he bought that company. We 
next find him as secretary of the 
American Tobacco Company. In 
1901 he was elevated to vice- 
president. Here he demonstrated 
such ability as a marketing expert 
and as an organizer that he was 
the logical successor to Mr. Duke 
when the latter stepped out to ac- 
cept new honors in-the tobacco 
world. His organizing genius-was 
shown in particular in connec- 
tion with the unscrambling process 
that arose out of the American 
Tobacco-Sherman law decision. 

In his advertising philosophy Mr. 
Hill believed that it was the idea 
back of the campaign or in the 
copy that counted most. This 
point was empliasized. in a speech 
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which he delivered in New York 
several years ago. He said: 

“It is the easiest thing in the 
world to buy space—anybody can 
do that—but the hardest thing is 
to advertise profitably. The proper 
filling of space requires marked 
ability. Efficient advertising brings 
about an immediate response. The 
degree of the response is not so 
noticeable in the case of an old, 
well-established article as in the 
case of a new article. We cannot . 
produce the same thrill, and if we 
fail to get the thrill we have to 
cancel the advertising. It is no 
fault of yours that we are obliged 
to take this course. Then we have 
to get busy to find the idea, which, 
put into proper form in the copy, 
will produce the desired results, 
Let me impress upon you the fact 
that you can do nothing better to 
help us than furnish-us with help- 
ful, practical ideas.” 


E. W. Parsons Heads Pub- 
lishers’ Dinner Committee 


E. W. Parsons, of the Chicago 
Tribune, has been appointed chairman 
of the committee for the annual dinner 
of the Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, to be held at New York in 
April. Hessey, of the Chicago 
Tribune, was made secretary of the 
committee. 

The following were also appointed: 
David B. Plum, Troy, N. Y., Record; 
Howard Davis, New York Herald 
Tribune; Charles D. Atkinson, Atlanta, 
Journal; E. P. Adler, Davenport, Iowa, 
Times, and J. F. Finley, of the Six 
Point "League of New York. The com- 
mittee will meet in January to set a 
definite date for the dinner. 








New Accounts for Frank B. 
White Agency 


The Wisconsin Fishing Company, 
Green Bay, Wis., and the N. R. Bick- 
ford Baby Chick Hatchery, Oswego, 
Kans., have appointed the Frank B. 
White Com any, Chicago advertising 
agency, to direct their advertising ac- 
counts. 


M. J. Emery Starts Advertis- 
ing Service at Spokane, Wash. 


Morgan J. Emery has started an 
advertising service at Spokane, Wash. 
He had been with the Post-Intelli- 
gencer and the Sun of Seattle, Wash. 
D. C. Batchelor, at one time with the 
Spokane Spokesman-Review, is ass0ci- 
ated with Mr. Emery. . 
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HIS thirty-two-pagé book contains what is probably 
-the. most comprehensjve ..circulation analysis ever 
attempted by dny magazine. 


The inteTesting and surprising . information it ‘contains is 
based on the replies to more than one hundred questions 
recently answered by 4750 readers of Physical Culture. 


We feel sure the material in this book will be of real value 
and great interest fo advertisers-and agency men. 





If you have not already received your copy of Physical 
Culture City, we shall take pleasure in forwarding a copy 
on request. 


Physical 
Culture 


W. C. W. DURAND, Advertising Director 


26 Broadway New York 
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When sales overhead becomes 
too burdensome 


When the margin between cost and 
price is all but consumed by rent, 
salaries, traveling expense, commis- 
sions and discounts, it is time for 
analysis. 


Excessive sales costs are the greatest 
burden of modern business. It will only 
be lifted when sales costs are controlled 
through planned selling based on facts. 













THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
Over 120 Papers Reaching 54 
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Scattered throughout the country, in 
daily contact with factories, mills, 
mines, stores and railways, are the 
trained representatives of the Business 
Press. Every new development, any 
current business trend or practice is 
known to them. 


Because of their constant contact with 
all major markets, the member pub- 
lishers of the A.B.P. are in a position to 
supply market facts that will serve as a 
basis for effective sales plans. Business 
men may avail themselves of this co- 
operation with the knowledge that no 
obligation is involved. 


A. 
B.p 


“Member of The Associ- 
ated Business Papers, 
Inc.” means proven cir- 
culations, PLUS the 
highest standards in all 
other departments, 












Executive Offices: 220 West 42nd Street - New York 
Fields of Trade and Industry 
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Series 11 


Thirty-nine out of every one hundred subscribers of 


THE DAIRY FARMER have a tractor. 


Contrast this large ownership with only 7 per cent 
of all farmers. 


The successful dairyman has a large investment in 
every kind of farm and dairy equipment. He watches 
production costs, keeps down overhead, and makes his 
entire farming business return the maximum profit. 


THE DAIRY FARMER has 250,000 circulation, 


the largest in the dairy and class farm paper field. 


Write for Information About Your. Sales Possibilities 
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“What Can You Tell Us About—?” 


There Seems to Be No Limit to the Variety of Subjects in Which 
Advertisers Are Interested 


HE modern advertiser is as 
inquisitive, and can ask as 
many questions, as a _ four-year- 
old boy during his first visit to the 


circus. This is a favorable symp- 
tom. Also, it is a symptom which 
merits study because the ques- 


tions which advertisers ask, when 
lumped together, indicate the sub- 
jects that are of particular in- 
terest to manufacturers at any 
specific moment. 

Because these queries from ad- 
vertisers are such important indi- 
cators of the commercial trend 
of thought, the editorial staff of 
Printers’ INK makes it a point 
to seize every available oppor- 
tunity to analyze the questions to 
which manufacturers, advertising 
agents, publishers and others are 
secking answers. Three hundred 
inquiries are received each week 
by Printers’ INK. They are 
sent in by every conceivable type 
of commercial organization and by 
philanthropic and social organiza- 
tions as well. They come from all 
over the world. Cablegrams, 
radiograms, telegrams, letters, tele- 
phone calls and personal visits— 
truly, an amazing flow of ques- 
tions. 

One day last week we spent four 
hours examining the letter in- 
quiries received during the three 
previous weeks. There were over 
500 letters asking for information 
and the answers that had been 
made to them. When we had fin- 
ished, we knew more about the 
ills and troubles of business than 
a doctor would learn about the 
ills and’ troubles of his patient in 
an equally-long examination. 

Here is an enterprising dealer in 
sea foods who wants to know 
where he can obtain photographs 
showing side views of a lobster. 
A cosmetic manufacturer is 
anxious to ‘secure electrotypes of 
zodiac symbols. An advertising 
agency has just secured the ac- 
count of an advertiser. who has 
something to sell to golfers. The 
agency wants to know the number 


of golf balls used annually, the 
number of clubs, the number of 
golfers, etc. In the same mail 
there was a letter from a paper 
mill that is seeking information 
concerning funeral colors in vari- 
ous countries. A few days later, 
an advertising agency wrote in 
asking where it might be possible 
to secure specimens of advertise- 
ments used by undertakers twenty- 
five and thirty years ago. 

These are not idle questions. 
The dealer who wanted photo- 
graphic side views of a lobster 
doubtless had what he considered 
to be very good reasons for de- 
siring this particular perspective. 
Perhaps a lobster looks more 
tempting when viewed from the 
side. Certainly, the front view of 
a lobster isn’t the most pleasing 
spectacle in the world. Who 
knows but that a side-view photo- 
graph might supply exactly the 
proper amount of additional per- 
suasive power required to make 
this dealer’s advertising more than 
ordinarily resultful? 

And that request for the num- 
ber of golf balls used annually: 
Suppose this agency discovers that 
the number of golfers divided into 
annual sales of golf balls indi- 
cates a consumption of only eleven 
and two-thirds balls per golfer. 
Suppose it is further discovered 
that this low consumption is one 
reason why certain golfers have 
formed the habit of picking up lost 
golf balls before they stop rolling. 
And still further, suppose it is dis- 
covered that this nefarious prac- 
tice could be stopped and con- 
sumption increased by packing 
golf balls in units of four or six 
balls to a package. Presto! An- 
other merchandising plan possessed 
of tremendous potentialities is 
born. 

In truth, one’s duty in answer- 
ing these inquiries is not to reason 
why but to do and reply. For ex- 
ample, when the Independent 
Newspapers Ltd., of Dublin, Ire- 
land, wrote in to ask where they 
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might be able to secure a list 
providing the name and address of 
every priest in the United States, 
it was not our province to decide 
that the inquiry was, perhaps, an 
idle one, that it really was not 
something for us to endeavor to 
answer, and so on and so forth. 
Instead, we were able to learn, 
after a little scouting, that there 
is an Official Catholic Directory 
which supplies this information. 
The Independent Newspapers Ltd., 
were given the publisher of the 
directory, his address, and the price 
of the directory. Who can say 
that a direct-mail campaign may 
not be in the offing? 

Then there is the Blatz Brewing 
Company, of Milwaukee, which is 
going to celebrate its seventy-fifth 
anniversary shortly. Everything 
considered, this is, indeed, an oc- 
casion worth commemorating. The 
Blatz Brewing Company wants to 
have its customers join in the cele- 
bration. It would like to send 
them a suitable token. What sug- 
gestions have we to offer? Ap- 
parently, anniversary celebration 
customs in social life and in busi- 
ness life are different. In social 
life, when an anniversary rolls 
around, we receive gifts, or expect 
to. Also, as we grow older, we are 
less inclined to boast about our age 
or to make particular efforts to 
commemorate the occasion. In bus- 
iness life, on the other hand, each 
birthday is a milestone which must 
be appropriately draped and deco- 
rated. The larger the total, the 
more the glory. And finally, in- 
stead of receiving gifts, the oppo- 
site course is pursued. 

One thing which is not generally 
known is that Printers’ INK is 
sometimes turned into a Missing 
Persons Bureau. In fact, we have 
one letter before us now which in- 
dicates some rather clever sleuth- 
ing. However, the details will not 
be given because there is no sense 
in creating unnecessary jealousy 
in detective circles. 

Sometimes, in answering these 
queries, the wisdom of a Solomon 
is needed as in the case of an in- 
quiry asking whether it is proper 
for a manufacturer to pay the 
moving expenses and railroad fare 
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for a sales manager who is brought 
on from another city. Equally dif- 
ficult to reply to is the query 
which asks what would be the 
proper time to mail a broadside to 
a list of 20,000 jobbers in various 


fields. Another advertiser sends us 
two letters which he had recently 
mailed to his trade. One had pulled 
splendidly. The other had not, 
Could we tell him why? Still an- 
other advertiser mails us several 
advertisements. Some of them are 
written in a purely institutional 
style. The others are the ham- 
mer and tongs type. Which ought 
he to use? Surely Solomon had no 
more difficult problem to solve 
than we did the first time we were 
asked who was really the origi- 
nator of the famous mouse-trap 
quotation which, incidentally, has 
been misquoted and misinterpreted 
more than any other quotation of 
which we know. 

In fact, on looking over these 
inquiries, one would probably he 
inclined to think that Solomon’s 
task was comparatively easy. He 
was never asked, to the best of our 
knowledge, what percentage of 
sales an overall manufacturer 
ought to invest in advertising and 
why this percentage differs, if it 
does, from the amount a candy 
maker should invest. Nor do we 
believe that anyone ever asked 
Solomon how much money is in- 
vested in advertising annually. 
Surely he would have been com- 
pletely stumped if a _ furniture 
manufacturer had approached him 
and said: “O King, I am a furni- 
ture maker. I want to advertise 
to consumers. Should I use news- 
papers or magazines or would pos- 
ters and car cards be better? What 
do you think is the relative value 
of front cover, inside front, inside 
back and back cover positions?” 

Yet, puzzling as these questions 
are, they are as nothing when 
ranged alongside that of the maker 
of electric light fixtures who 
would be pleased to learn what 
percentage of sales he ought to ex- 
pect from catalogues which he 
sends out on request and catalogues 
which are sent out more or less 
promiscuously. How should we 
answer the inquirer who calls upon 
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Chocolates 


Lvery-issue Plihertiave in Vanity fair 


a may say that the chief reason for adding Vanity Fair 

to our list was the favorable comments the writer 
had personally from men of affairs concerning your 
publication ...and the character of the men who made 
this comment indicated that it would be valuable and 
influential as an advertising medium.” 


The advertising manager of Stephen F. 
Whitman & Son wrote that a few months 
after Whitman’s first appeared in Vanity 
Fair in 1919, since when they have missed 
very few issues...and have been in 
every issue for the past three years. 


—_—_— . 
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us tg.tell-him,-in as- nearly--exact 
figures as we can secure, the value 
of a new. client ‘to a bank -or 
financial house? 

“Where is it possible to secure 
a list of national advertisers who 
distribute costumes that may be 
worn at masked balls?” was flung 
at us the same day that another 
concern requested a tabulated list 
of manufacturers using trade char- 
acters in their copy. The next 
day, a Canadian advertising agency 
requested a list of manufacturers 
who are using radio broadcasting 
for advertising purposes. And two 
days later, Printers’ INK was 
called upon to outline to a prospec- 
tive advertiser the relative merits 
of placing his advertising direct 
and the use of an advertising 
agency. 

Naturally, Printers’ INK can- 
not answer all questions. Nor can 
all requests for assistance of vari- 
ous kinds be complied with. For 
instance, a native son of California 
recently decided that even in that 
well-known State, where every- 
thing and everybody is supposed to 
be advertised or advertises, there 
are still a few folks who do not 
believe in advertising. He was 
going to deliver a speech bearing 
the intriguing title: “The Power 
of Advertising.” His talk was to 
be full of sharp-pointed and 
highly-polished brass tacks. Would 
we check up on the statements 
made in his speech so that he 
could be certain they were en- 
tirely accurate? 

We would like to oblige him. 
However, speech making is such 
a popular pastime in this country 
that we dare not set ourselves up 
as editors of this flood of oratory. 

Another request which we 
could not comply with was that 
received from.a lithographic house 
which wanted to know whether it 
could : register undeveloped ‘ideas 
with us. In other words, when 
one of its salesmen, or somebody 
else on the staff, originated an 
idea, could the. company register 
the. bare details with us and in 
that way prevent piracy? Some 
day, when we decide that life-isn’t 
worth while and that we might 
as well give up the ghost, we may 
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try--something;:-itke .this. For the 
time being, however, life is too 
sweette permits to become em- 
broiled in anything that promises 
such fast, furious and continuous 
fighting as an idea registry. 

Printers’ INK, though, does 
supply registration services for 
slogans and house magazine titles, 
And talking about slogans: The 
Wolf Tailoring Company, of Salt 
Lake City, has registered one that 
permits of absolutely no come-- 
back. The slogan is: “If you 
think clothes don’t make a dif- 
ference, try walking down the 
street without any.” Up to the 
time of going to press, nobody has 
accepted the challenge. 

About fifty slogans are being 
registered each week in the Slogan 
Clearing House. The total num- 
ber of registrations now is 2,255. 
The house magazine title registry 
now contains 1,378 titles. Both 
services, as indeed is true of all 
the services extended by Printers’ 
INK are without charge. By the 
way—one service we do not pro- 
vide, is a trade-mark registration 
service. Uncle Sam seems to be 
doing that job too well to require 
our assistance,. We are, though, 
frequently able.to help determine 
the originality. of “a trade-mark 
and, of course, anyone seeking in- 
formation on the general subject 
of trade-marks may secure a list 
of several hundred Printers’ Inx 
references. A surprisingly large 
number of the letters which we 
have been reading. requested trade- 
mark information and practically 
all got what they were looking for. 

Trade-marks constitute a serious 
subject and since they have been 
mentioned it is probably time to 
dispel any notion which may have 
been formed as a result of our 
remarks that all. the inquiries re- 
ceived are more or less humorous. 
Here is a letter from the secre- 
tary of the Melbourne, Australia, 
Chamber of .Commerce, who writes 
that they’re interested in the 
Printers’ INK Model Statute. 
They would like us to send them 
every bit of information on the 
subject that we can gather. A 
letter from the Manawater Daily 
(Continued on page 97) 
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WASHINGTONS GROWING IMPORTANCE 


as a great national and 
international center 


—is constantly being emphasized by the civic, po- 
litical, commercial, social, scientific, historical and 
industrial organizations that make it their head- 
quarters—many of them housed in elaborate build- 
ings, erected expressly for their occupancy. 


¥ 
Notably— 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE American Rep Cross 
v.. 3. Pan AMERICAN UNION 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SouTHERN RaILtway 


ARCHITECTS : NatronaL GrocraPHic Society 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN AmeErtcaN FEDERATION OF 
REVOLUTION Lazor 


Washington is a city you cannot afford to over- 
look—and THE STAR—Evening and Sunday— 
reaches virtually everybody. 

A “Book of Facts” has been compiled, 


containing interesting data of the mar- 
ket—and will be sent upon request. 


he Evening Star? 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 3 CHICAGO OFFICE 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Latz 
110 E. 42nd Street Tower Building 
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T is my opinion’ declares one } 90° 
of the largest carpet distribu. | ™ 
tors in this country, ‘‘that the} <g,, 

manufacturers who have quality} as 
goods, and who seek a wide dis. J an 
tribution for them, can do well to |! 


- “ ‘i ‘ me 
consider a more intimate relation- a 
ship with furniture stores.” mm 


—Excerpt from The New York Commercial an 


Since this statement appeared, a little over | Fo 
a year ago, manufacturers of floor coverings } of 
have increased sales efforts in this direction. } the 
Today the furniture store bids fair to regain | me 
the leadership, which it held in the 80's and ] cal 


‘, FURNITURIR 


A Magazine of Better Merchandisigfior 
GRAND RAPIDS§ MI 


New York Cincinnati Los Angeles 
304 Tilden Bldg 924 Union Trust Bldg. 520 California Bldg. 1460 
Tel. Pennsylvania 7724 Tel. M-2856 Tel. Broadway 0260 Te 





CFor More Than 25 ‘Years The Nalial 7 
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| 
ne | 90S, aS a volume retail outlet for quality 
yy. | Tugs carpets and other floor coverings. 
he Starting January, Furniture Record will carry 
M 





ty | a special section devoted to floor coverings 
is- § and draperies. Editorially it will contain 
to | forceful, crammed-full-of-ideas articles on 
merchandising, display and interior planning. 
Articles from the pens of well-known writers 
such as Winnifred Fales, Charles G. Muller 


cid §& and others. 





et f Forms close December 16th and the 16th 
88 f of each month preceding date of publication 
N. | thereafter. Reservations for the January 
in} market edition may be made by wire, or 
id | call the branch office nearest you. 


BR ECORD 


sifffor Home Furnishing Merchants 
$f MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 


Chicago Pittsburgh Grand Rapids 
}. 1460 Monadnock Bldg. 1003 Jones Law Bldg. 200 Division Ave. N 
? Tel. Harrison 1412 Tel. Court 3566 City-4684 Bell-Main 4413 





a al Magazine of the Furniture Trade 
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Let the Household Journal 


Do your “house to house”’ selling for you 
in 700,000 prosperous rural and small town 
homes. 


Our 700,000 families buy radios, foods, 
automobiles, clothing, furniture, cosmetics 
and an endless string of other comforts and 
necessities. As they are good mail-order 
buyers, so are they good retail store buyers. 


‘Eleven months record again shows the ad- 
vertisers’ preference for The Household 


Journal. 
Lines 
Household Journal. . 112,737 
' “Mothers Home Life......... 109,755 
ee eee 107,828 
Vickery & Hill List......... 85,864 
Te a 83,144 
Sea 77,248 
Gentlewoman ....:......... 73,499 
Illustrated Companion....... 45,909 
American Needlewoman.. :.. . 43,819 


Figures Compiled by the Advertising Record Co., 
January to November, inclusive. 


700,000 mail delivered, paid in advance, at 
$2.75 per line and $1550 per page. 





IRA E. SEYMOUR, Ado. Mgr. 


Batavia, Illinois 


Chicago Office New York Office 
Rhodes * Leisenring, Managers A. H. Greener, Manager 
Bell Building, 307.Michigan Blvd. 116 W. 39th St. 


Central 0937 Room 634 
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Times, Palmerston, New Zealand, 
requests information on the func- 
tions and policies of an advertising 
club. The American-Oriental Bank 
of Szechuen, Chunking, China, in- 
quires concerning methods of in- 
dexing Printers’ INK and Print- 
gers’ INK Montuiy. And a shoe 
manufacturer in England asks us 
to compare shoe merchandising 
methods in that country with the 
methods employed here. In fact, 
not only are the inquiries far from 
humorous, but so many of them 
bring up subjects of timely and 
broad interest that over 150 were 
answered editorially in Printers’ 
InK and Printers’ INK MONTHLY 
during the first eleven months of 
this year. 

At the start of this article, it 
was mentioned that these queries 
from advertisers are important in- 
dicators of the commercial trend 
of thought. Here is an instance: 
Among the 500 letters there were 
eight requests for information on 
sales and advertising methods in 
the electric refrigerator field. The 
result is that an editorial staff man 
is now investigating the subject. 

Not only do the inquiries indi- 
cate that certain subjects are be- 
coming live, but they also show 
that other topics are on the wane. 
Five years ago, we received sev- 
eral inquiries each week for in- 
formation on industrial democracy 
plans. This question is now asked 
only rarely. “How shall we an- 
nounce an increase in price?” and 
“Should the oversold manufacturer 
continue to advertise?” are two 
other inquiries which were found 
in almost every mail some years 
ago but which are seldom encoun- 
tered these days. 

Incidentally, it is worth noting 
that a question which appeared 
with surprising frequency among 
these letters had to do with the 
use of automobiles by salesmen. 
Apparently, more and more manu- 
facturers are giving this plan con- 
sideration. 

One thing which would interest 
anyone who read these 500 inquiries 
is the vast variety of subjects that 
advertisers want information on. 
We think of no better way of 
visualizing this than by printing 
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a list of fifty questions taken 
from the 500 letters mentioned. 
The list follows: 


Getting dealers and jobbers to co-oper- 
ate with manufacturers in advertising. 

Should samples be charged for? 

The information a manufacturer’s re- 
search department should collect. 

Educating dealers’ clerks and jobbers’ 
salesmen. 

‘ — association advertising campaigns 
ail. 

What data should be kept abcut cus- 
tomers? 

Should labels and cartons be charged 
to the advertising account? 

What about merchandising conditions 
in the drug field? 

Information on salesmen’s manuals. 

Details of workable quota systems for 
salesmen. 

Getting salesmen and advertising work- 
i. together harmoniously. 

ave you a number of successful col- 
lection letters? 

Can you furnish copies of contracts 
made between manufacturers and jobbers? 

A list of advertisers who pay in part 
or entirely for their dealers’ local ad- 
vertising. 

Methods of compensating salesmen. 

Which is better—mail delivery or 
door-to-door delivery? 

How should we change our direct mail 
to meet new postal rates? 

We want to help retailers meet house- 
to-house competition. 

Is anyone using “The Merchant’s 
Viewpoint” as a house magazine title? 

How can we secure recognition for 
our advertising agency? 

Can this advertisement be copyrighted? 

Charging for dealer helps. 

The best way of going about changing 
a name. 

How to determine the advertising ap- 
propriation. 

The overhead costs of retail grocery 
stores. 

Is the slogan: “Paints as Fast as 
Man Walks” being used? 

Should we bring out a fighting brand 
to meet low-priced competition? 

Give us a list of business papers cov- 
ak the hardware industry. 

hat system do you suggest for keep- 
ing track of cuts and electros? 
e want to help our dealers over- 
come the after Christmas slump. 
us have a step-by-step outline of 
how manufacturers have dropped private 
brands. 

Our city contemplates an advertising 
campaign and we would like to know 
what other communities have done along 
this line. 

The guarantee as a merchandising 
angle. 

Information on building a catalogue. 

Dropping exclusive agencies. 

Sales contests for jobbers’ salesmen. 

What should salesmen do in off 
seasons ? 

Information on selling stock to em- 
ployees and customers. 

Conditions in the wholesale grocery 
trade. 

Why -should a manufacturer with a 
patent monopoly advertise? 
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Why Incorporate in 
Canada? 





Tue J. R. Wartxtns Company 
Winona, MINN. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

would be grateful indeed for ref- 
erences from you to those issues of 
Printers’ Ink and Printers’ Ink 
MontTuLy making particular reference 
to business being done in Canada by 
organizations from the United States, 
with particular emphasis on the ad- 
visability of incorporating in Canada, 
We are especially interested in the 
distribution and sales angle of the 
above problem. 


Tue J. R. Watkins Company, 
H. OHAUS, 
Advertising Manager. 


HE greatest benefit arising 
from the incorporating of a 

maii@facturing business in Canada 
aderdés- to a company seeking 
world-wide trade. 

: A @awadian manufacturer gets 
aw ipreferential tariff rate on his 
prodtict: $0 every part of the 
British)’ Bmpire. That sentence 
callé f6ra bit’6f thinking on what 
the "British® Empire includes. It 
does#t eationly. England, Scot- 
latidji Ireland and Wales. It means 
inadditiont ac ‘fist ‘something like 
thied 2 oels vor 

oAawtralia;: New Zeeland, India, 
Unionbot: South NA frica, Zanzibar, 
Rhodesia, 7 Nigeria, British East 
Afriva,'''Federated Malay‘ States, 
Nyasaland; Burma; North ‘Borneo, 
Fiji, Somatifand, Mauritivs? Zulu- 
land and ‘Orange Pree! Stateo™ 
1SPhats thisescould;of edtitsepthe 
considerably extended: A! prefererm 
tials tariff in‘ ally sack uicoun 
means much !\i competition! fori 
world markets: ; dotlw tud ogs 

Li raPy Motor.2 ~~% 
exathple, exports td if 
partssaf ‘othe British es ae with! 
the exception of ithe: United: Kirgw 
dom, ‘from Canadas erstisl seal 

‘Phe benefit: to! al omanufatturers 
secking only:stvictly ‘Canadian tend, 
is simply that'ofebeimg in ‘a position! 
to tell the people of Canadai sthate 
hiss: prodattois tmadnufactired:Gn 
Canadayit (Dhis-atedns 1s tarting ooffs 
ofp: lithe (same o planesv with othisi 
Canadian wompetitorssin hisobith fons 
consumer re — 
ERS’ INK aid} gaistisuetv 
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“..-Bundscho service is 
too good,” complained an 
advertising man who has 
recently left Chicago. “It 
has spoiled me for ordinary 
typographic service?’—We'll 
accept the compliment, 
but our friend forgot that 
Bundscho’s shop functions 
at long distance just as well 





J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


58 E. WASHINGTON : 10 E. PEARSON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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Sales School on Wheels Wins 


Co-operation of Jobber Salesmen 


How Black & Decker Are Using a Nomadic Motor Coach to Conduct 
Jobbers’ Sales Demonstrations 


HE Black & Decker Mfg. Co., 

Towson, Md., manufacturer of 
portable electrical tools, distributes 
its products entirely through job- 
bers. The limit of its yearly busi- 
ness, therefore, is determined al- 
most solely by the ability of the 
jobbers’ salesmen to sell the com- 
pany’s tools. 

The situation is common enough 
—and is seldom satisfactory either 
to the jobber or the manufacturer. 
In the past, Printers’ INK has 
published a number of articles 
dealing with this subject, articles 
describing ingenious plans used by 
manufacturers to win the support 
of jobbers’ salesmen. The subject 
is an old one, and yet it is ever new 
and will be new so long as manu- 
facturers find it necessary to deal 
entirely with jobbers. 

Because this type of distribution 
is so widespread, manufacturers 
are always interested in new 
methods of winning the support of 
the jobber’s sales force. The plan 
now being used by Black & Decker, 
a plan which involves the employ- 
ment of a kind of nomadic sales 
school on wheels, is an unusual 
solution of this perennial problem 
and for that reason is worth the 
study of every manufacturer who 
distributes entirely, or almost en- 
tirely, through jobbers. 

Before explaining the present 
scheme used by the company, it 
might be well to go back a couple 
of years and sketch the company’s 
policies in the past. 

In 1924, the company spent 
$15,000 in purchasing a two-reel 
motion picture showing the com- 
mon uses and applications of its 
electrical tools to various phases 
of industries. This industrial film 
also visualized some of the first 
essentials in selling an electrical 
tool line, tracing this type of sell- 
ing through all its steps. 

Sixteen sets of film and sixteen 
portable projectors were turned 
over to the company’s sixteen 
In the course of 


branch managers. 
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a year, the films were shown at 
750 jobbers’ sales meetings through- 
out the United States and Canada 
and were witnessed by 1,100 jobber 
executives and 9,000 jobber sales- 
men. The film was highly success- 
ful, some jobbers asking that it be 
shown as many as three times dur- 
ing the year. The company still 
gets an occasional request for it 
from a jobber. 

In 1925, desiring to vary the 
method of procedure, the company 
turned to sales clinics. Instead of 
appearing before meetings of job- 
bers’ salesmen and telling a straight 
sales story, the company arranged 
to put on actual working demon- 
strations, showing the tools doing 
their job with actual raw materials 
under the conditions which would 
be most vital to the jobber sales- 
man’s work. 

First, the tools were demon- 
strated by company representatives. 
Then, each salesman was asked to 
operate the tools until he became 
thoroughly familiar with their use. 
This gave each salesman the re- 
quired confidence in‘ his ability to 
demonstrate—a strong factor in 
selling such a line. 


JOBBERS APPROVED PLAN 


These clinics were welcomed by 
the jobbers because they offered 
something new and instructive and 
made it possible for the jobber 
salesman to go out the next day 
and produce results. Many large 
jobbers who ordinarily give a 
manufacturer’s man only a half 
hour with their salesmen, extended 
the time to two or three hours 
and sometimes a half day. 

The motion pictures and the sales 
clinics had been unusually success- 
ful but the company realized that 
in this type of work there must 
be a continual change in appeal and 
method. It didn’t want to repeat 
either type of meeting for several 
years—although it is entirely pos- 
sible that a few years hence the 
company will feel that it can well 
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Prestige 


Based on Nearly Fifty Years of Service 


OWN through the years for nearly half a century 
D the history of the marine industry has been the 

history of MARINE REviEW. Each forward step 
taken has been recorded in its pages. Each battle 
fought for the advancement of the American eae 
Marine has been its battle. 


Old friendships formed through the years have been 
maintained. New ones have been made. Surely it is 
not surprising that today MARINE REVIEw is subscribed 
for and read by the men who control more than 80 per 
cent of the tonnage under the American flag, that it 
reaches regularly the officials of all leading shipbuild- 
ing plants throughout the country, and that it is 
accepted generally today as the one dominant national 
and international marine publication. 


Let us tell you how MARINE REVIEW can best serve 
you in developing the tremendous market the marine 
industry offers. 


New York CLEVELAND London 


ABC Member ABP 
One of the Penton Publications 
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Cardinal Features 


that cut advertising costs 


First 78% of Liberty’s total circulation 
is in the big “spending districts” 
of America... the districts which return 74% 
of all the taxable incomes of the country... 
the districts which have 47% of the auto- 
mobile registration . . . which consume by 
far the majority of advertised products. 


Second Im Liberty, for the first time 

in the weekly field, you “meet 
the wife” .. . women, statistics show, influ- 
ence the purchase of 85% of all the buying 
of advertisable articles . . . 48% of Liberty 
readers are women. 


Third Every advertisement in Liberty is 

given full position, next to read- 
ing matter.... Liberty has a unique and ex- 
clusive type of make-up that positively pre- 
vents any ad being buried. 


HUS, in three important ways, Liberty cuts 
advertising costs by eliminating waste. 


The waste of appealing to readers who cannot or 
will not buy your product. 


The waste of failing to reach women with your 
important and costly ads in the weekly field. 
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The waste of buried ads that are passed un- 
seen by multitudes of readers. 


Is it any wonder that scores of advertisers are 
flocking to its columns? 


They find here for the first time a means of 
| reaching economically the cream of the market, 
4 oe the group with money to spend, because of 
Liberty’s policy of concentrating circulation in 
the important buying points. 


They find here truly a “weekly for everybody” 
—a means of reaching women as well as men, 
something unique in the weekly field, because 
of Liberty’s policy of editing equally to men and 
to women. 


They find here 100% visibility for their adver- 
tisements, because of Liberty’s unusual make-up 
which places every ad next to reading at or near 
the beginning of an editorial or fiction feature. 


Inquiry costs lower by from 40% to 80% are 
the results of this three-fold policy of Liberty’s. 
It is showing manufacturers how markets may 
be won at less cost than they have ever known. 


If you are interested in eliminating waste and 
in increasing the restfulness of your advertising 
dollar, you cannot but be interested in Liberty, 
advertising’s new prodigy. 


(The present net paid circulation of Liberty is 1,100,000. 
At the recent new rates, the cost of Liberty is lower 
per thousand circulation—back cover excepted—than 
any other publication in the weekly field.) 


iberty 


cA Weekly fer Everybody 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 


Tribune Square 247 Park Avenue 406 Haas Building 
Phone, Superior 0100 Phone, Ashland 3710 Phone, Metropolitan 3172 
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afford to go back to the old perform the various operations, 
methods, working in a kind of The company finds the coach an 


cycle as time goes on. 

For 1926, therefore, the company 
decided to use a nomadic sales 
school on wheels; in other words, 
a motor-bus school. The special 
body has been finished to appear 
like a Pullman observation car, 
having a brass rail and awning in 
the rear. 

Inside are eight large wicker 
chairs of the same type used in 
observation cars. At one end of 
the coach is the driver’s seat, near 
which is a generator which pro- 
vides the electric current necessary 
for demonstrations. Across the 
rear of the coach is a walnut 
buffet, made up with various size 
drawers in which are carried all 
the products of the company, ex- 
cept some of the larger tools which 
are bolted to the top of the cabinet. 
On the rear of the coach is a large 
trunk in which are carried store 
and window display material. 

Three men travel with the coach; 
a driver, a representative of the 
advertising department and an ex- 
pert demonstrator. 

The coach was: first announced 
early in November and started out 
at once from Chicago, where more 
than a dozen sales meetings were 
held during the first week of its 
cruise. 

The method of procedure used 
by the company is this: Advance 


dates are arranged with the jobber - 


so that he will be ready for the 
coach when it arrives. A special 
two-color poster is sent to each job- 
ber in advance of the coach’s arrival 
so that the salesmen are already in- 
terested when the coach gets there. 
When it does come, the jobber -and 
his salesmen climb aboard and are 
driven ten or twelve miles out into 
the country where they will be 
away from telephone calls and all 
other interruptions which so often 
detract from the value of the sales 
meeting. 

The coach is then pulled to one 
side of the road and the advertis- 
ing man starts his talk. After the 
proper preliminaries, the generator 
is started and the various electrical 
tools begin to function. The 
demonstrator explains the tools and 
then the salesmen are asked to 


ideal method of holding sales meet- 
ings. Robert D. Black, advertis- 
ing manager of the company, says: 

“In the first place, it is such a 
unique method of holding sales 
meetings that even though the 
salesman remembers nothing that he 
heard at the meeting, which js 
quite unlikely, he will still remember 
that he participated in an unusual 
type of sales meeting, and the 
coach and Black & Decker, we 
believe, will remain in his memory, 

“In the second place, the coach 
is so designed as to carry each tool 
that we manufacture together with 
all the various attachments that 
are necessary to put on almost any 
conceivable kind of demonstration. 
If meetings are held in jobbers’ 
stores it is often inconvenient to 
assemble all the necessary material 
from the jobber’s stock. 

“In the third place, the jobber 
executives and salesmen are away 
from the store and away from all 
disturbing elements which may dis- 
tract their attention and turn it 
from the issue in hand.” 

This. nomadic sales school 
represents an unusual idea for 
winning the co-operation of jobber 
salesmen. While it has been in use 
for only a few weeks its success 
has already been assured, Other 
manufacturers, who are faced with 
the difficult problem of getting job- 
ber co-operation, should find in the 
experiences of Black & Decker, not 
alone with the coach but also with 
motion pictures and sales clinics, 
a number of ideas that can be 
adapted to their own businesses. 





West Coast Lumbermen 
Appoint Henry Schott 


Henry Schott has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, 
Wash. e was recently a member of 
the editorial staff of the Nation’s Busi 
ness, Washington, D. C., and was at_one 
time with Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany as vice-president in Charge of sales 
and advertising. 





Federal Reserve Bank Appoints 
P. N. Myers 


Paul N. Myers, vice-president of the 
Waldorf Paper Company, St. Paul, 
Minn., has been elected director of the 
Ninth District Federal Reserve Bank. 
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ow the Women: 
folk do read it, 


ORE than a sixth of its whole content is de- 

voted to the things which particularly concern 
the woman in general, the farmer’s wife in partic- 
ular, and the Southern farm-woman most espe- 
cially. And they read it as they read no other pe- 
riodical at all! .... because it is so intimately 
their own. 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 
goes WEEKLY into 460,000 farm-homes. 


For more than twelve years Mrs. W. N. Hutt 
has been the full-time Editor of the Women’s De- 
partment. Wherever farm-women are alive to 
progress, her name is known. Throughout the 
South she is beloved—that is the only word: be- 
loved! .... among farm-women. 


It is chiefly Mrs. Hutt who has put the Pro- 
. gressive Farmer and Farm Woman into its high 
place in the Southern farm-woman’s mind and 
heart. They know her and believe in her, as she 
knows and believes in them. 


This gigantic influence on the buying habits of 
the South . . . and what influence even approaches 
it... is beyond price. But it can be swayed by 
the right advertising, and swayed through this 
farm-weekly as in no other way. 


You are welcome to a copy of Dixie Data Book, 
essential to planning any campaign in the farming 
South. Send for it. 


Eastern REPRESENTATIVE WesterN REPRESENTATIVE 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., Standard Farm Papers, Inc., 
250 Park Avenue, 307 N. Michigan Avenue, 


New York City. Chicago, IIL. 












Eatebliahed 1886 


The Farm Weekly of Largest Circulation and Most Influence 








F it were physically possible to place an 

actual plate of Campbell’s Tomato Soup— 
piping hot—before the 43,000,000: people 
who ride in the Street Cars every day, that 
would be the best way to increase its sale. 


To see, smell, and taste the delicious soup 
itself, while riding homeward, would make 





to order a supply—yes, hundreds of thousands 
would carry a can home to satisfy immediately 
their hunger for soup. 


Of course, the Campbell Soup Company 
cannot employ 70,000 chefs to serve their 


The Appetite Appedof 


millions of people stop at the corner grocery | 


| Eve 
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All the rich cS 
tomato goodness / , “z 


ypegof Campbell’s Soup 


an f wonderful soup from morning until night to 
p— fthe Street Car riders, so they are going to do 
ple F the next best thing by displaying their soups 
hat fin the Street Cars in the most realistic and 
appetizing way. Coated car card stock, with 
‘no limit as to the number of colors, makes 


Pi that possible. 


MH |Every housewife asks herself every day 
ly “What will we have for dinner?” and the 


question will be answered by these Campbell 

| Soup cards which will be displayed in every 
ny | Street Car from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
ir | and from Canada to the Gulf. 


AWERTISING COMPANY 
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CUT THE WASTE 
In Presswork... 


The printing buyer who carefully 
computes his paper sizes to print his 
job without a waste, is inconsistent 
when he doesn’t do the same thing 
with the presswork. 


The Isaac Goldmann Company has 
maintained its position in the print- 
ing centre of the world not alone 
by fitting the job to the most suit- 
able size of press but also the most 
suitable type of press. 


—— 


Cut the waste and cut the cost. 


@ 


ISAAC GOLDMANN 


COMPANY 
8O Lafayette St. New York. 
~Printers Since 18767 . 
ERY 
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Send for your copy of 
The Golden Year Calendar 
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Why “List” Advertising of Books 
Must Continue 


Book Publisher Points Out That Appropriation for Advertising a Single 
Book Must Be Thinly Spread 


By J. W. Hiltman 


President, 


HE aarticle entitled “Book Ad- 
vertising and Your Advertis- 
ing’ (Printers’ INK, Nov. 26) 
deals with only one type of book 
advertising, that is, advertising for 
subscription books, and mail-order 
sets. The writer of the article ig- 
nores the general run of book ad- 
vertising for single books selling 
at prices ranging from $1 to $5 
and confines his comments almost 
wholly to subscription sets, but he 
does not make it clear that he is 
dealing wholly with such type of 
advertising and some statements 
he makes may cause confusion. 
He would seem to infer that the 
use of so-called “human-interest 
copy” is something new in book 
advertising, and he gives the im- 
pression that previous to this inno- 
vation these sets were advertised in 
“lists.” Publishers have been using 
human-interest copy for ten years 
at least, and perhaps a great deal 
longer, to advertise sets of books. 
If you will look back through your 
old files you will find that Mark 
Twain, O. Henry, Jack London, 
Richard Harding Davis, Stevenson, 
and many others, were: advertised 
in this fashion with good results 
many years ago. And fifteen years 
or so ago, when newspaper and 
magazine advertising rates were 
one-quarter what they are today, 
publishers occasionally could ad- 
vertise a popular $1.50 novel in this 
fashion, and we so advertised some 
of the novels of Robert W. Cham- 
bers. We also tried out special 
campaigns for books by Emerson 
Hough and other popular writers 
with effective results. 
_ Where the article to be adver- 
tised is a set of books or an ex- 
pensive single volume, selling for 
$10 or more, or where the sale is 
made direct to the consumer and 
no discount need be given, a pub- 
lisher can usually afford to take 
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D. Appleton & Company 


large enough space to put over a 
complete story in his advertise- 
ment; and for this purpose, of 
course, there is nothing which has 
the drawing power of a carefully 
thought out human-interest story 
based upon an incident or episode 
in one of the books. “List” adver- 
tising has not been used for many 
years for subscription books. 

However, very few book pub- 
lishers have subscription set de- 
partments. The majority of them 
are engaged in the publishing of 
single volumes—novels, poetry, es- 
says, biography, travel, children’s 
books, and so forth—and their out- 
let is through the bookstores of 
the country. The problem of how 
to advertise these books is vastly 
different and more complicated. 
The publisher of single volumes 
cannot afford to take big space, 
for the reason that his distribution 
is comparatively small, his profits 
are small, and consequently the 
sum he has available for advertis- 
ing any one title is infinitesimal, as 
compared with the amount the 
manufacturers of other products 
are able to use for advertising 
space. But to understand this it is 
necessary to realize the following 
facts: 

BOOK STORES HAVE A PROBLEM 


There are less than 3,000 book 
stores in America at the present 
time. These book stores are con- 
fronted with the problem of buy- 
ing 10,000 new titles and 250,000 
old titles each season. None of 
them can afford to carry any such 
stock as this, and most of them are 
not only obliged carefully to pick 
the books they can handle but are 
unable to buy more than a few 
copies of any one title. Therefore, 
if a publisher gets an initial dis- 
tribution of 2,000 copies of a new 
novel by a new author, he is doing 
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well. In a sense, every book is a 
gamble and the life of the average 
novel is very short. With such 
distribution, and with a high initial 
expense for composition, plates 
and printing, a publisher cannot 
afford to spend more than 20 cents 
a copy to advertise the novel. 
This would give him, at the most, 
$400 to spend on his initial sale. 
If the book is one of poetry, his- 
tory, travel, and so forth, the sum 
will be even smaller. 

With this he is expected to let 
people all over the country know 
about the book. Perhaps some of 
the agency men, who are accus- 
tomed to spending millions to ad- 
vertise trade-marks and commodi- 
ties, will tell the publisher how to 
work up a human-interest copy 
campaign with such a sum as this 
to spend. This is why list adver- 
tising, which Mr. Bradbury seems 
to think has gone out of fashion in 
the book publishing business, has 
not only not gone out, but is not 
likely to be superseded by other 
forms of advertising for some time 
to come. In order to cover the 
country, publishers must neces- 
sarily group the majority of their 
books in lists, unattractive though 
this form may be. Furthermore, 
with even big books they must, for 
the most part, use small space in 
newspapers and magazines, which 
will not admit of any great amount 
of human-interest copy. There are 
as many publishers’ lists running in 
newspapers and magazines today 
as in previous years. 

The book publisher’s problem is 
not one of advertising but distri- 
bution. There are some good ad- 
vertising men in the book publish- 
ing business, men who know how 
to write copy that will sell books 
provided these books are around 
everywhere where they can be 
easily obtained. But it is reassur- 
ing to learn that publishers have 
made some great strides in the last 
few years in increasing outlets for 
books. A few years ago the retail 
book business was on the decline. 
Now it is decidedly on the up- 
grade. Many new book stores and 
book departments in general stores 
have been started, and the National 
Association of Book Publishers is 
bending every effort to get intelli- 
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gently run book stores established 
everywhere, 

When more stores are estab- 
lished and book distribution js 
comparable to the distribution of a 
large number of other products, 
then doubtless there will be a con- 
siderable change in book publish- 
ers’ advertising copy. But after 
all, each title is a single unit, and 
the first sale to the consumer is the 
only one; and I believe books are 
the only commodity to which this 
applies. 





National Campaign for 


Camden, N. J. 

The Real Estate Board of Camden, 
N. J.,. is planning to spend $50,000 to 
advertise the opportunities offered by 
that city, throughout the country. The 
campaign. will last fifteen weeks. 

George P. Dykman, president of the 
board, has appointed P. E. Hart, as 
chairman of the publicity committee 
which will co-operate with the Phila- 
delphia office of the Tracy-Parry Com- 
pany, advertising agency, which will 
direct this campaign. 





Fishing Tackle Account for 
Churchill-Hall 


Abbey & Imbie, New York, manufac- 
turers of fishing tackle, have placed 
their advertising account with Churchill- 

all, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. Campaigns in trade and sport- 
ing goods publications are being 
planned. 


Gabriel Snubber Appoints 
S. C. Cline 


The Gabriel Snubber Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has appoint- 
ed Stanley C. Cline assistant sales 
manager. Mr. Cline had been sales 
manager of the Gabriel Snubber Com- 
pany, Chicago, distributor, for about 
three years. 








Boston Bank Appoints 
Doremus Agency 


The American Trust Company, has 
appointed the Boston office of Doremus 

Company, advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. News 
papers will be used and copy will cover 
trust, transfer, and general banking 
departments. 


Buffalo “Post’’ Changes to 
Business Journal 
The Evening Post, a daily newer 
of Buffalo, N. Y., beginning December 
7, was changed to a daily financial and 
business journal. Richard R. Coley is 





editor and publisher. 
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Merchandising Looks for New 
Fields to Conquer 


As a Result, After Nearly Seventy Years as Pie Specialists, Case & 
Martin Turn Pie Merchandisers 


i Cases began making pies 
in Connecticut back when pie 
baking was a solemn and indigen- 
ous Yankee rite. No one talked 
much about home-made pies then, 
for the good reason that few knew 
of the existence of any other kind. 
Even in the ’fitties in Connecticut, 
the heart of the pie belt, where the 





must be advertised and merchan- 
dised. The net result is an inter- 
esting campaign of sales planning 
and promotion. 

First of all, Case & Martin have 
adopted the policy of making their 
advertising produce more than 
name publicity for them. This 
concern has advertised in the past, 
but only to give currency 
to the company name. 
Now, the advertising talks 
about quality and other 
points that are far more 
important. Secondly, the 
company has grade- 
marked or trade-marked 
two of its leaders and 


Tea Room Pies of mince and pumpkin brought out a smaller pie 


icy we ‘ell you mow where end how you may obtein these 
marvelous pres which ere so much « part of 
the Thanksgiving tredinon? 


INCE meat os rich and methw Yous grocer or delicatessen can supply 
aa rare old sone. pomphins ru boa we maga that you let ham 
chase der splendor ids of mpremet knew at once pat how many Tes Room 
wen and 















Saerene— and 2 crt ag ten 
der ard heatery ysl be proud to clam 
fopwown 


the day they are baked 


ADVERTISING IS USED TO SELL THE QUALITY OF 


TEA ROOM PIES 


demand was heavy, continuous and 
dependable, the mass-production 
pie had no better than a slippery 
foothold. 

Today, after nearly seventy 
years as bakers of pies the Cases, 
now Case & Martin Company, of 
Chicago, are beginning to mer- 
chandise their pies. They have 
found that a business relying sole- 
ly on the intrinsic merits of its 
product will seldom grow as rapid- 
ly as it should. They have decided, 
after seventy years as pie crafts- 
men, that their products must be 
adapted to 1925 needs; that they 








baked especially for 
smaller families which it 
calls the Kitchenette size. 
And finally, it has de 
signed a carton for 
Kitchenette pies which 
makes them more con- 
venient for the purchaser 
to buy and more con- 
venient for the food shop 
to sell. 

“Our decision to ad- 


vertise and merchandise 
gcoe our pies goes back to two 


pal or three years ago,” says 
E. G. Case, president of 
the company, and son of 
the founder of the pres- 
ent business, “when 
noticed that the consumer demand 
for pies seemed to be standing 
still. I was fairly sure that 
we were not losing business to 
competitors. Investigation showed 
that the demand for pies was not 
increasing at what had been the 
normal rate up to that time. 
“About a year ago, we brought 
out a very high-grade pie which 
we named the Tea Room pie. We 
were selling most of our produc- 
tion to restaurants and food shops. 
We rather expected that it would 
be difficult to build up acceptance 
for this pie. On the contrary, it 
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has been made a quick success both 
with dealers and consumers.” 

The restaurant situation, then, 
was taken care of by the com- 
pany’s Tea Room pies and the ad- 
vertising that was used to sell the 
quality idea both to the proprietor 
and patrons of the restaurant. 
Winning an entree into the city 
apartment was an entirely distinct 
problem. 

There was an aversion on the 
part of women to baker’s or fac- 
tory-made pies. That was one 
obstacle to sales. Still another 
was the size of the company’s Tea 
Room pies. One of these weighs 
two and one-half pounds. It is a 
big pie. When a family of two, 
three or four persons serves one 
of these pies there is bound to be 
some left over, and this waste kept 
thrifty women from buying pies as 
often as they would otherwise. 
The company’s solution of that 
problem was Kitchenette size 
packed in a carton. 

To sell the quality of their pies, 
Case & Martin are counting on 


advertising almost exclusively. 
“Some of these facts,” says Mr. 
Case, “we are getting home. 


Although we have advertised the 
Kitchenette size in the carton only 
a short time, we have begun to get 
inquiries from many food stores 
that want to handle it. The Tea 
Room pie, which is our highest- 
price pie, has become a_ leader 
very quickly. Seventy per cent of 
our business is now centred in this 
line which shows that advertising 
can control the character of de- 
mand as well as produce volume.” 


Home Study Account for 
Tuthill Agency 


Hargrave Service Systems, New York, 
a mail-order course on selling, have ap- 
pointed the Tuthill Advertising Agency, 
Inc., also of New York, to direct their 
advertising. Salesmen’s and general mag- 
azines will be us 


Now the Workstel-Goode 
Studio 


The name of the Workstel Studio, 
New York, commercial photography, 
has been changed to the Workstel-Goode 
Studio, Inc., with which A. H. Good- 
man, formerly with the Excelsior Illus- 
trating Company, has become associated. 
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Sunkist 1925-1926 Advertising 
Budget Made Up 


The 1925-1926 advertising budget of 
the California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
distributors of Sunkist fruits, has been 
approved by the board of directors. The 
budget, which is .divided into three 
main groups, consumer advertising, 
trade work and administration, involves 
an investment of four and one-half 
cents a box on oranges and grapefruit 
and seven cents a box for lemons. 
This is the same rate as has applied 
for the last two years. The present 
budget calls for an expenditure of ap- 
proximately $685,984 on oranges and 
grapefruit and $353,855 on lemons. 

Of the budget, 70.3 per cent is al- 
lowed for consumer advertising. For 
trade work, including sales promotion, 
24.3 per cent has been reserved. While 
5.4 per cent provides for administration. 

Magazines, newspapers, outdoor ad- 
vertising and educational promotion 
work will be used for the 1925-1926 
campaign. 


— 





Southern California to Raise 
Advertising Fund 


The Greater San Fernando Valley 
Association of California, has started a 
drive to raise $500,000 for the adver- 
tising of San Fernando y“" o— 
Southern California. The L. S. Gill 
ham Company, Inc., Los Angeles ad- 
vertising agency, has been appointed 
to direct the advertising of this ac- 


count, 

‘The Southern California Editorial 
Association also has appointed the 
Gillham agency to direct a campaign it 


is planning. 


New Composition Sole to Be 
Advertised 


The United Shoe Machinery Corpo- 
ration, Boston, will shortly start a na- 
tional campaign on a new product, the 
Wescott sole, made from a rubber and 
cotton composition. Magazines and busi¢ 
ness papers will be used for this account, 
which will be directed by the O’Connell- 
Ingalls Advertising Agency, also of 
Boston. 


H. A. Coffin, Vice-President, 
White Star Refining Company 


Howard A. Coffin has been made 
vice-president of the White Star Re 
fining Company, Detroit, Staroline 
petroleum products. He was formerly 
secretary of the Detroit Pressed Steel 
Company, maker of Disteel automobile 
wheels. 


Hal T. Boulden & Associates 
Open Cincinnati Office 


Hal T. Boulden & Associates, 
New York, has opened an office at 
cinnati. James H. Kennedy, who ioe 
been appointed an associate, is in charge 
of the new office. 


Inc. So 
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National Advertisers use Store and Window 
Display Signs as the most effective Dealer 
“tie-up”—that’s what Printers’ Ink Monthly 
of November, 1925, tells us. 
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PRODUCTS 


Metal Specialties 
Stampings 
Wire Formings 
Etched Metal Products 
Name Plates 
Advertising Specialties 
Indoor Advertising Signs 
Checks and Tokens 
Card Holders 
Calendar Supplies 
Cabinet Hardware 
Small Nails 








Machinery 


“Yael 


National Advertisers in 
every field have found 
Grammes a preferred 
source for Store and 
Window Display Signs 
—made of metal—be- 
cause of fine workman- 
ship and exclusive 
finishes. 
“Chemi-color’—color 
etching replacing en- 
ameled work. 
“Glas-Lyk’—like pol- 
ished glass—a perma- 
nent gloss. 
“Etch-Art”—various 
combinations of metal- 
lic colors. 
TheextensiveGrammes 
line possesses the possi- 
bilities of the right 
metal sign for your 
product. 

Let us submit a finished 
sketch of the sign you 
should use. No obli- 


gations, of course. 


Ask for reprint of 


“What 100 Advertisers Think 


of Window Displays” 


—from November’s Printers’ Ink Monthly 


Indoor Metal Sign Specialists 


322 Union St., Allentown, Pa. 


New York Office—Fisk Building 
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Speaking always with dignity, 
simplicity, and sincerity, enjoying 
always a refreshing individuality of 
appearance, Oakland advertising 
has made a profound impression on 
the public. 


As the following excerpt from a 
recent Oakland advertisement 
indicates, Oakland is now reaping 
the rewards of a sound product, 
soundly merchandised, and soundly 
advertised: 


















Advertising 


E. St. ELMo Liwis, Vice-Pres. 


CAMPBELL- EWALD 


H. T. Ewa.b, President Guy C. Brown, Vice-Pres. and Sec'y 
J. Frep WooprurF, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 
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WINNING AND HOLDING GOOD WILL 


INK 





loAKLAND SIX 


“With sales of the new Oakland Six 
mounting daily to new high levels, 
Oakland pauses to reaffirm this 
pledge ...... Under no circum- 
stances will Oakland depart from 
the ideals and policies which are 
winning and holding nation-wide 
good will.” 


The Campbell-Ewald Company is 
proud of its association with the 
Oakland Motor Car Company which 
began more than four years ago. 


Owned entirely by the men who operate it, 
with a volume of business placing it among 
the first ten agencies in the country, the 
Campbell-Ewald organization of over two 
hundred people is at your service to handle 
large or small accounts. At any time, any- 
where, we’ll be glad to talk with vou. 











COMPANY 


General Offices: DETROIT, MICH. 
crf RK LOS ANGELES Advertising 


CHI 


CIN 








AGO SAN FRANCISCO Well Directed 


TI TORONTO 








OC. E. Co., 1925 
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Check-ups made by 
Frederick Stearns & Co. 
on their Astringosol ad- 
vertising campaign in 
Detroit reveal that The 
Free Press shows the 
lowest cost per inquiry 
made. Low cost in ad- 
vertising is today a factor 
of equal importance with 
low costs of manufacturing 
or retailing. Not only 
does The Free Press pro- 
duce ample results from 
advertising, but it delivers 
them at a lower cost. 





_National 
Representatives 


DETROIT KANSAS CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO 





NX 


VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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How Rayon ‘Is Being Marketed 


A Review of Advertising, Selling and Merchandising aisha in 
the Rayon Industry 


By John Allen Murphy 


II 

HE first article on rayon en- 

titled: “An Introduction to the 
Marketing Problems of Rayon,” 

appeared in the November 26 issue 

of Printers’ INK. In it, I promised 

to devote the second 


started that marketing was the 
least of their troubles. Also, the 
product turned out during the first 
fifteen years of the industry’s com- 
mercial existence was so. unsatis- 
factory that it is a good thing it 











article to the advertis- 
ing, selling and mer- 
chandising phases of 
the subject. Well, 
here it is. 

Since the first draft 
of this article was 
written, it has been 
revised several times. 
The rayon industry is 
expanding so rapidly 
that important changes 
are taking place in it 
overnight. Unless one } 
is very careful, it is 
dificult to write about 
the business without 
having what. one 
writes today out of 
date tomorrow. There- 
fore, in assembling the 
facts for this article 
and in presentation of 
them, I am trying to 
be both timely and ac- 
curate, and at the same 
time am attempting 
not to sacrifice accu- 
racy for news value. 


and 


Celanese 





The shove ghomgnagh give some stat 
extraordinary 


caaiey the new Ipewich hosiery 
but « can grve ne tdes of the striking 


permanent luster 
parted to the new Ipewich bowery by 
vor 


The newest 
Ipswich socks 
feature Celanese 
brand yarn 


Tue Ipswich Mills “have just an- 


beauty and ong 
colors are all fast to, soap, sun, salt- 
water, and perspiration. 


oo oe An electric quality, peculiar to 
makes this hosiery 


CELANESE 


ae. 


‘W% AMERICAN CELLULOSE & CHEMICAL 
MANUPACTURING COMPANY, Lid 


oe i me 





Although it is forty- 
one years since the 
first artificial silk 
Process was invented, 
it is only in recent years that the 
material has been advertised. In 
fact, not until the present year has 
rayon received much advertising. 
This is easy to understand. The 
product has been manufactured 
commercially only during the 


last twenty-five years. For most 
of this time, the production 
was so small that it did not 


amount to anything. Besides, the 
companies that first entered this 
field had such a hard time getting 


A RAW MATERIAL 





PRODUCER IS ALREADY ADVERTISING 
THE FINISHED PRODUCT 


was not advertised. If it had Been, 
it is certain that advertising would 
have been blamed for another fail- 
ure 

Still another important reason 
why artificial silk had not ..been 
advertised is the fact that the prod- 
uct lacked a generic name. . Until 
1924, the material was offered as 
“artificial,” as an imitation of silk. 
Readers of Printers’ INK do not 
have to be told that: a product 
carrying the word “artificial” in its 
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name, or rather in its descriptive 
phrase, for it really had no name, 
is tremendously handicapped. The 
adoption in 1924 of the generic 
name “rayon” removed this handi- 
cap and gave the industry its first 
big advertising opportunity. From 
now on, thé material can stand on 
its own feet. It no longer has to 
masquerade as an imitation of 
something else. With a name of 


QUALITY - SERVICE - VALUE 


FOR MEN 
A Very Special Purchase of 
Imported Knitted Rayon 


A NATIONALLY KNOWN DEPARTMENT 
STORE FEATURES RAYON 


its own it becomes the world’s 
fifth textile material, taking its 
place beside cotton, wool, silk and 
linen. 

Since the adoption of the name 
“rayon” in June, 1924, the product 
has been given more advertising 
than it received in the previous 
forty years of its existence. For 
the most part, though, the manu- 
facturers of rayon have not adver- 
tised to any extent. The advertising 
that has been done has been carried 
on by other factors in the trade. 
From at least one viewpoint, there is 
no reason why the producers of 
rayon should have advertised. The 
industry is only just now reaching 
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the marketing stage in its develop- 
ment. Up to now, it has been in 
the production stage. The com- 
panies in the field have been so 
busy building their plants, creating 
their financial structures and per- 
fecting their processes, that the 
marketing side of the enterprise 
was quite naturally neglected, 
With customers clamoring for 
goods, and with production sold 
up a long time ahead, there seemed 
to be no need for the manufacturer 
to pay any immediate attention to 
marketing. It is the old story of 
an industry that is under-produc- 
ing. Advertising men know how 
hard it is to convince a manufac- 
turer who is struggling frantically 
to catch up with his orders, to ad- 
vertise. “Why advertise when busi- 
ness comes so easily without it?” 
he argues. Much older industries 
than the rayon industry have been 
unable to see the necessity for ad- 
vertising when demand is greatly 
outstripping supply. 

Most rayon advertising that has 
been done so far has been put out 
by retailers. There is no way of 
measuring the extent of this ad- 


‘vertising, but the amount of it must 


be considerable. It is difficult to 
find a department store advertise- 
ment nowadays without the word 
“rayon” sticking out from every 
corner of it. During the last few 
weeks that I have been studying 
this subject, rayon has been adver- 
tised by practically every depart- 
ment store in Greater New York. 
I have occasionally picked up 
newspapers from Philadelphia, 
Boston, Newark, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Chicago, Min- 
neapolis, Atlanta, Cincinnati and 
other large cities, and have seldom 
failed to find “rayon” mentioned 
in at least one retail advertisement 
in these papers. 

In advertising rayon, retailers, 
for the most part, merely mention 
that some garment or other product 
that they are offering is made of 
rayon. For instance, Best & Co. 
of New York, devote a good-size 
advertisement to presenting “rayon 
striped sweaters with matching 
knit skirts.” Lord & Taylor give 
sections of their advertisements to 
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“BUY WHAT YOU CAN USE” 


To the National Advertiser whose product has 
only Regional Distribution— 

To the Agency representing such Accounts— 
The Christian Science Monitor’s plan of 
“Regional Advertising at Regional Rates” is 
well worth your early attention. 

For Regional Rates See the Map 
Ask Any Monitor Advertising Office for Full Information 


The CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


Advertising Offices 


Boston Chicago San Francisco London 
New York Cleveland Los — Paris 
Philadelphia Detroit Seattle Florence 
Kansas City Portland 


An International Daily Newspaper Publishing 
SELECTED ADVERTISING 
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rayon underwear: —Stern-Brothers, - 


also of New York, have recently 
been playing up Sunfast rayon 
drapery and Sunfast rayon damask 
jin their advertisements. They have 
also- advertised “warm quilted -robes 
‘of rayon.” B. Altman & Co. re- 
cently ran a large announcement 
advertising « “Imported knitted 
rayon mufflers” exclusively: 
Wallach Brothers, Hart Schaffner 
& Marx dealers in New York,.came 
out the other day: with a special 
‘advertisement offering rayon robes 
ifor men for $15. j 

These few examples are typical 
‘of the way that retailers are push- 
ing rayon products. While it is 
true that these retail advertise- 
ments do very little toward ac- 
quainting the public with the 
quality of rayon or what it is, 
jnevertheless they have had the 
effect of giving, in a little more 
than a year, a popular currency to 
the word, “rayon” which is almost 
unbelievable. The coined word 
“rayon,” as a result of this adver- 
tising, has, in a few months, en- 
tered the vocabularies of almost 
every literate person. 

A large amount of trade and 
‘technical advertising is coming out 
of various segments of the rayon 
industry. A number of concerns 
are using business-paper space to 
advertise rayon yarns, imported 
rayon, machinery for the manufac- 
ture of yarn, finished goods made 
of rayon, dyeing processes, finish- 
ing processes and other rayon 
services of a technical nature. In 
one publication, alone, I counted 
more than 100 advertisers of this 
character. 

Another curious division of. the 
advertising resulting from the 
rayon industry is the advertising 
of the investment bankers who are 
offering securities put out by 
deveral ‘of the rayon manufacturers. 
With an industry growing as fast 
as this one is, it is natural that it 
should have been the subject of 
extensive financial promotion. The 
bankers: have been more than 
generous in advertising these flota- 
tions. Perhaps this phase of the 
subject does not belong in this 
article. I am including it, never- 
theless, so as to make this review 
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of the industry as encyclopaedic as 


it is possible to make it. 
Manufacturers of rayon fabrics 
are beginning to do some adver- 
tising. Printers’ INK has already 
told of the advertising efforts of 
the American Rayon Products 
Corporation. This concern is ad- 
vertising that Amray fabrics, which 
are made of rayon, are being used 
by forty-eight underwear manufac- 
turers. To their garments made 
of this material, these underwear 
makers are attaching an Amray 


g. 

Already, there are associations 
in this field. One is known 
as the Rayon Knitted Fabric Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Inc. It met 
recently to consider such questions 
as standardization of quality, can- 
cellation abuses, etc. This goes to 
show that the same trade problems 
are universal. Here is a new as- 
sociation, whose members are en- 
gaged in a new industry, already 
giving attention to problems that 
have been bothering older busi- 
nesses for many years. 

Another organization in this de- 
partment of the industry came out 
with a half-page advertisement in 
a New York newspaper on the 
morning of December 2. The ad- 
vertiser is Galey & Lord, Inc., of 
New York, sole selling agents for 
the Aberfoyle Manufacturing Com- 
pany. This advertisement presents 
so many pertinent facts about the 
subject of this article that I am 
going to quote its first few 
paragraphs. 


Rayon is a new fibre, its commercial 
use having been developed within the last 
twenty years, and already the world 
consumption of rayon has passed the 
world consumption of silk. The bulk, 
however, has been used by the hosiery, 
knitting and related trades, and up to 
1924 only. 11 per cent in combination 
with cotton for piece goods. 

The four great fibres, cotton, wool, 
silk and linen, each possesses individual 
qualities requiring separate and particu- 
lar treatment in manufacture into cloth, 
and because the use of those fibres is 
centuries old the methods of treatment 
are generally and thoroughly known to 
those manufacturing goods from them. 
Like these other fibres, rayon has its 
own peculiarities and has to be handled 
understandingly, but its recent adoption 
has precluded the building up of common 
at oad as to the proper handling 
of it. 


(Continued on page 125) 
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Every Agency Man knew what every hardware man 
knows, HarSmaro Age would be on every hardware list. 


The Human Side 
of a 
Great Business 
Publication 


Back of every great enterprise 
is d human element contributed 
by those men whose experiences 
and personalities are reflected 

in that enterprise. George F. Tegan, Pittsburgh Editor 




















> 1S steel goes, so goes the country. An old saying, but as true today 
as when first uttered. Coupled with agriculture, the steel in- 
dustry is the basis of our industrial prosperity or’ poverty. 
Hardware manufacture and selling has aclose affinity with this 
industry—hence the keen interest hardwaremen display in its 
changing conditions. 


#2) The subject of this sketch is George Tegan, the Pittsburgh editor 
of HARDWARE AGE. His comments on the iron and steel market, as 
reflected in his weekly report, are watched with close interest by our readers 
since in that territory many conditions that affect hardware prices have 
their genesis. 

For twenty-one years, Mr. Tegan has devoted himself to market reporting, and 














‘ has developed a high order of ability as a market analyst.-- He-enjoys in an 


unusual degree the confidence of producer and consumer alike,and the prices 
he quotes in his reports are accepted as the basis of transfer from one to 
another. 

It is the devotion, the ideals, and the high sense of responsibility which 
animates not only Mr. Tegan but every member of the editorial staff of 
HARDWARE AGE which has given this publication so outstanding an in- 
fluence within its industry and has made it the unquestioned leader in all its 
seventy-five years of existence. From such loyal service and understanding 
springs READER INTEREST, READER FAITH and TRUST-the essence 
of advertising value in any publication. 





Advertising Managers and Agency Executives ! ‘ 
Send for your copy of “How Can I Increase My Sales Through 
the Hardware Field.”’ : 











The Most Influential Hardware Paper”. : 


Mardw; 


A.B.C. A.B.R 


239 West 39% Street New York 
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New England—Idealfor 


New England offers you an ideal try-out ter- 
ritory. In this concentrated area consumers find 
employment at many vocations. This enables 
you to make a true test of the selling qualities of 
your merchandise and your advertising appeals. 


All classes of consumers are represented in New 
England. In the industrial centers you will find 
skilled and unskilled workers. The business 
centers are made up of consumers in the “white 
collar” class and laborers. On the coastwise 
towns you have those New Englanders who are 
engaged in the fishing industry and navigation. 
Thriving agricultural sections with prosperous 
farmers are found in every New England State. 
There are men who work in the quarries and on 























Each of the Newspapers here named is a power with \ihe | 





HAVERHILL, MASS., GAZETTE NE 

Daily Circulation 15,400 A. B. C. Dai 

Population 53,884, with suburbs 100,000 Poy 

SALEM, MASS., NEWS H 

Daily Circulation 21,149 A. B. C. 

Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 “ 
0} 

FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 

Daily Circulation 11,702 A. B. C. T: 

Population 44,034, with suburbs 110,000 Da 
Po 

BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 

Daily Circulation 12,914 A. B. C. N 

Population 22,779, with suburbs 40,000 
E 
Po 

LYNN, MASS., ITEM 

Daily Circulation 16,486 A.B.C.—2c copy 

Population 103,000, with suburbs 125,000 q 
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ealor Try-Out Campaigns 


0,000 
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the farms. Here also are those who cater to your 
year round vacationists, tourists and campers. 


It is its wide diversification of industry concen- 
trated in a small area that makes New England 
markets so effective for tests. Here consumers 
and distributors are most responsive to advertis- 
ing and their reaction to your copy will be valu- 
able to determine your future activities. 


Listed below are thirteen individual try-out ter- 
ritories, each reaching variable classes of pros- 
perous consumers. Each market is covered by 
a newspaper dominating that trading zone. 
When considering try-out campaigns look into 
the cost of presenting your merchandise through 
these responsive mediums. 


NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (Evening) 
Daily Circulation 11,953 A.B.C.—3c copy 
Population 25,688, with suburbs 60,000 


HARTFORD, CT., TIMES 
Daily Circulation 45,229 A.B.C.—3c copy 
Population 138,036, with suburbs 373,000 


TAUNTON, MASS., GAZETTE 
Daily Circulation 8,972 A. B. C. 
Population 40,000, with suburbs 60,000 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily and Sunday Cir. 44,406 P. O. 
Population 165,000, with suburbs 225,000 








Write direct for detailed description of each market 


the dealers and consumers in its home community 


PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 
Net Paid Circulation 25,821 A. B. C. 
Serves territory of 130,000 


PORTLAND, ME., EVENING EXPRESS 
Daily Cir., 62,043 A.B.C.—April 1, 1925 
Pop. city over 70,000, A.B.C.—trade area 
200,000 


BROCKTON, MASS., ENTERPRISE 
Daily Circulation 23,054 P. O.—2ec copy 
Population 70,000, with suburbs 100,000 


WORCESTER, MASS., Gazette 
Daily Circulation 91,177 A. B. C. 
Population 193,666, with suburbs 350,000 
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Character, Substance, 
Courage, Quality. 


That’s the reason for The Sun’s position in New York 
as a great newspaper—a home newspaper for home 
reading. 


That’s the reason why The Sun leads all other evening 
newspapers in New York, both in the quality and 
- quantity of its advertising. 


That’s the reason why The Sun carried in November 
1,541,154 lines of advertising, leading all other evening 
newspapers in New York by 58,664 lines. 


That’s the reason why The Sun for five months straight 
has carried more advertising than any other New York 
evening newspaper. 


That’s the reason why The Sun has made a larger gain 
in the last five months than all the other New York 
evening newspapers put together. 


That’s the reason why The Sun’s gain in advertising © 


for November this year is 334,424 lines over November 
last year. 


That’s. the reason why in the last five months The Sun 
has gained more in advertising in the six working days 
of the week than any other newspaper in New York, 
morning or evening, has gained. 


The Sun is building right, building 
with full appreciation of a_ news- 
paper’s responsibility to the community. 





‘280 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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Textile manufacturers may know all 
about the proper treatment of cotton, 
wool, silk and linen, but few understand 
the proper treatment of rayon. s 
The Aberfoyle Manufacturing Com- 
pany was the first organization to weave 
rayon commercially in the United States 
and has been weaving it continuously 
and on a rapidly increasing scale over 
a period of nearly twenty years. _ The 
experience SO acquired places it in a 
position to handle this material properly 
and produce fabrics of quality and merit. 
Of the many hundred customers using 
the Aberfoyle rayon fabrics last season, 
five of the largest received a total of 
1,915,850 yards and returned for im- 
perfections only nineteen pieces,’ totalling 
662 yards—a smaller proportion of im- 
perfections than is usually found in 
ordinary cotton goods. 


Though I have already stated 
that the manufacturers of rayon, 
itself, are not doing much adver- 
tising, it is a fact that they are 
doing some advertising. At least 
one of them is advertising on a 
considerable scale. Several of 
them promise to become advertisers 
of some importance. Nearly all 
of these concerns have done a little 
advertising to the trade. I have 
seen trade advertisements that were 
put out by the Belamose Corpora- 
tion, Du Pont Rayon Co., the 
Acme Artificial Silk Co., Com- 
mercial Fibre Co. of America, Inc., 
the American representatives of the 
Snia-Viscosa Company of Italy, the 
Lustron Co., Inc., and the Ameri- 
can Cellulose & Chemical Manu- 
facturing Company. 

This latter company, by the way, 
is the industry’s most energetic ad- 
vertiser in this country. It calls 
its product “Celanese” instead of 
“rayon.” The name “Celanese” is 
the company’s registered trade- 
mark. It uses the cellulose-acetate 
process. This is an expensive 
process, but it gives a material, I 
am told, that more nearly resembles 
silk than any of the others. That 
undoubtedly explains why the com- 
pany is not using the name “rayon.” 
The company explains that the 
material is neither silk nor rayon. 
Although the process is compara- 
tively new, Celanese fabrics and 
Celanese garments, that is, prod- 
ucts made of Celanese, “are 
teatured by practically every shop 
in Great Britain, have been re- 
ceived with acclaim on the Con- 
tinent and are leaping into per- 
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manent popularity in America.” 

The American Cellulose & 
Chemical Manufacturing Company 
is the reason-why advertiser of 
the industry. It uses intensive copy, 
marshalling its arguments’ in 
elaborate and convincing = array. 
Here is a sample of the company’s 
copy—two paragraphs taken ‘from 
a twenty paragraph piece of ‘copy: 

As versatile in its practical applica- 
tions as in its physical’ properties, 
Celanese is being. used :for the most 
diverse purposes, with unvarying , suc- 
cess: for satins, taffetas, radiums, and 
foulards; for the sheerest of chiffons 
and the most elaborate of. draperies. 

Today Celanese is to be found in 
every kind of apparel, from hosiery to 
hat trimmings, from sport dresses to 
the daintiest lingerie.- And, wherever 
used, it is a sure mark. of. distinction, a 
bringer of beauty, a symbol of style. 

A’ campaign that this company 
is now conducting in publications 
reaching the retailers is attracting a 
lot of attention. The purpose of 
the campaign is to tell the retailer 
something of what is being done 
with Celanese brand yarn. One 
page advertisement tells of an ad- 
dition which the Ipswich Mills 
recently made to its line of men’s 
hosiery. Six styles of men’s fancy 
socks, in which Celanese is used, 
have been added to the Ipswich 
line. These will be advertised 
nationally during the coming 
season. , 

Another advertisement in this 
series illustrates a window of 
Celanese garments recently shown 
by Stern Brothers, the New York 
department store. A similar ad- 
vertisement was devoted to the way 
Abraham & Straus, Inc. of 
Brooklyn, featured in their win- 
dows goods made of Celanese. This 
company has also issued an attrac- 
tive consumer booklet. 

The Tubize Artificial Silk Com- 
pany is another rayon manufac- 
turer that is advertising in a small 
way both to the trade and the con- 
sumer. The company, however, 
does not call its product “rayon.” 
It prefers “Tubize,” using “arti- 
ficial silk” as the generic name. 
Among other places, this company 
is advertising in theatre programs. 

One of the most elaborate pieces 
of advertising yet put out for rayon 
is “The Story of Rayon,” a de 
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luxe sixty-four page book pub- 
lished by the Viscose Company. 
This book enjoys the distinction 
of having been quoted by President 
Coolidge in one of his speeches. 
It presents a full account of the 
history of rayon and of the present 
status of the industry. One of the 
interesting uses to which the pub- 
lication has been put is this: A 
copy of it was given to department 
store advertising managers so as 
to furnish them with accurate in- 
formation for use in the prepara- 
tion of rayon advertisements. 

The Snia-Viscosa Company, 
through its American connection, 
the Commercial Fibre Co., has 
done some trade advertising and is 
apparently getting ready to extend 
its advertising activities. The 
other day, the company appointed 
an American advertising agent. 
The company’s rayon is being sold 
under the brand name “Mistletoe.” 
Printers’ INK announced in its 
issue of November 19 that this 
Italian company is now producing 
commercial quantities of artificial 
wool fibre, and that this material 
is being marketed under the trade 
name “Sniafil.” It is now under- 
stood that the advertising agency 
selected is planning to conduct a 
campaign on both “Mistletoe” and 
“Sniafil.” 

That about covers the advertis- 
ing efforts of the rayon producers. 
I am sure that most readers will be 
surprised to learn that the indus- 
try is doing so much advertising. 
Since rayon is a raw material it 
might be assumed that it is mot 
advertised at all. Its companion 
materials, cotton, wool, silk and 
linen, have never been advertised 
to any extent. It is the fabrics or 
garments made of cotton, wool, 
silk and linen that have been ad- 
vertised. In one important way, 
though, rayon is different from 
these older materials. These other 
materials are products of nature. 
Rayon, however, is manufactured 
through patented processes which 
are controlled by the makers. This 
makes it easier to advertise rayon 
than it is to advertise silk or wool 
or cotton. 

Undoubtedly, when the rayon 
manufacturers begin to catch up 
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with demand and find time to pro. 
mote additional uses for the ma- 
terial, it will be advertised to a 
wastly greater extent than it is to- 
day. But even when that day 
comes, fifty times more 
will be invested in advertising the 
things made of rayon than will be 
used in advertising rayon itself, 
Rayon is exerting its greatest in- 
fluence in advertising by giving 
manufacturers in other lines some- 
thing to advertise. Rayon is fre- 
quently referred to as “the wonder 
material.” From the advertising 
standpoint, it certainly is a “won- 
der material.” It is one of the 
greatest instigators of advertising 
that has ever come into industry. 

Almost ever since the prosperity 
period that followed the war col- 
lapsed in the fall of 1919, the tex- 
tile industries have been depressed. 

This condition affected the cotton 
and woolen industries in particular, 
The development of rayon is given 
credit for having brought this five- 
year period of depression to an 
end. The improvement in the gen- 
eral textile situation is undoubted- 
ly due to a number of causes, but 
foremost among these is the grow- 
ing use of rayon in connection with 
wool and cotton goods. In addi- 
tion, rayon has enabled the manu- 
facturers of cotton and woolen 
fabrics to make, at a moderate 
cost, goods that meet the new style 
tendencies and that give the mod- 
ern woman the light, dainty, color- 
ful fabrics for which she craves, 
On this point let me quote a couple 
of sentences from a publication of 

the Guaranty Trust Co.: 


The failure of the cotton and woolen 
goods industries to participate in the 
general economic recovery has been due 
in no small measure to the shifting of 
demand away from the heavy, plain 
fabrics of the past. Light goods of fine 
texture, in a large variety of novel 
and striking shades, are now required. 

he fuller realization of this situation 
on the part of textile manufacturers 
and the efforts to adjust output to the 
new conditions, have already improved 
in some degree the position of the 
industry. In this process rayon has 
figured, and is expected to figure more 
prominently, as a supplement rather 
than a competitor of cotton and wool. 


Style tendencies had played hob 
with the cotton business. The 
havoc that style wrought worked 
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“These cards are stimulating the sale of KAYSER 
merchandise, and we are calling this to your atten- 
tion, knowing that you will want to display your 
KAYSER goods at this time.” 

This is what Julius Kayser & Co. wrote to their 
customers. 

Their beautiful cards are printed in eleven colors. 
They are 74 inches wide by 20 inches high and are 
placed directly in front of all passengers who ride 
on top of the Fifth Avenue coaches. These adver- 
tiements have caused a great deal of favorable 
comment. 

Fifth Avenue coach passengers are reached ac- 
cording to the positions the cards occupy, at the low 
cost of twenty cents to one dollar a thousand. The 
500,000 different people who use the Fifth Avenue 
coaches each month offer an unusual market for 
your merchandise. 

Rate card and circulars will be sent you upon 
request. 


Agency commission 13%. Cash discount 3% 


Joun H. LivincsTon, Jr. 
Advertising Space in the Fifth Avenue Coaches 


425 Fifth Avenue New York 
Tel. Cal. 0260 
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in two! directions. The first of 
these has been the tendency, for 
several years, for women to wear 
less clothes, measured both by 
number and by yardage. Twenty 
years ago, a woman would wear, 
at one time, about thirty yards of 
cotton goods., Today, the yardage 
of her complete attire will not 
measure over five yards. And the 
chances are that if she is a mem- 
ber of the upper 60 per cent crust 
of society, those five yards of 
goods that she wears- will be of 
silk instead: of cotton. Of course, 
the increasing wardrobe of the 
average woman today makes up 
for the decreasing size and quan- 
tity of the garments she wears. 
But the trouble here is that her 
present-day .wardrobe is not made 
up of old-fashioned ‘cotton goods. 
Thus, the cotton goods manufac- 
turers lost business both because 
of style and because of competi- 
tion of the more .popular silk. 

Rayon has given the cotton 
goods manufacturer a chance to 
compete ‘with silk. It has given 
these manufacturers the means to 
liven up their lines and to impart 
to their’ fabrics the qualities so 
much desired at present. In proof 
of this assertion let me quote a 
style.note from a recent issue of 
the Dry Goods Economist: 


Color has assumed a very important 
place in: smart fashions and the proper 
arrangement and combination of colors 
definitely stamps.an.article as this sea- 
son’s product. One of the chief attributes 
of rayon is the gorgeous color effects 
it.is ‘possiblé to attain in the dyeing. 
This season with color playing so 
prominent a role the increased use of 
this fibre is only natural. 

The lustrous quality of rayon fits in 
perfectly “ with the present vogue for 
metallic effects. Mixed with other fibres 
rayon gives to the cloth the glint and 
sheen of metal that is so smart at the 
moment. 

Plaids or stripes and small conven- 
tional designs are worked out in both 
dress and coat fabrics, and these lend 
themselves mead to the styling of 
sports wear. 


The sdeders effect that rayon 
has had on the cotton goods busi- 
ness is. world-wide in its influence. 
A dispatch to the Wall Street 
Journal from Manchester, Eng- 
land, the other day, gave three 
reasons for the tremendous revival 
in Great* Britain’s cotton goods 
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business which has recently taken 
place. The rayon boom is one of 
these reasons. Sir Edward Stock- 
ton, one of the industrial leaders jn 
Manchester, was quoted as saying: 


The expansion of the artificial sik 
industry will bring back to Manchéster 
the prosperity which seemed hopelessly 
and permanently lost. 

We will now be able to give bright- 
ness, lustre and color to our textiles, 
Our. new cloths of silk and cotton will 
open the doors of markets that are now 
closed. We shall _be able to recapture 
the trade of the East. 

The brightness and -richness of our 
goods will enable us to fill the bazaars 
of India again. 


If it were necessary, it would be 
possible to extend indefinitely data 
of that sort showing that the’ com- 
ing of rayon has helped the cotton 
goods business. In a similar way, 
the woolen goods business has been 
helped, although not. to such a 
great extent. 

And neither has rayon hurt the 
silk business. On this point, I am 
going to quote H. R. Mallinson, of 
the silk house that bears his name. 

“The rayon.industry is still in its 
infancy. just as the automobile was 
twenty years ago,” he said. “On 
the basis of our experience since 
rayon was produced in this coun- 
try on a large scale it would in- 
deed be foolish for those in the 
silk industry to worry about rayon. 

“A glance at the tremendous 
consumption of silk today clearly 
illustrates the point that neither is 
a competitor of the other. We in 
the silk business cannot produce 
the same beautiful effects without 
using rayon in certain fabrics. 
And it would be impossible to 
compete with rayon in price. 

One of the greatest achieve- 
ments of the silk industry is the 
way it has “sold” women on wear- 
ing silken underthings and silken 
hosiery. They are sold 100 per 
cent on the idea of wearing silk. 
Unfortunately, though, not every 
woman who has a silk taste has a 
silk pocketbook with which to 

gratify it. Here is where rayon 
comes in, It gratifies the silk 
taste at a price considerably under 
that of silk—at least one-half. 
This fact, more than anything else, 


explains the. extraordinary rayon. 


boom. 
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A Year of Progress! 


1925 has been a year of remarkable growth 
for the AMERICAN EXPORTER. 


In 1924 its net advertising totalled 2291 pages 
In 1925 its net advertising totalled 2812 pages 
(23% growth in one year) 

We thank our advertising and advertising 

agency friends. 


370 Seventh 
Avenue 


New York 





The Oldest 








Largest—Fastest Growing Export Paper 
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The Goose 
that Lays the 
Golden Eg¢ 


Why Kill It In Your Advertising ? 


F Meirsnses are many things that count in 
advertising. But the goose that lays 
the golden egg is copy. 


Some copy will send a thousand women 
to stores for your product—while other 
copy wouldn’t send a hundred. 


The selling power of copy varies—just 
as the selling power of salesmen. One 
salesman may sell a million dollars’ worth 
of life insurance a year while another will 
not sell a hundred thousand dollars’ worth. 
So it is with copy. 


Truly, copy can lay golden eggs. But it 
must be the right copy. 


White space costs the same no.,matter 
what you put in it, yet many advertisers 
are killing the goose by filling their space 
with mediocre copy. 


We believe that the measure of agency 
service can best be expressed in copy. 
Nowhere else can an agency earn such 
profits for its clients. Select the agency 
that knows most about copy and how to 
write it. 


For compared to copy everything else is 
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Paris, FRANCE 
13 and 15 Rue Taitbout 


secondary. Through copy alone many 
businesses can be doubled and trebled with- 
out adding a cent to sales expense. 


This agency has perhaps had more ex- 
perience in checking results from copy and 
has more copy successes to its credit than 
ten average agencies combined. Nowhere 
else can you get quite this experience. 


May we tell you more about it? Not 
in generalities. We have actual figures to 
show and they contain some startling facts. 

Surely it will pay to investigate. Re- 
member—copy varies not merely 5% or 
10% in results, but from 100% up. 

Let us send you a folder, “Advertise- 
ments That Pay Their Way.” Actual 
copy is shown on a dozen different products. 

Then if you wish to go further, we will 
tell you about results. This we promise 
you will find interesting. You might even 
call it amazing that copy can do so much. 
But first get the folder. Just drop us a 
line. “Advertisements That Pay Their 
Way” will reach you promptly. 


Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 
cAdvertising 


New York: 136 West 3ist Street 
Chicago: 225 No. Michigan Blvd. 


St. Louis: 812 Olive Street 











Lonpon W. I. 
3 Lower John Street 
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LOOKING AHEAD 


When you can definitely and resultfully reach, 
through their boys and girls, 775,000 desirable 
homes of the best people in the community, as is 
done each week by our TRIO—year after year— 
you will find, with our growing advertising clientele, 
that such a volume of boy-and-girl quality circulation 
means results for today, and a market for tomorrow. 


All are A. B. C. members. Individual and combina- 
tion rates on request. 


THE Boys’ WORLD 
THE GIRLS’ COMPANION 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 


David C. Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, Illinois 


WESLEY E. FARMILOE, Advertising Manager 


Edward P. Boyce, 95 Madison Ave., New York 
Ronald C. Campbell, 1510 Steger Building, Chicago 
Sam Dennis, Globe-Democrat Building, St. Louis 


‘Cook's Weenty Trio :A Mition Boys anv Girs 


THE MEN AND WOMEN OF TOMORROW 


Tue Boys’ Wor_tp THE Gir-ts’ COMPANION YOUNG PEOPLE’s WEEKLY 
ALL MEMBERS OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 























Granite Association Adopts Five- 
Year Advertising Program 


Advertising Is Called Upon to Save a Failing Industry 


Washington Bureau 
Printers’ INK 
HE most important work ac- 
complished by the annual con- 
vention of the American Granite 
Association, held on Monday, Tues- 
day and Wednesday of last week, 
was the adoption of a five-year 
program to promote the industry. 
Advertising is, quite naturally, the 
principal factor in the promotional 
work and the convention, by a ma- 
jority vote, authorized the officers 
to raise and spend an annual ap- 
propriation for five years. 

The adoption of this policy by 
the industry is the result of in- 
tensive effort on the part of S. 
Hollister Jackson, president, and 
Lucian O. Holman, secretary of 
the association. Both were con- 
vinced that an advertising cam- 
paign was the only solution to the 
declining demand for monumen- 
tal granite and the only power 
which would save the industry 
from the lethargic state into which 
it had fallen. 

On last Thursday, Mr. Holman 
said that, with the authorization 
of the convention; it- would be a 
simple matter to raise the necessary 
funds, and that the association ex- 
pected to begin its advertising 
campaign within a few months. 

“Granite,” he said, “is used for 
three distinct major’ purposes: 
memorials, paving, and building 
material ; and there is an organiza- 
tion of each group. In the build- 
ing. material industry, the associa- 
tion has only sixteen or seventeen 
members; but two years ago they 
started on an advertising program. 
In the last two years, they have 
spent only $30,000. Yet, according 
to figures compiled by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the industry 
showed last year a gain of 26 
per cent, and was the only branch 
of the granite industry to show a 
gain. When the small size of the 
appropriation is considered, the 
achievement of the granite building 
material group is encouraging. 


_ associations 


“There were 150 producers in 
attendance at the convention, rep- 
resenting sixteen of the thirty- 
seven States which produce gran- 
ite. In the entire country: there are 
about 550 producers, and they will 
all be given an opportunity to sup- 
port the promotion campaign. Be- 
sides, there are about 6,500 retail 
dealers whose principal business is 
the selling of granite, and they also 
will be invited to participate. The 
vote of the convention demon- 
strates that a great awakening has 
taken place in the granite indus- 
try. It has been frequently said, 
and some of our members believed 
it, that the business was so dead 
it was impossible to do anything 
to revive it. Therefore, I think 
that we have accomplished some- 
thing rather remarkable.” 

The ballot which was. used to se- 
cure opinions from all members of 
the industry was unusual. It listed 
fifteen separate measures for which 
every member was asked to vote 
for or against, and was mailed out 
about three months ago. These 
are especially interesting, and since 
they may be suggestive to other 
and __ organizations, 
their titles are quoted as follows: 


1. To make the nature and qualities 
of . American granite thoroughly 
known to the buying public through 
extensive national educational and 
advertising campaigns. 

2. To take definite steps to increase 
the sales of granite. 

3. To establish a separate department 
in the national association to take 
direct charge of all granite promo- 
tional work. 

4. To establish in the national asso- 

ciation the facilities for studying 

American granite. 

To promote American granite more 

extensively for sculptural work. 

To protect the established stand- 

ards by trade-marking. 

To minimize’ unfair 

tices. 

To extend the membership of the 

American Granite Association. 

To provide for more general and 

democratic representation and par- 

ticipation of all members every- 


trade prac- 


Can Nw 


where in the control and activities 
of the association. 
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are we Wrong? 


(with apologies to Lord & Thomas) 


When We say “There is a Gap 
between General Advertising 
and Sales Work”’ 


OUR big problem is moving the goods off the 

dealer’s shelves. Your sales organization works 
one side of the dealer. The advertising agency works 
the other side of him. We have spent years working 
with him. We can help you with this problem. 


Hear our story and write your own answer to 
the question which forms the heading of this 
advertisement. 


Discuss Ronalds Re-Sale principles with us now 
while your plans for 1926 are still flexible. 


Sales executives will be interested in Re-Sale 
News. Write for free sample copy. 


RONALDS RE-SALE AGENCY 
Incorporated 
HARRIMAN BANK BUILDING, 527 FIFTH AVE. 


NEW YORK 
(Telephone: Vanderbilt 2981) 
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10. To use the full influence and 
wer of the national association 
to protect the interests of Ameri- 

n ranite. x 

11. To cctablish a national exhibition 
of American granite. 

12. To co-operate readily and whole- 
eartedly. 

13. Te study methods and means of 
setting or erecting monuments. 

14. To conduct a national moven@nt 
to improve and beautify American 
cemeteries. ; 

15. To consider the following other 
things: 


A central purchasing department, 
through which certain of the sup- 
plies and equipment of the indus- 
try may be purchased at substan- 
tial cost reduction. 


A foreign sales department to co- 
through which certain of the sup- 
American industry and to handle 
co-operatively all foreign selling of 
American granite memorials. | This 
department also to advertise Amer- 
ican granite abroad (especially in 
South America, certain islands, the 
Orient, and similar places where 
American granites have practically 
no competition), and to keep in 
touch with prospective large for- 
eign contracts. 


To consider establishing standards 
of American granite. 


A national school for training ap 
prentices. 


Provide an annual national award 
for the best design produced in 
America for a granite memorial 
and for the best sculptural work in 
granite and otherwise to encourage 
high artistic standards. 


Under each one of these head- 
ings, a few sentences explained the 
measure and space was allowed 
for a vote on every question. Each 
measure carried, and the majority 
vote was over 60 per cent. 


A. A. Wilson Dead 


Arthur A. Wilson, manager of the 
Chicago office of Nelson Chesman & 
Company, Inc., advertising agency, died 
at that city December 4. Mr. Wilson 
had been with the same organization 
for thirty years having started as an 
office boy. He was one of the orga- 
nizers of the Off-The-Street Club, a phil- 
anthropic organization fostered by ad- 
vertising men. 


Gimbel Brothers Buy Kauf- 
mann & Baer 

_Gimbel_ Brothers, Philadelphia and 

New York, have purchased the depart- 

ment store business of the Kaufmann 

& Baer Company, Pittsburgh, one of the 

ae in that city. It was founded in 
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Manufacturers Contribute to 
University Research 


Over $25,000 has been contributed to 
the University of Minnesota this year 
by various manufacturers, to finance 
research work in industrial subjects. 
The Royal Baking Powder Campany, 
the Corn Products Refining Company, 
and the American Cyanamid Company, 
all of New York, are among those who 
have contributed. The Cloquet Wood 
Products Company, Cloquet, Minn., has 
donated $4,000 for a study of the chem- 
istry of woods. The Fleischmann 
Yeast Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, is 
financing a research in fermentation. A 
group of flaxseed companies have con- 
tributed $5,600 for the devising of 
methods to stimulate the production of 
flax in this country. It is expected that 
new discoveries and improved methods 
of manufacturing will result from the 
work being carried on. 


Leave Gill Manufacturing 
Company 


E. E. Warfield and George A. Kra- 
mer, of the Gill Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, have resigned. Mr. 
Warfield was vice-president in charge 
of sales for the last four years. Mr. 
Kramer has been advertising and as- 
sistant sales manager for the last two 
and a half years. 


October Ford Sales Gain 


In October, 140,963 passenger cars 
were sold by the Ford Motor Company, 
an increase of 14,384 over October of 
last year. Sales of trucks amounted to 
19,098, against 17,640 in October, 1924, 
a gain of 8.3 per cent. e enrolment 
in the Ford weekly purchase plan in- 
creased over 219 per cent, or, from 
13,654 members last October, to 43,612 
this October. 


S. R. Bogue Joins Wm. T. 
Mullally Agency 


Samuel Russell Bogue has joined the 
staff of Wm. T. Mullally, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. He will de- 
vote his attention to merchandising and 
sales promotion work. Mr. Bogue was 
formerly an attorney and had recently 
engaged in sales work. 


Publisher Appointed Senator 
from North Dakota 


Gerald P. Nye, publisher of the 
Griggs County Sentinel-Courier, Coopers- 
town, N. Dak., has been appointed United 
States Senator by Governor A. G. 
Sorlie, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Senator E. F. Ladd. 


G. H. Coster with “The 


Forum” 

Gerard H. Coster, formerly with 

Albert Frank & Company, New York, 

has joined the advertising staff of The 
Forum, New York. 





















































Florida 
Publishers Discuss Their 
Problems 


HE fifth annual meeting of the 

Associated Dailies of Florida 
was held at Jacksonville on Dec- 
ember 5 and a number of construc- 
tive movements were put into. ac- 
tual work. 

President W. A. Elliott, man- 
ager of the Jacksonville Florida 
Times-Union, explained to the 
members that a meeting of the 
board of directors had been held 
previously and that they had made 
up a suggested list of policy 
changes to be worked out at the 
meeting. This saved a great deal 
of time and a successful business 
meeting was the result. 

The outstanding event of the 
meeting was the decision to put the 
association on a real working basis 
with a capable manager in charge 
of its affairs. A membership as- 
sessment was agreed upon that will 
give ample capital to establish a 
business office at Jacksonville with 
an experienced newspaper man in 
charge. Through. this office will 
be cleared all problems of labor, 
supply of materials and other 
problems of the member pub- 
lishers. - 

It was also decided at this meet- 
ing to continue the advertising 
campaign started last year by the 
Associated Dailies of Florida. A 
talk was made on this subject by 
C. C. Carr, of the St. Petersburg 
office of the Lesan-Carr Advertis- 
ing Agency, which handles the 
campaign. A fund of $10,000 was 
appropriated for this advertising. 

A cup was presented to Presi- 
dent Elliott as a token of esteem 
for his work in behalf of the as- 
sociation. Clayton Coddrington, 
secretary, also was honored with 
a cup. 

The newly elected officers are: 


Major Lew B. Brown, St. Petersburg 
Independent, president; Clayton C. Codd- 
rington, DeLand News, vice-president, 
and Frank P. Beddow, Jacksonville, 
Journal, secretary-treasurer. 


The board of directors now in- 
cludes the following: 
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W. A. Elliott, Jacksonville Flopidg 
Times-Union; . H. Conkling, Palm 
Beach Post; Ross Reeder, Miami Daily 
News; Herbert Felkel, St. Augustine 
Record; Harry Brown, Lakeland Stay. 
Telegram; Charles G. Mullen, Tampa 
Times; William Glenn, Orlando Senting]- 
T. E. Fitzgerald, Daytona Beach News, 
and George E. Hosmer, Fort Myers 


Cheek-Neal Thanks Whole- 
salers in Trade-Paper Copy 


The Cheek-Neal Coffee Company, 
Nashville, Tenn., Maxwell House cof. 
fee, recently used business-paper adver. 
tising to show its appreciation of the 
co-operation which it has received from 
wholesale grocers. One advertisement 
is headed, “To the Wholesale Grocers 
of America—A Word of Thanks,” and 
reads as follows: 

“The happy relations we have en- 
joyed with our wholesalers throughout 
the country, no less than the support 
they have given us, have always been 
among the outstanding features of our 
progress. To those wholesalers who 
have given us such loyal co-operation, 
we want to say thank you.” 

In the same advertisement, plans for 
the 1926 campaign are given. These 
call for the use of full pages and double 
pages in color in magazines, newspaper 
space, and outdoor advertising. 


A. O. Roberts Advanced by 
Miller Rubber Company 


Arthur O. Roberts, who has been 
with The Miller Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio, for a short time, has been 
placed in charge of the dealer service 
division of the advertising department. 
Before coming to the Miller company he 
had been assistant advertising manager 
of the Velie Motors Corporation, 
Moline, Ill. 


J. S. Lynch Advanced by B. F. 
Huntley Furniture Company 


James S. Lynch, formerly vice-presi 
dent and director of sales of the B 
Huntley Furniture Company, Winston 
Salem, N. C., has been elected presi- 
dent. He has been associated with this 
company since 1901. 


Buffalo Agency Adds to Staff 
E. J. Hughes, formerly with the 
New York office of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, has joined the E. P 
Remington Advertising Agency, Inc. 
Buffalo, as an account executive. 


H. E. Webster, Director, 
Pratt & Lambert 


H. E. Webster, secretary and a 
chasing agent of Pratt & Lambert, Inc. 
Buffalo, varnish manufacturer, has been 
elected a director. 
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Sell Your Goods in 


Newburgh 


cA Convenient Accessible Market of 
100,000 Potential Buyers 











Located Just Outside the SCHENECTADY 

Trading Area 

of : oe murs 

NEW YORK CITY 
e 


j 
HUOSON 
SSMUES 


A Thriving Sasi 
Industrial City 


TO SYRACUSE 
2 233MUES 









In the Famous "gnemaey™ 
Hudson River Valley 7o Buren 
Dairy and Fruit Te ELmiRa 
Belt 
y 


GOSHEN / 
PORT JERVIS + 
S3M/LES 24 MULES 


TUXEDO 
BS M“E$ 





Covered by a 
Single Newspaper 
2 


PATERSO! 
ST MULES 









Get Maximum / | | 
Coverage In "TO mIES NEWaReK 
This Territory ELIZABETH 
by Using ro muageiotin eo Cs eo. AM 1 
THE NEWBURGH NEWS 
Circulation 12,000 Line Rate 6c. Flat 


THE GANNETT NEWSPAPERS | 
Each the Leader in its Field 


Elmira Star-Gazette-Advertiser Newburgh News 
Elmira Sunday Telegram Rochester Times- Union 
Ithaca Journal-News Utica Observer-Dispatch 
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“Gravure Advertising is Newspapers Nationalized”’ 


The Philadelphia Inquirer 


adds a gravure section and be- 
comes a member of the 


Gravure Service Group. 


The addition of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer to the Gravure Service 
Group affords national advertisers 
an opportunity to more effectivel 
cover the vast Philadelphia ma 
ing area with Gravure and also 
strengthens the Gravure Service 
group of newspapers, thereby en- 
abling us to render better and 
greater service to advertisers than 
heretofore. 


3,000,000 Every Week 


The circulation of the newspapers now 
comprising the Gravure Service group is 
in excess of three million every weck. 


23 Gravure Newspapers Now in the Group 
New York Herald Tribune Syracuse Post Standard 


Chicago Daily News Birmingham News 
Philadelphia Inquirer Atlanta Constitution 
Cleveland Plain Dealer Seattle Times 

Minneapolis Tribune Houston Chronicle 

St. Louis Globe Democrat South Bend News Times 
Des Moines Register Albany Knickerbocker Press 
Indianapolis Star Nashville Banner 
Louisville Courier Journal Springfield Republican 
Buffalo Courier Peoria Journal Transcript 
Hartford Courant Palm Beach Post 


Montreal La Presse 


GRAVURE SERVICE CORPORATION 
25 West 43d Street 


CHICAGO—368 Wrigley Building—Harold S. Yoe 


SAN eres 2 Montgomery Street—Fred L. Hall 
an Fernando Building—G. L. Close 


LOS ANGELES—: 
SEATTLE, WASH.—Leary Building—A. L. Neitz 


New York City 
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The Philadelphia Inguirer 


Announces a 


COLOR ROTOGRAVURE 
SECTION 


as a regular feature of its Sunday Edition 


commencing with the issue of Dec. 13th. 


This section will contain pages in regular 
Sepia Rotogravure together with pages in 


Color Rotogravure. 


Nothing could better serve the needs of 
the advertiser requiring perfect reproduc- 
tion of his merchandise than this 


new advance in printing sponsored by 


THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER. 


FOR FULL DETAILS AND RATES, ADDRESS 


George G. Steele, Gravure Service Corp. 
Rotogravure Adv. Mgr. 25 West 43rd St. 
410 Flatiron Bldg., New York New York 


or the Philadelphia Inquirer, Elverson Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Che Philadelphia Mnquirer 


Pennsylvania’s One Big Morning Newspaper 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
410 Flatiron Bldg. 2002 Harris Trust Bldg. 710 Hearst Bidg. 


——E 
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-ROTOGRAVURE | 1 
in SYRACUSE, N.Y. | » 


During the first 10 months of 1925 the T 
SYRACUSE HERALD published 13,545 gre 


‘ lines rhore!Rotogravure Advertising than was. | ™ 
published during the entire year 1924 in that “ 
newspaper. er 

‘ Rotogravure Advertising lineage of Syracuse its 
newspapers for first |0 months of 1925: m 

Sh 

dir 

HERALD POST-STANDARD va 
117,789 lines. 60,620 lines - 
The Herald leads the Post-Standard by 57,169 lines. ot 

pe 

1924 Figures "| 

HERALD POST-STANDARD tic 

, 104,244 lines 73,402 lines ov 
. co 

— - 

Lowest milline rate for Rotogravure Advertis- 
‘ing in New_York State outside of New York uy 
City. “ 


SYRACUSE HERALD : 


Syracuse, New York mi 





: National Representatives 0: 

PR UDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, Inc. - 
270 Madison Avenue ~ Globe Building Steger Building in; 
New. York Boston Chicago in; 

507 Montgomery St. Leary Building Chamber of Commerce Bldg. fis 


San Francisco, California Seattle, Washington Los Angeles, California 














Timeliness and Special Appeal in a 
Bank Campaign. 





The Peoples Bank of Sacramento Uses Newspapers to Reach Prune and 
Almond Growers 


HE question often arises: Is it 

better to appeal to the special 
group of prospects with a special 
appeal and thus run the risk ‘of 
missing both the special group and 
the general group, or is it better to 
stick to a general appeal and thus 
be sure of getting the general 
group anyway? For instance, a 
bank wants new accounts from 
every desirable business concern in 
its community as well as from the 
large manufacturers or the larger 
merchants and department stores. 
Should it appeal in its advertising 
directly to the special groups or 
not! 

The question is in a way theo- 
retical, for in practice it is possible 
to alternate appeals, but even then 
the question looms up again in an- 
other form: Are the special ap- 
peals a total loss on the general 
group and vice versa? 

Looking at the question from 
one side, and in the light of a par- 
ticular campaign, the specialized 
appeal would appear to have it all 
over the general appeal on many 
counts. The specialized appeal 
gets down to cases and talks about 
specific things, and a talk between 
two people about their specific in- 
terests can always be depended 
upon to get the attcntion of the 
neighbors. 

Apropos of this is the campaign 
of the Peoples Bank of Sacra- 
mento, Calif. to the growers, 
orchardists and ranches of Upper 
California now running in news- 
papers. Two of the advertise- 
ments illustrate the point exactly. 
Both advertisements are three col- 
umns wide by fifteen inches deep. 
One is entitled “Prune Growers, 
What will this year’s prosperity 
mean to you?” The accompany- 
ing reproduction shows how strik- 
ingly the heading was played up by 
means of special lettering and the 
line drawing _of the branch and 
cluster of fruit, as well as by the 
bold line at the bottom, “this year 





—start a reserve account.” In 
reading this copy, the reader will 
note how the opening paragraph at 
once takes. in quite a number of 
people i in addition to “prune grow- 
ers,” as, for instance, “To a busi- 
ness executive; a good year means 





SPECIALIZED COPY WITH A BROAD 
APPEAL 


an opportunity to build up the re- 
serve funds which he keeps as pro- 
tection against the time when his 
profits may not carry him.” 

Then the copy returns to the 
specific and addresses itself once 
more to the “orchardist and 
rancher,” while toward the end it 


once again becomes more gen- 
eral—“a Reserve Fund Account is 
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the first step toward independence.” 

The second advertisement is 
another example of how the special- 
ized appeal may be made of press- 
ing interest to the particular group 
of prospects,addressed and yet be 
of very special interest to general 
prospects. The advertisement is 
the same size as the one shown in 
the illustration, with hand-lettered 
heading and illustration of a clus- 
ter of almonds on the tree. The 
heading and sub-heading reads, 
“Almond growers, Save some of 
1925’s_ profits—and be ready if 
‘lean years’ come again.” 

The general reader will recog- 
nize that even though an advertise- 
ment like the one reproduced may 
have been written for getting “re- 
serve accounts” only from such 
large depositors as the prune and 
almond growers, at the same time 
copy so written has a powerful ap- 
peal to every other business man 
who reads it and is almost certain 
to bring in “reserve account” 
business from other groups of 
business concerns. 
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Advertises “Bootleg” Hosiery 
Warning 


“Beware of Bootleg Hosiery!” was the 
caption of a recent business-paper ad. 
vertisement by P. Centemeri q 
pany, New York, manufacturer of silk 
osiery and gloves. A scene is depicted 
of several suspicious looking characters 
unloading ee cases from an auto 
truck into a dingy looking warehouse 
under the weak rays of a nearby street 
light. The copy explains that price com- 
petition has become so keen that some 
mills are turning out hosiery which does 
not come up to former standards, in 
that it is poorly made, contains less 
silk and is reduced in size. 





“Justice,” New Current Topic 
Magazine 


Justice, which will be issued monthly, 
is the name of a new magazine on 
current topics, which is being published 
by the Teatios Publishing ne 
New York. It has a page size of 10 
by 7 inches. 


O. W. Bartlett Appointed by 
Coral Gables 


O. W. Bartlett, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the National Bank of the Re. 
ere Chicago, has been appointed 

estern manager of the Coral Gables 
Corporation, Coral Gables, Fla. 














Exceptional 


Allentown (Pa.) 





Results Bring Gains 


November, November, 


1924 1925 Net Gain 
LOCAL Lines Lines LINES 
Advertising...... 702,576 753,116 50,540 
NATIONAL Lines Lines LINES 
Advertising...... "144,480 168,070 23,590 
TOTAL Lines Lines LINES 
Advertising...... 847,056 921,186 74,130 


MorNING Catt ADVERTISING GETS RESULTS 
Because of Its Real Reader Interest and Its 


Story, Brooks & Finley, National Representatives 


“Ask us about Advertisers’ Cooperation” 


Coverage 


Morning Call 
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A Moser & Cotins Client 


7™= SUCCESS of an advertising campaign 

depends upon its co-ordination with the en- 
tire selling plan, quite as much as upon the 
character of the advertising itself. A well- 
grounded knowledge of selling and merchan- 
dising methods helps make Moser and Cotins’ 
advertising successful. 


MOSER & COTINS Advertising 


MOSER & COTINS BLDG., UTICA, N. Y. 


MEMBER: MEMDER: 










Audit Bureau American 
of Association 
Circulation of 
an Advertising 
4. B. P. Agencies 
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Annual Report of the Postmaster- 
General 


It Will Probably Have an’ Effect on Future Postal Legislation 


Washington B ureau 
Printers’ Inx 


of 

HERE is:-nd’ dotibt that the 

report of. Postmaster-General 
Harry S. New, just published, will 
have an appreciable effect on postal 
legislation during: this session of 
Congress. It advocates a reduction 
in the transient second-class rate 
which has shown a great falling off 
in volume, but its details concern- 
ing second class at the pound rate 
are not equally encouraging. | 

For the first calendar ‘year end- 
ing June ‘30; 1925, the report 
shows that the total weight of fhe 
mailings of. newspapers and 
periodicals as second class and free 
in the country: was 1,417,491,573 
pounds. This is an.increase of 1.5 
per cent over the’mailings of the 
same kind for the previous year. 

The increase in dollars and cents 
collected for postage; was 1.23 per 
cent, and amounted to-$29,617,728.- 
19. Of this amount, only, $99,964 
can be credited to the .increase of 
postage due to the advanced rates 
which were in force fof two and 
one-half months of the’ fiscal year 
now being reported upon. Accord- 
ing to the report, the Post Office 
Department réceived 4,642 applica- 
tions for the admission of publica- 
tions to the second-class mails, 
or for change in title, frequency 
of issue, or office-of publication. 
Of these, 4,029 were — favorably 
acted upon and 613 denied. During 
the year, 3,769 publications were 
discontinued. At the close of the 
year, there were 28,525 publica- 
tions which had a_ second-class 
status, an increase of 260 over the 
previous year. 

In regard -to the deficit, Post- 
master-General New points out 
that if there had been no salary 
increases, the cash deficit would 
have been only $7,447,337, and the 
operating deficit $17,155,400, which 
would be a reduction of slightly 
wer $7,000,000 compared with the 
fal for last year. But as it is, 

éneral -New reports the actual 
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expenditures, including those for 
increases -in salary, exceeded the 
revenue by $39,745,027, which is 
the cash deficiency and is an in- 
crease of‘ more than $25,000,000 
compared ‘with last year. 
It should be remembered that the 
compilation of these figures in- 
cludes less than three months of 
the new rates and six months of 
the new. salaries. | Postmaster- 
General New estimates that the 
fiscal year of 1926 will show an 
aggregate. salary increase of $70, 
860,000, at the present ratio of in- 
crease in the postal business. 


AN ACCOUNTING OF THE MAIL THAT 
GETS A FREE RIDE 


One very interesting item that 
will undoubtedly have the attention 
of those who are working for 
lower postal ratés is that covering 
free mail matter. The report states 


>that a:count was made during the 


seven-day period from February 
25 to Match 3, 1925, inclusive, of 
the free matter’mailed at represen- 
tative post offices of each class. 
From this count, it was estimated 
that nearly 500,000,000 pieces of 
mail matter, weighing 102,999,- 
354 pounds, were mailed free under’ 
the penalty privilege. On this, it is 
estimated the postage at ordinary 
rates, would ‘have amounted to 
$14,385,441. 

In addition to this, a large 
amount of matter was handled by 
the department from which no 
revenue was derived. This con- 
sisted of the “free in county” mail- 
ings of second-class publications, 
am aggregate of 69,195,041 pounds; 
matter mailed free by members of 
Congress under the franking privi- 
lege and that sent by agricultural 
colleges and experimental stations, 
literature for the blind, copyright 
matter, and the like. 2 

A. significant development 1s 
shown by the report on the air mail 
service, It will be remembered 
that a recent act of Congress 
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... where romance holds rendezvous 
with reality 








towering masts and taut, white sails. . .bright 

lights and laughter. . .splendid looking men and 
women...warmth and music. ..that’s the national 
power boat show. 


On the streets the whirling snow, but here. . .at Grand 
Central Palace. . .visions of glorious sun-filled days to 
come... .lazy days of drifting on land locked lakes or 
rivers, . .soul-filling cruises on the seven seas in the 
dream ship found here. 


Romance holds rendezvous with reality when the Power Boat Show 
fills Grand Central Palace. That’s why you find it thronged with 
thousands upon thousands of visitors each year. Young and old, 
rich and poor, their interest in boating holds them all. 


This year the date is Jan. 22-30. February, of course, is the Show 
number of Power Boating. It will, as for many years in the past, 
be distributed to hundreds of visitors at the show. It will, in even 
greater measure than ever before, carry the entire story of the show 
to thousands who can’t attend in person. 


Forms close the 5th of January. Send your space reservation now 
or let us give you any further information you may wish. 


(5 towering mahogany hulls and polished fittings. .. 











Penton Building 
New York CLEVELAND London 
One of the Penton Publications 
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You are advertising : 
to me 


AM the average American woman. There are 
22,567,000 of me. And I buy over 85% of all adver- 





tised merchandise. W 
My husband makes less than $50.00 per week. I have : 
3 children. I cook 3 meals each day. Sometimes I do my te 
own washing, too. is 


I decide whether your advertising is good or bad; not 
your advertising agency, your dealers, your sales manager, y 
or board of directors. t 


So remember, if you are advertising to me, that I, the ’ 
same as you, have problems of my own. And the only t 
“c 99 ° - ‘ : 

ads’’ I take time to read, are those which show quite i 
plainly that they are of definite, specific, immediate help ; 
to me in my job of life. 


that makes or unmakes manufacturers. 


BLACKETT and SAMPLE 


INC. 
ADVERTISING 
58 East Washington Street, Chicago 


I 
And remember too, in the last analysis it is my interest ' 
1 
; 
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authorized the department to con- 
tract for air mail service on twelve 
routes. Awards have been made 
on all but three of the routes, ac- 
cording to the report. 

During the fiscal year, 2,160,022 
miles of mail trips were scheduled, 
and 2,076,764 miles were traveled 
with mail which shows a percen- 
tage of performance of 96. The 
total miles flown were more than 
2,500,000 and of this total 696,126 
miles were flown at night. At the 
regular air mail rate of postage, 
the service carried more than 
9,000,000 letters during the fiscal 
year, which weighed more than 
232,000 pounds. The total excess 
revenue received was $602,627.54. 

In view of the conference on 
government activities in business, 
the report on stamped envelopes 
is interesting. The contract for 
furnishing these terminated on 
December 31, 1924, and the report 
states that competition was secured 
for the first time in many years 
in obtaining a new contract, and 
that a saving resulted for the next 
four years approximating $2,700,- 
000. However,. the report says 
nothing regarding the number of 
stamped envelopes sold or the 
amount of revenue therefrom. 

A new feature of the service 
which will tend to reduce the 
fraudulent use of the mails, is a 
reported agreement with Mexico 
to put into effect fraud orders 
issued by the department. As a 
result of the rigorous campaigns 
against oil stock swindlers last 
year, some of the promoters went 
to Mexico to continue their opera- 
tions against the United States 
Mails were closed to them. But 
the department was prompt in tak- 
ing measures to prevent their 
activities from foreign soil. 

The post office inspection service 
reports thirty-seven criminals con- 
victed of holding up and robbing 
persons who had custody of the 
mails and they received sentences 
averaging seventeen years each. 
Over 5,000 investigations of pro- 
moters of fraudulent mail enter- 
prises were completed, which 
resulted in 901 arrests and 620 con- 
victions for using the mails for 
fraudulent purposes. 
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Repeating his comment on the 
same subject last year, the Post- 
master-General calls attention to 
the fact that firearms, when 
properly packed, constitute mail- 
able matter under the law, and 
that the department is required to 
transport and deliver them when 
offered for mailing. In many 
States, this operates to defeat local 
laws and regulations prohibiting 
the purchase and possession of 
revolvers. The report states that 
many complaints have been re- 
ceived in this connection, and the 
Postmaster - General suggests 
remedial legislation. 

While Postmaster-General New 
submits a number of recommenda- 
tions to Congress for legislation 
designed -to improve the service, 
only one has anything to do with 
rates. This is a recommendation 
to reduce the postage rate on 
transient second-class matter. More 
adequate retirement provisions, 
group life insurance, and several 
other advantages for employees 
are strongly advocated. 

Because of the exceptional in- 
terest in the affairs of the Post 
Office Department and the agitation 
regarding postal rates, this report 
will undoubtedly have a very large 
circulation. Copies may be had 
free, by applying to the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington. 





Form Service at New York for 
Book Publishers 


Walter E. Thwing and Frank M. 
Herbert have organized the firm of 
Thwing & Herbert, Inc., New York, 
and will conduct an advertising service 
for book publishers. Mr. Thwing has 
been secretary-treasurer of Chas. H. 
Denhard & Company, Inc., advertising 
agency, New York, for the last four 
years. Mr. Herbert, for the last six 
years, was in charge ‘of. mail-order sales 
work for the Growell publications, also 
of New York. 

Both Mr. Thwing and Mr. Herbert 
were formerly with the Ronald Press 
Company, New York, as advertising 
and mail order manager. , 

The following have appointed the 
new agency to handle their advertis- 
ing: Columbia University, Home Study 
Courses; Dodd, Mead Company, 
J. J. Little & Ives Company; G. & C. 
Merriam Company; C. A. ichols Pub- 
lishing Company; the Ronald Press 
Company and the D. Van Nostrand 
Company, all of New York, 











A Christmas Good-Will Offering 
to the Nation 


Newspaper Advertising to Explain the Spirit Behind the National 
Christmas Tree at Washington and Community 
Christmas Trees 


N Christmas Eve at six o’clock 
President Coolidge will press 
a button that will switch on the 
lights of a National Christmas 
Tree. This done, he will broad- 


cast, by radio, a message of good- 
will to the nation. 





cA National Symbol of Good Till 


peer adie lg deo tpbeene-edee 
will touch a magic button. Instantly a great living Christ- 
mas Tree will spring into jeweled radiance, « thousand festive 
hghes 






garlanding its branci 


Thus the Natnon's Christmas T 


(Signature of Company or Gr 
Sponsoring the Page) 





THE TRUE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT FILLS EVERY CORNER OF 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


The tree that the President will 
light will be a living tree of great 
height, planted in Sherman Plaza 
outside of the White House last 
Christmas, and accepted at that 
time by him for the nation. 

Behind that tree is the story of 
an unusual good-will offering by 
an industry to the American 
people. 

Three years ago, the electrical 
industry, through the Society for 
Electrical Development, secured 


the co-operation of the United 
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States to symbolize, in a National 
Christmas Tree at Washington, 
the coming of Christmas by the 


lighting of that tree on Christmas 
. 


ve. 

The first tree was presented to 
President Coolidge by Middlebury 
College, Vermont. It 
was a tree that was 
cut in the Vermont 
woods and shipped to 
Washington at the di- 
rection of the Society 
for Electrical Devel- 
opment. 

In 1924, the Society 
decided in the inter- 
ests of forest conser- 
vation to have planted 
in Sherman Plaza a 
living Christmas tree. 
This tree was so 
planted that through 
means of a permanent 
underground _ service 
it could be lighted di- 
rect by the pushing of 
a button at the White 
House. This was the 
tree that President 
Coolidge lighted in 
1924. 


This year the same 
ceremony will take 
place. It. will be the 
same ceremony an 
yet it will be different; 
for this year the cere- 
mony will be heralded 
far and wide in advance and this 
year the same ceremony will take 
place in a number of cities. 

Through organization work, the 
Society for Electrical Development 
has been busy spreading the idea 
of an electrically lighted com- 
munity Christmas Tree. It has in- 
terested members of the electrical 
industry in supplying funds to ad- 
vertise the national Christmas Tree 
at Washington to the nation in ad- 
vance of the lighting ceremonies. 

Through local organizations and 
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“That there an 108,000 water meters in service and 
that 5,523 new water meters were installed during 
the first six months of 1925.” 


“That approximately 323,000 passengers are carried 
every day by local Eastbay Transportation Companies.” 


“That 13,094 Building Permits were issued during the 
first six months of 1925, totaling in value $25,261,890.” 


Neither would it be necessary to emphasize the complete newspaper 
“coverage” of Oakland, California, and trading area by the OAKLAND 
TRIBUNE with more than 65,000 average net paid daily and Sunday 
circulation—nor to advertise the fact that the OAKLAND TRIBUNE 
carried 12,383,700 agate lines of paid advertising during the first eight 
months of 1925. 









Hf all Advertising Agency Executives could “come West” to O é 
California, they would then realize, at first hand, the potential advertisin, 
marketing possibilities in the great, powerful East San Francisco Bay.agq 


GOaklandogeGribune 

One of the West's Great N 

The home of Radio Station K LX ’ 

Typical of Western prosperity is the thriving condition of Oakland, California. _ 

The OAKLAND TRIBUNE—the foremost newspaper in this great growing metropolis—meets the demand 

ol every advertiser for the proper medium by which he may reach the 450,000 people in the community. 

65000 OAKLAND TRIBUNES are distributed every evening and Sunday morning almost wholly by 

carrier delivery. 

National Representatives 

225 Fith Avenue, New York City - WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE @ CRESMER CO. - 360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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special committees, the Society has 
‘approached governors of all of the 
States in the Union on the subject 
of such a tree on State Capitol 
grounds. It hopes this year to suc- 
ceed in having such trees in every 
State. The Society also expects 
that community Christmas Trees 
will shine forth in numberless 
hamlets, villages, towns and cities 
of the country. 


A GESTURE OF GOOD-WILL 


The National Christmas Tree at 
Washington and the countless 
other electrically lighted trees 
throughout the country, come to 
the people purely as a gesture of 
good-will from the electric indus- 
try, the Society says. All of the 
detail work that has been done and 
all of the time and money that has 
been expended has been in the 
spirit of Christmas giving. The 
industry wants the good-will of the 
nation. It wants the Community 
Christmas Tree, with all that it 
stands for in celebrating Christ- 
mas, to be looked upon as a pub- 
lic occasion in which the local elec- 
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of light, contributes to the good- 
will spirit. 

It believes, however, that paid 
advertising must be used in order 
that. the American people may 
know what is back of the moye- 
ment and the spirit in which the 
movement was fostered so that 
the electric industry may gain the 
good-will of the people. 

A full-page newspaper advertise- 
ment has been prepared by the 
Society. This advertisement the 
Society is requesting electrical or- 
ganizations to use in their local 
newspapers so that the story be- 
hind the occasion may be uniform. 
ly told on December 24. 

Space is provided in the adver- 
tisement for a panel announcement 
on the left-hand side of the illus- 
tration that affords an opportunity 
for calling attention to the local 
community Christmas Tree. On 
the right-hand side in panel ar- 
rangement a poem, by Don C. 
Seitz, “The Tree of Light,” is 
quoted, 

It is the intention of the Society 
that the advertisement should be 
signed by the electrical group, 





tric light industry, through its gift 

















If, You Are Advertisin: 
of the followi 














Sweater News 
Knitted Outerwear 
<= I 


















Knitted 
Sweaters 
Bathing Suits 
Infants’ Wear 
Dresses 
Fabrics 

Scarfs 
and Caps 


Also 


Yarns 
Machinery 
Equipment 

and Supplies 
for Knitting 
Mills 



















Published by 
KNIT GOODS PUBLISHING CORP. 
93 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 










Knitted 
Underwear 
Hosiery 
Golf Hose 
Infants’ Sox 
Silk Vests 
and Bloomers 
Nainsooks 
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for Knitting 
Mills 
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Tobacco Manufacturers Can 
Easily Increase Their 
Vermont Sales 


To manufacturers of cigars, cigarettes and tobacco, Vermont 
offers a market worthy of intensive cultivation. The male 
population—the tobacco consuming population of Vermont 
numbers over two hundred thousand — 90 per cent native 
born Americans—of whom all but 3 per cent can read and 
appreciate your advertising — two hundred thousand men 
with incomes well above the average. 


Vermont is not a State for fads. The principles of personal liberty 
are strongly held in the old Green Mountain State. The Anti- 


Tobacco movement has made little headway here. ‘“‘It is doubtful” 
the editor of Rural New Yorker says of Vermont, “if in any State 
in the Union there is less poverty and discontent."’ Here truly is an 


ideal market for cigars, cigarettes and tobacco. 








TOBACCO AND CIGARS 

Robert Burns Tuxedo Consolidated Cigar Corp. 
Blackstone Harvard Cigars English Ovals 
Chesterfield Union Leader Marlboro 
J. A. Cigar Velvet Tobacco Granger Rough Cut 
Noble Cigar Co. White Owl Prince Albert 
San Felice Cigar Waitt & Bond 7-20-4 Cigar 

Lucky Strike Camels 























There are 220 cigar stores in Vermont together with 170 drug 
stores and 658 general stores, all selling tobacco. Each of these 
dealers and jobbers will co-operate wholeheartedly with any manu- 
facturer who will advertise to their customers. In Vermont this can 
be most effectively and economically done by using the Vermont 
Allied Dailies. They offer tobacco advertisers complete State cover- 
age at a minimum cost. 


Vermont Allied Dailies 


Burlington Free Press St. Johnsbury Caledonian-Record Barre Times 
Rutland Herald Bennington Banner Brattleboro Reformer 
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Whether your product is sold to the 


consumer, to dealer or jobber— 
Whether it is merchandise or service — 


Whether it must be sold direct or by 
professional recommendation — 


You will find in 
THE OUTER CIRCLE 
many a helpful sugges- 
tion that points the way 
to more business 


It has taken us over a quarter of a cen- 
tury to acquire the information and experi- 
ence that form the background for this 
book. 


But in half an hour’s time you can absorb 
its significant facts. 


If you are responsible for the sales of your 
company THE OUTER CIRCLE will 


be sent to you without cost or obligation. 


And if you are responsible for the sales of 
your company, you will want to read this 
book. 


OUTER 
CIRCULI 





The Corday & Gross Company 


Effective Direct Advertising << Cleveland 


New York ~ Pittsburgh ~ Indianapolis 
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company or individual paying for 
the space used for the advertise- 
ment. 

The advertisement, itself, is the 
only part of the plan that the 
Society has in any manner tried to 
standardize. It wants each local 
group to map out its community 
Christmas Tree work according to 
local conditions and thus give 
spontaneity to the endeavor. The 
advertisement, however, it feels, 
must come from those who have 
conceived the Christmas Tree idea 
on a national scale so that the 
whole nation may think alike in 
terms of good-will toward the 
electrical industry. 





Something Different in 


Financial Advertising 

On the day that the Wheeling Elec- 
tric Company, Wheeling. W. Va., 
paid a quarterly dividend to its pre- 
ferred stockholders,. it published a 
newspaper advertisement to drive home 
the idea of the reliability of the com- 
pany’s stock as an investment. A pic- 
ture in which a huge, rolling wave, its 
windswept crest scattered like bits of 
feathery clouds, contrasted with the 
dark shadow of its depth, takes up 
three-quarters of the advertisement. 
In the background, a lighthouse meets 
the rush of the water that finally 
breaks at the base of a distant cliff. 

Handblocked, with heavy lettering, 
the caption reads, “‘Never Misses,” and 
then in smaller type, “The tide comes 
in and goes out about every six hours.” 
At the bottom of the illustration, the 
analogy is concluded with “‘and every 
three months our preferred stock pays 
a dividend, it never misses.” 

The statement that “December 1 is 
dividend day for the preferred stock- 
holders of the Wheeling Electric Com- 
pany,” closes the advertisement. 





H. L. Laney Returns to 


“Cosmopolitan” 
_H. Leach Laney, recently covering 
New England territory for Liberty, 
has returned to Cosmopolitan as a 
member of the New York staff. Be- 
fore joining Liberty, he was New Eng- 
land manager for Cosmopolitan. 


W. F. Mulhall, Vice-President, 
G. M. Basford Agency 


Walter F. Mulhall, account executive 
of the G. M. Basford Company, New 
York advertising agency, for the last 
four years, has been elected vice- 
president. 








John B. Long, Jr., recently with the 
Omaha, Nebr., Bee, has joined the ad- 
Vertising staff of the Northwestern Tele- 
pene mpany, with headquarters at 
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RAINCOATS 
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The Big, Prosperous 
JOURNAL- POST 
FAMILY 


buys liberally of both 
necessities and luxuries. 
You can sell to this big 
family through the 
JOURNAL- POST. 





Over 


300,000 Circulation 
(M. & E.) 











KANSAS CITY 


JOURNAL-POST 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 

New York Chicago 

Kansas City San Francisco 
Detroit 
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Annual Government 
Reports of Interest to 
Advertisers 





Following Reports Are Ready for 
Distribution: Secretary of Com- 
merce, Bureau of Standards, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce and Bureau of the 
Census. 





Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 


HE most striking feature of 

Secretary Hoover’s annual 
report for this year, just published, 
is the section devoted to the ac- 
complishments of industry*in the 
field of waste elimination. The 
entire first part, comprising more 
than half of the report, is devoted 
to this subject. 

The Department of Commerce, 
according to the report, does not 
lay claim to credit for the great 
progress that has been made in the 
reduction of waste, save as it has 
helped to organize a definite public 
movement. What the movement 
means in the way of present and 
future opportunities for the ad- 
vertising industry is strongly in- 
dicated by separate articles in- 
cluded in the report which cover 
a number of lines. 

These special articles not only 
include definite information and 
statistical data regarding the prog- 
ress made, but also much material 
that is extremely suggestive for the 
advertiser. They include “Elimin- 
ation of Waste in Railway Trans- 
portation,” by Eugene S. Gregg, 
chief of the transportation divi- 
sion; “Improvement of Our Inland 
Waterways,” by Paul S. Clapp, 
special assistant; “Elimination of 
Waste Through Enlarged Electri- 
fication,” by Paul S. Clapp; 
“Statistics as a Force in the Elim- 
ination of Waste,” by W. M. Steu- 
art, director of the census; 
“Elimination of Waste in Proc- 
esses,” by George K. Burgess, 
director of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards; “Elimination of Waste in 
the Construction Industries”; 


“Elimination of Waste by Simpli- 
fied Practice,” by Ray M. Hud- 
son, chief of 


the division of 
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simplified practice; “Specifications 
and Business Documentation,” 
Dr. Burgess and Addams S. Me- 
Allister; “Elimination of Waste in 
Distribution,” by Julius Klein 
director of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce; “Elim. 
ination of Waste in Fisheries,” by 
Henry O’Malley, Commissioner of 
Fisheries; and “Street and High- 
way Safety,” by A. B. Barber, 
director of the National Confer- 
ence. 

* * * 

The report of the director of the 
Bureau of Standards is particu 
larly interesting and informative 
this year. It contains a statement 
of the functions and organization 
of the bureau, and the separate 
articles by the chiefs of various 
divisions give in detail a complete 
outline of the year’s accomplish- 
ments. These articles, undoubtedly, 
will point out to many advertisers 
how the publications and the service 
of the bureau can be used to advan- 
tage. The subjects include weights 
and measures, electricity, heat and 
power, optics, chemistry, mechan- 
ics and sound, structural materials, 
metallurgy, ceramics, simplified 
practice, and building and housing, 

The report states that the bu- 
reau’s editorial committee received 
and considered 371 manuscripts 
prepared by members of its staff 
for publication. Of these, 181 
were approved for publication by 
the bureau, and 188 for outside 
publication. It also announces a 
complete list of all papers issued 
by the bureau, up to June 30, 1925, 
in a revised edition of the bu- 
reau’s list of publications, Circular 
No. 24, soon to be ready for dis- 
tribution. 

During the fiscal year, 171,1% 
tests were completed by the bu- 
reau. Of these, 51,138 were sam- 
ples tested for the public. 

* * 


Probably no other document 
will give a more concise idea of 
the tremendous and varied work 
of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce than the cur- 
rent report by Dr. Julius Klein. 
The growth in scope and value of 
the work is strikingly shown by 
the record presented. The indi- 
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Courtesy of Milch Gallerics 


“piana"™ BY GLEB DERUJINSKY 


A NEW SIZE 


Beginning with its January issue, Inter- 
national STUDIO will be published in a 
new size; its page will be the generally ac- 
cepted page of class magazines— 8°" x 12” 
(672 lines). Advertisers may now use the 
STUDIO without the increased expense 
of special plates for this most sumptuous 


of class magazines. 


INTERNATIONAL 


STUDIO 


Published for the Connoisseur 





TI19 WEST FORTIETH STREET 7 NEW YORK 
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vidual services performed during 
the year, exclusive of those fen- 
dered by the bureau’s foreign of- 
fices and by the co-operative 
offices in this couritry, reached a 
total of 2,041,250, an increase of 
moré than 870,000 over the fre- 
ceding yeat. And at the end of 
the fiscal year 1925, the bureau is 
supplying service in nioré than 
7,200 cases a day. 

One interesting featiire of this 
report which is not féuhd in any 
of-thé others is a list of examples 
of important dollars-and-cents te- 
sults. Although, as the repdrt 
points out, orily fifty-nifie fitiris out 
of the 22,000 currently served by 
the buréau are représented on this 
list, the Sutin Of the business that 
they ascribe to the buréau is $4,- 
866,296. For exatnple: 

“A New York exporter reports 
foreign business in foodstuffs, ob- 
tained through the services of the 
bureau, amounting to $495,874.57. 
A Seattle firm obtained foreign 
business totaling $60,037.82 as a 
result of answering four trade op- 
portunities that were furnished by 
the foodstuffs division. A Chicago 
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manufacturer of food products 
states that thé bureatt is respoiis 
sible for sales to the amoiiit of 

‘There are several pages of items 
of ‘the kind, and then the réport 
details the work of the various 
divisions of the bureau for the 
year. It also lists the outstariding 
developments and departures in 
the wofk and.tells of the co-opera- 
tion.of the bureau with other de- 
* * 

The report, of the Comimissionef 
of Patents is the first to bé ad- 
dressed to the Sécretary of Cori- 
merce,- and makes record of the 
fact that the Patent Office was 
transferred to the Department of 
Commerce on April 1, 1925, under 
Presidential ofder, after havifg 
been part of the Interior Depart: 
ment for seventy-six years. 

Except for 1921 and 1922, more 
applications were received during 
the last fiscal year than during any 
year in the history of the office, 
and more money was received in 
fees than in the two peak years. 

Applications for patents for in- 











‘DRAWINGS in Pen 
and Ink, Wash, Dry-brush 
and Color for Newspapers, 
Magazines, Posters and 
Booklets. 


Also Preliminary Idzas 
and sketches. 
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Advertising cArtists 


405 LEXINGTON AVE. 
Murray Hill 2560 
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The book 


your salesman carries 


HE book your salesman 
carries should weigh as 
little as. possible, 

If he is to use it frequently, 
it should be easy to lift, con- 
venient to handle. 

Salesmen do not like to 
carry buoks that are heavy 
and bulky. There is constant 
temptation to leave such 
books behind—in the hotel. 

When your salesman yields 
to that temptation, the book 
ceases to earn money for you. 

Our Government spends 
thousands of dollars to make 
soldiers’ equipment light. The 
energy a soldier puts into 
carrying weight cannot go 
into fighting. 

The energy your salesman 
spends carrying heavy books 
cannot go into selling. 

Make the book your sales- 
man carries light by printing 
iton Warren’s Thintext. 

Five hundred sheets, 25” x 
38”, of ordinary catalog paper 


weigh 4o or §0 lbs. Five 
hundred sheets, same size, of 
Warren’s Thintext weigh 
only 24 lbs. 

Warren’s Thintext takes a 
clear, pleasing impression 
from type and engravings. 
It is practically opaque. 

Warren’s Thintextisstrong. 
Catalogs and data books 
printed on it stand lots of 
rough use. 

You or your printer can get 
sample sheets from any dis- 
tributer of Warren’s Stand- 
ard Printing Papers. 

We have published an in- 
teresting book showing ex- 
amples of books and cata- 
logs, the weight and bulk of 
which have been halved by 
printing on Warren’s Thin- 
text. 

This book is entitled ““Mak- 
ing it Easy to Plan Printing 
on Warren’s Thintext.” A 
copy will be sent free to any 
printer or advertiser on 
request. 


Ss. D. WARREN COMPANY, Ior MILK STREET, BosTON, MAss. 


THINTEXT 


one of WARREN’S STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 
All Warren's Standard Printing Papers are tested for qualities 


required in printing, folding, and binding 
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The South Again Leads 


in Automobile Increase 


The Registrations for the First 
Six Months of 1925 Show— 


TEXAS—162,000 increase in passen- 
ger cars registered up to June, 1925, as 
compared with the first six months of 
1924. This is the greatest numerical 
increase of any state in the country 
and greater than New York, Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, or Ohio. 


OKLAHOM A—115,000 increase, 
which exceeds the increase in Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Massachusetts, California, 
or New Jersey. 


FLORIDA—81,000 increase, which 
exceeds California, New Jersey, Mis- 
souri or Indiana. 


ALABAMA-—53,000 increase, which 
exceeds Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michi- 
gan, Iowa, Indiana, or Kansas. 





These startling records are only one more evidence 
of the fine trade conditions in the South and the 
prosperity being enjoyed by our readers. Manufac- 
turers will find it profitable to intensively cultivate 
the Southern automotive trade in 1926. SOUTHERN 
AUTOMOTIVE DEALER blankets this trade. 


Full Information on Request 


SOUTHERN AUTOMOTIVE DEALER 


GRANT BUILDING ATLANTA, GA. 
Published by W. R. C. Smith Publishing Co. 


oo 
Also Publishers of Cotton, SOUTHERN ENGINEER, SOUTHERN 
HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT JoURNAL, ELectricat SouTH 
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yentions, designs and reissues num- 
bered 82,213. Those for the regis- 
tration of trade-marks, labels and 
prints increased from 19,885 in 
1924 to 21,378. And the total re- 
ceipts for the year were $3,271,- 
253.89, an increase of $228,977.67 
over the highest Previous year. 


The greatest value of the report 
of the director of the Bureau of 
the Census will be found in its 
description of special and unusual 
activities. For instance, from a 
list of about fifty similar items, 
the following are quoted: 

“It collected detailed reports 
concerning agriculture from about 
6,370,000 farms, and compiled the 
principal data and _ published 
preliminary figures for 476 coun- 
ties and for three States, repre- 
senting a total of about 802,000 
farms. 

“It carried on negotiations 
with associations of manufacturers, 
boards of trade, chambers of com- 
merce, and city and State govern- 
ments, with the view of securing 
uniformity in the form of the 
questionnaires used in collecting 
statistical data and eliminating du- 
plication of inquiries. 

“It supervised special censuses 
of population in four cities and 
towns having an aggregate popu- 
lation of 1,216,581, the expense of 
this work being borne by the local 
authorities. 

“It was in communication, either 
personally or by correspondence, 
with the officials of fourteen State 
governments concerning the taking 
of mid-decennial censuses of popu- 
lation; also with the officials of 
eleven cities having an aggregate 
population of 2,500,000, with re- 
gard to population censuses to be 
supervised by officials of this bu- 
reau. 

“It made sixty-nine special tabu- 
lations of detailed data for outside 
organizations and individuals. (This 
work was done by persons not 
regularly employed by the Census 
Bureau, their compensation being 
paid by the organizations and in- 
dividuals for whom the tabulations 
were made.) 

“The bureau participated in 
twenty-seven special: and formal 
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Up-To-Date 
News 

When it is 
News 


daily in the 


Boston 
Evening 
Transcript 


A Boston Institution 
Established 1830 


National Advertising 
Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 
Boston NewYork Chicago 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Minds 


NTEEL on iron strikes 

a better spark than 
steel on steel. Even the 
genius among composi- 
tors gains through con- 
tact with his Saiews. 
He sets advertisements 
to best advantage where 
minds meet minds—in 
the complete printing 
establishment—such as 

ours ! 


McGRAW-PHILLIPS 
. PRINTING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
A Complete Printing Establishment 


roth Ave. at 36th St., New York 
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“Be sure it’s HENRY” 





ROMEIKE 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 
A National Service 


covering all daily 
newspapers in the 
U. S., also a full 
line of scientific, 
trade 
ren- 
dering a_ service 
distinguished by 


farm and 
magazines, 


its completeness. 


HENRY ROMEIKE 
220 W. 19th St. 





New York 


No connection with other ROMEIKES 
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conferences and in numerous ip- 
formal ones held for the purpose 
of improving its statistical work 
or of effecting economies. 

“During the fiscal year the bu- 
reau issued 197 reports, mono- 
graphs, bulletins, and miscellane- 
ous publications having a total of 
13,382 pages, and at the close of 
the year work was in progress at 
the Printing Office on forty-eight 
reports and other publications with 
a total of 3,473 pages.” 

The report also describes the 
census of agriculture, the census 
of manufactures, financial statis- 
tics of State and city governments, 
and a number of other subjects, 
and, in many instances, its text 
suggests how these data can be 
used to advantage. 

* * * 

Any of the annual reports men- 
tioned in this article may be 
secured, at a cost of five cents 
each, from either the Department 
of Commerce or the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. 





Whitney-Graham Company, 


New Buffalo Printing Business 
The Whitney-Graham Company is 
the name of a new printing concern 
which has been incorporated at Buffalo, 
N. Y. H. H:. Graham, formerly a 
director of the J. N. Matthews Com- 
pany and secretary and: production 
manager of the Matthews-Northrup 
Works, becomes general manager of the 
Whitney-Graham Company. 

M. B. Whitney, formerly director of 
the J. N. Matthews Company and sales 
manager of the Matthews-Northrup 
Works, will be manager of sales for 
the new company. 

A. H. Hutchins will be director of 
art and engraving. John L. Ihde, 
George J. Kohl and George White will 
be sales representatives and William 
Onasch, director of the map division. 
George E. Williams will be production 
manager. 





Jerome Patterson with E. S. 
Edmondson Agency 


Jerome Patterson, formerly with N. 

yer & Son, Philadelphia, has 
joined the E. S. Edmondson Company, 
advertising agency, of that city. 





Glove Association Changes 


Name 
The name of the Glove Association, 
New York, has been changed to 
Associated Glove. Crafts. Byron G. 
Moon is director. 
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a 
Modes e° Manners 


Announces 


The Tenth District 


Brooklyn 


Another new group of carefully chosen 
readers—this time in and around Brook- 
lyn, drawn from the intensive metropol- 
itan market area of all Long Island. 


Selection of readers for the Brooklyn district is to be 
made from the preferred charge account list of Frederick 
Loeser & Company, Brooklyn, and will be added to the 
circulation of Modes & Manners beginning with the April 
1926 issue. 


CIRCULATION NOW 


February Issue, at ica 210,000 
April Issue, at teast 230,000 


Advertising for these issues is still being accepled 
al previous rales based on 200,000 circulation. 


Every Copy of Modes & Manners 
oes by mail, every issue, to selected 
omes of known buying power. 


% 
Modes e° Manners 


PUBLISHED BY STANDARD_PUBLISHING CO. 
New York - Chicago - Paris 


AMOS H. WEIGEL, Business Manager 


JOHN R. REILLY JOSEPH C. QUIRK 
Western Advertising Manager sé 








Eastern Advertising Manager- 

















Instruction Booklets That Unmake 
Sales 


And the Other Kind—Which Reduce Servicing Expenses 


By Herbert Field King 


ai your company will give me 
the exclusive agency in this 
city, I’ll talk business with you. 
Otherwise it’s a ten-piece order 
and store-door delivery.” 

Ten pieces—$100! The sales- 
man saw months of effort toppling. 
His first order from this store, 
secured last year, had been a hard 
fought-for victory. True it was 
small, but it was an _ entering 
wedge into the best stove depart- 
ment in the city. His oil stove 
was a good one. It was nationally 
advertised. He had given the 
dealer a demonstration. He had 
canvassed many of the dealer’s 
prospects, and had helped him 
trim a window. And the stove 
had sold. 

Now, fully expecting a carload, 
he received an order for ten 
pieces—just enough to get the 
short price. Just enough to take 
care of occasional demand. What 
was wrong? 

“Too much servicing,” said the 
buyer. “Understand, I think your 
stove is about as fool-proof as it 
can be made. I have used one at 
my summer place and never have 
any trouble with it. But I can’t 
say the same thing for my other 
customers. 

“First of all we have to sell the 
idea. Then, we must send a man 
out with the stove, assemble it, 
and set it just so in the kitchen. 
Then, our man has to give the 
cook a lesson in running it, and 
you’d be surprised how dumb they 
are. And, in a few days, the tele- 
phone rings and it’s our customer 
wanting us to send out a man 
right away. When he gets there 
he finds she’s gone and done the 
very thing he told her not to do. 
She’s mad—her husband’s mad— 
the cook’s mad; and he has to sell 
the stove all over again. 

“If we can get over the first 
two or three weeks, she’s sold for 
life. But those first few weeks 
eat up all the profit. 





“I wouldn’t care, you under- 
stand, if it wasn’t that we're ex- 
pected to take care of all your 
stoves in town. You're selling two 
other dealers here, neither of 
whom will do anything for a cus- 
tomer. They refer them all to us 
and it’s our policy to be obliging, 
But we can’t afford to carry your 
line at the regular prices and give 
service, and compete with these 
other dealers.” 

The salesman writes home to 
the company and in a few days 
receives word “to remind you that 
it is not the policy of this com- 
pany to grant exclusive agencies” 
and that “a complete instruction 
booklet is furnished with each 
stove, which, if a person will read 
it, will obviate the need for much 
of the service your customer men- 
tions.” 

And there, in six words, is the 
heart of the trouble. “If a person 
will read it.” 

Not even the salesman has read 
it all. He has the gist of it, of 


course, but somehow he’s never 


had the courage to sit down and 
wade through that mass of tech- 
nicalities. 

By what right does a manufac- 
turer expect a person to read his 
instructions? Has anyone ever 
read the extracts from the game 
laws that we see tacked to trees? 
Do we read and heed signs? 

We blunder through life, break- 
ing and spoiling things, endanger- 
ing ourselves and all about us, 
because of some stubborn little 
imp in our makeup that entices us 
to take a chance, to do it alone, 
dope it out, try it this way. 
manufacturers tear their hair be- 
cause we “won’t read the direc- 
tions.” 

“But,” says the manufacturer, 
“we furnish a booklet with de- 
tailed instructions, and a card 
that can be hung upon the wall. 
Our salesmen spend two weeks at 
the factory each year, and they 
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E VERY new issue of CURRENT HISTORY shows a striking 
increase in advertising lineage over the corresponding issue 
a year previous. Observe the regularity of this increase. 
December 1924—4816 lines (21% pages) 
December 1925—7281 lines (32% pages) 
A gain in paid advertising of 51% 
CURRENT HISTORY’S recent gains are directly traceable to 
advertisers’ returns—think it over! Advertising in CURRENT 
HISTORY pays. 


CURRENT HISTORY 


Page Rate Published by December print 
$200 The New York Times Co. order 99,000 
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Twice the Circulation 


of Our Nearest Competitor ! 


Current net paid subscribers 48,900. 
Current newsstand sales 21,200 


NET PAID 70,100 


Print order current issue - - 81,500 


Cy* advertising rates are not based on print orders, 
but on actual net paid circulation. All bulk 
sales, bulk subscriptions and free copies distributed, 
are “thrown in” gratis. 


Our steady circulation growth is the result of the con- 
fidence we have created and justified in our publication 
among the business men of the country, and for that 
reason we lead in our field as a producer of results for 
advertisers. 


‘ 


Our present $400.00 page rate ($340.00 on 13-time 
contract) was established on a net paid basis of 45,000. 


We offer you the opportunity of placing a contract . 


with us now at this rate and suggest that you send 
your order in before the new rate goes into effect, the 
date of which will be announced shortly. 


100% BUYING POWER IN 


fMAGAZINE 
WALL STREET 


42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Our representative for Ohio and Michigan is 
Dick Jemison, Vice-President, Hal T. Boulden and Associates 
Room 811, Finance Bldg., Cleveland 
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instruct the retailer and his sales- 
men. Dealers are impressed with 
the importance of having a cus- 
tomer thoroughly understand the 
product before leaving the store. 
I don’t see how they can go 
wrong.” 

But the fact remains, they do 
go wrong, thousands of them. 
Not all such cases are reported. 
Many times the owners do not 
know that everything is not work- 
ing as it should. Dirty burners 
will cause an oil stove to smoke. 
A yacuum cleaner dust bag should 
be removed and emptied frequently 
if best results are to be obtained. 
An old phonograph needle will 
ruin a mew record. The oil 
should be changed every five hun- 
dred miles. Simple things every- 
one knows, but their neglect plants 
the seed that grows into the big 
complaint, the lost customer, the 
expensive servicing job later on. 


“HUBBY” GETS COMPLAINTS 


The dealer doesn’t get all these 
complaints. “Hubby” gets most 
of them; the neighbors get some, 
and a few are written directly to 
the manufacturer. This usually 
brings prompt service, but in most 
cases it represents a small per- 
centage of the trouble due to fail- 
ure to follow directions. 

What’s the answer? Service is 
so important that it has received 
close study of executives all along 
the line. Salesmen spend many an 
evening and holiday working over 
some product that would never 
have required servicing if the pur- 
chaser had used her or his ordi- 
nary common sense. In some 
cases, the company’ maintains a 
trained mechanic, sometimes a 
= of them, answering trouble 
calls, 

This is expensive, but manufac- 
turers and dealers foot the bill, 
and salesmen donate their own 
time to correct mistakes that 
should never. have been made. 
And they all tear their hair and 
exclaim: “Why don’t people read 
the directions ?” 

_Well, for one reason, the direc- 
tions are not interesting. Often 
they are badly written and badly 
printed. Eight-point Roman, set 
solid to a twenty-four pica line, 
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Good 
Copy 


makes good 
friends and 
good friends 
make good 
reputation 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 


ne. 


95 Madison Ave. 
New York City 
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Production 


YOUNG MAN of proven 
ability. Seven years 
experience with well 
known advertising 
agency. Seeks change 
with opportunity for 
growth. Knows type, 
engraving, printing, 
etc.—also general 
agency routine. Good 
education. Qualifiedto 
fill position as Produc- 
tion Manager. Salary 
no immediate object. 


Box W162, Printers’ Ink 























EASTERN 
REPRESENTATION 


Organization with 
headquarters in New 
York City and ade- 
quate and_ frequent 
coverage in New Eng- 
land, New York State, 
New Jersey and East- 
ern Pennsylvania can 
take on one or two 
additional magazines 
in class, trade or tech- 


nical fields. 


Address ““X,”” Box 187, 


care of Printers’ Ink. 


is not going to prove popular with 
anyone. And yet I have several 
such examples before me. 

Some months ago, I was pres- 
ent at a conference during which 
the matter of a new instruction 
book was brought up. It was 
agreed that a new book was 
needed, since certain vital changes 
in construction of the product and 
method of handling were not coy- 
ered in the old printed matter. 
Someone suggested that it might be 
well to use color and human-inter- 
est illustrations in the new book. 
He suggested a process cover, 
adapting some of their present 
drawings; and thumbnail sketches 
throughout the text, with recipes 
and cheerful suggestions here and 
there to give the booklet an added 
value in the customer’s eyes and 
insure its retention. 

The suggestion was frowned 
upon. “No,” said the general 
manager. “I do not think that 
will be necessary. A mere re- 
vision of the old book should serve 
the purpose. The customer has 
purchased the machine, and will 
naturally study the instructions in 
order to learn how best to use it. 
In fact, I think we can save a few 
dollars here by getting out a simple 
card or single sheet and not using 
the booklet at all.” 


POOR ECONOMY 


I have frequently run across 
this same attitude, possibly because 
I am on the watch for it. Too 
many manufacturers look upon the 
instruction material as a necessary 
evil, to be disposed of as quickly 
and as cheaply as possible. It 
never seems to occur to them that 
the public may also regard these 
books as evils—not so necessary. 
They are willing to go to almost 
any lengths in their advertising, 
but the instruction card must not 
run over one or two cents each. 

There is a logical reason for 
this. Whereas service is largely 
an office and sales expense, the 
instruction material is charged to 
factory costs. Often, instruction 
literature is written by the super- 
intendent, or by someone under 
his supervision, and reaches the 
printer through the hands of 














general purchasing agent, who is 
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Maximum Business 
From the Farm Field 


—To get this you should keep Members of the 
Agricultural Extension Service thoroughly informed 
on your product and its place on the farm or in the 
farm home. 


Times have changed. Farmers and farm families 
get the advice of Members of Extension Service 
before they put new plans to work on the farm or 
in the farm home or buy the equipment or products 
required. 


Let us give you our experience on how to work 
with this big influence. 


FARMING TOPICS for the first time gives com- 
plete coverage of this group——the Members of the 
Agricultural Extension Service. 


It has their reader interest. Hundreds of vigor- 
ous endorsements are coming in daily from County 
Agents, Home-Demonstration Agents, Leaders, Direc- 
tors and others in the Agricultural Extension Service, 
They are reading FARMING TOPICS for the quick 
reference digest and index it gives them to all matter 
of interest running in the current agricultural press. 


Let us tell you about this new merchandising idea. 
Mail the coupon today for a copy of FARMING 
TOPICS and proof of the tremendous reader interest 
shown by Members of the Service in this magazine. 


FARMING TOPICS, 435 N. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Send us a sample copy of the December Farming Topics 
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We Need 


A young man—twenty-five to 
thirty, with a proven background 
of experience to further organize 
and direct our Sales Promotion 
Department. This is a permanent 
position with a prominent manu- 
facturer having national distribution 
and located within the Metropoli- 
tan district. He will have charge 
of our inside sales organization and 
must be able to co-ordinate our 
sales, advertising, and direct mail 
activities and, above all, must be 
thoroughly capable of intelligently 
directing the Sales Statistical Sec- 
tion. Only applications containing 
complete history with indication of 
earning power will be considered. 
All replies will be held strictly con- 
fidential. 


Address ‘‘L,’’ Box 37 
care of Printers’ Ink 




















YES SIR! 
I AM LOOKING 
FOR WORK 


FOR FOUR YEARS I HAVE 
BEEN IN THE AGENCY FIELD 
BUYING SPACE AND HAN- 
DLING BIG AND SMALL AC- 
COUNTS WITH SUCCESS. 


I HAVE HAD THREE YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE SELLING SPACE 
ON NEW YORK NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING STAFFS. 


I NOW WANT AN OPPORTU- 
NITY TO SELL AGAIN FOR 
SOME GOOD PUBLICATION 
THAT WANTS A MAN WHO 
CAN PRODUCE. 


I CAN TRAVEL ANYWHERE. 





ADDRESS “H,” BOX 384, P. I. 
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imbued with the idea of estimates 
on everything. It comes back from 
the lowest bidder with its fae 
value written all over it, and ifs 
usefulness correspondingly low. 
ered. 

“But who’s going to get up this 
stuff if the factory doesn’t?” js 
asked. The answer is another 
question: “Who has charge of 
your selling and advertising?” 

It seems to me that here is a job 


well within the province of the: 


advertising manager. In the first 
place, it is, in many ways, as much 
a piece of sales literature as the 
full-page advertisement or the 
small envelope stuffer. Your cus- 
tomer has purchased a machine: 
let us assume it is a table stove 
She was first attracted by the 
possibilities suggested in some of 
your advertisements. She in 
spected the stove at the store, lis- 
tened to the dealer’s persuasions, 
shopped among stoves of other 
make, talked it over at home, 
counted the cost, and finally had 
one delivered. 

She has just taken it out of the 
carton—there it is at last! Not 
a spontaneous purchase, but one 
long considered. There is likely 
to be a tinge of disappointment, 
perhaps misgiving. “After all, I 
could have gotten along without 
it.” Pleasures long anticipated 
seldom have the looked for flavor. 

She wants to use it, so she reads 
the directions, which is usually 
more than a man will do. 
she finds them full of technical 
phrases, detail drawings, arrows, 
and alphabetical cross-references. 
She is referred here, there, and 
everywhere. She is told to do 
this, and “DON’T” do that! She 
is being instructed—the gentle 
voice of persuasion is stilled, for 
she has bought the stove. 

This is the “dangerous age.” 
The physical sale has been com- 
pleted, and the manufacturer has 
another customer who can become 
a booster or a knocker. She has 
the product and the useless book 
of instructions: are we going to 
leave her to work out her own 
salvation? 

At no other time will you find 
her more receptive for good im- 
pressions than during this 
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reap this big harvest 


The Southern Calfornia field should not be con- 


fused with conditions existing in eastern sections. 


Southern California is 100 per cent strong for 
“Community Spirit”, and this community spirit 
demands Community Newspapers. 

Practically without exception, Southern Califor- 
nians read their local papers in preference to the 
big metropolitan dailies. Therefore, in order to 
harvest this particular field, it is absolutely neces- 
sary for the advertiser to use the local newspa- 
pers in this territory. 

This is not a theory—it’s a proven fact. The newspapers em- 
braced in the Dailies Division of the Southern California Edi- 
torial Association have a circulation of 7 to 1 over the best met- 
ropolitan paper in Southern California. Write for rates, data and 
other information. 


DAILIES DIVISION 


Southern California Editorial Association 
515 American Bank Bldg., Los Angeles, California 


These papers are members of the ‘‘Golden Circle” list: 


Anaheim pDalictin Huntington Park Signal San Bernardino Sun 
an re ews Inglewood News San Pedro Pilot 
Review Monrovia News Santa Barbara Press 
Can Chronicle Ontario Report Santa Ana Register 
iton Courier Orange News Santa Maria Times 
Corona Independent Oxnard Courier Santa Paula Chronicle 
on Tribune Redlands Facts Ventura Post 


Evening News Riverside Enterprise Whittier News 
Hollywood Citizen Riverside Press Yuma (Ariz.} Sun 


11225 
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Wanted 
Two Copy 
Writers 


One of America’s foremost advertising agencies 
wishes to strengthen its creative staff by the addition of 
two exceptionally competent copy writers. 

In both of these men we demand not only outstanding 
capabilities, but experience of the broadest sort. Their 
past in advertising must cover at least five years, three 
years of which must have been spent in an agency of 
recognized standing. 

They must possess inherent ability to write, and know 
at the same time that fluency, originality, and style in 
copy are of no avail without sales thinking. 

They must have records of progress on successful 
accounts that will stand the closest scrutiny. 

They must be sound, sane, human men who have a 
thorough appreciation of the importance of copy and 
the responsibility attached to its creation—men who read 
good books, appreciate the little luxuries of life and who 
have been dreaming of a place where they could do 
constructive work in a congenial environment. 

Please do not misinterpret these words. They are not 
written to lure ambitious beginners into junior staff 
positions or to offer a comfortable berth to plodders 
whose horizon is limited by their mental mediocrity. 
Nor are they designed to capture the temperamental 
prima donna who denies that any client may be able to 
suggest any improvements in copy. Instead they are 
specifically directed toward capable men now in well- 
paid positions which, in some manner, limit the scope of 
their abilities or the happiness they derive from their 
jobs. 

To the men who are selected for these positions we 
offer, first, a salary in keeping with important posts on 
an able creative staff; and, second, an opportunity that 
is limited only by their capabilities and their future 
performance. 

This advertisement appears unsigned because we wish 
to relieve ourselves of fruitless interviews. Our present 
staff know of its appearance. Please write us about 

yourself in the detail and manner that you would expect 
if the situations were reversed. Letters will be held in 
strictest confidence by three of our executives and per- 
sonal interviews will be promptly arranged. 


Address D. C. D., Box 186, Printers’ Ink. 
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period. She knows she’s bought 
the machine, and in that knowl- 
edge is lurking a suggestion that 
perhaps she has made a mistake— 
perhaps, after all, one of the other 
makes would have been better. 
She wants someone to tell her she 
has made a wise investment, but 
all she gets is technical instruc- 


tion ! 


HOW IT MIGHT BE DONE 


Suppose, instead of the huge 
yellow tag printed on two sides, 
or the self-cover booklet done 
throughout in black ink and blaz- 
ing “CAUTION” and “IM- 
PORTANT” in _ fourteen-point 
Gothic, she finds, packed in the 
carton, a bright, cheerful, little 
book, on the cover of which is a 
colorful picture of a lady unpack- 
ing a similar stove. And suppose 
our booklet is written by a woman 
and starts off by congratulating 
her upon her choice; and then 
tactfully and in simple, under- 
standable language takes her 
through the various assembling 
operations—will she term it “a 
lot of bunk”? She will NOT. 
She will read it all because it was 
written to be read, and she will 
understand it all because it is 
worded in her language. The 
book is a friend; it guides instead 
of orders, cautions instead of 
warns. She learns without con- 
scious effort. The booklet vindi- 
cates her good judgment, and, by 
doing so, it has won her friend- 
ship for the product, the dealer, 
and the manufacturer. 

Isn’t that worth two or three 
cents extra? 

Of course, your product may be 
used by plumbers or set up in 
foundries. You may be manufac- 
turing something that does not 
reach the home. In this case, the 
type of booklet that I have just 
described would be ridiculous—but 
you can and should make your 
directions easy to understand and 
easy to read. Let the advertising 
department lay out the job, handle 
the composition, and specify the 
paper to be used. It pays to give 
instruction material as much study 
as you give to your advertising. 

Some manufacturers are doing 
this. The Hoover Company pub- 
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Franklin Booth 


Sixty selected examples of his work. 
Appreciation by Earnest Elmo Calkins. 
ntroduction by Meredith Nicholson. 





Beautifully printed by William Edwin 
Rudge on 100% rag paper from very 
fine engravings made by The Walker En- 
graving Company. Bound in full cloth. 
Size of book, 91%4x13% in. Price, $12.50. 
Edition de luxe, printed on imported 
French paper, autographed by Mr. Booth, 
with an extra illuminated page by the 
artist, bound in fine buckram, size 11x15 
in., price $30.00. Send orders accom- 
panied with remittance to The Book Service 
Company, 15 East 40th St., New York. 














ideas 


The entire plan & title 
for the series of books, 
Westvaco Inspirations for 
Printers, was furnished 
by us to demonstrate 
the fine printing quality 
of WEsTVACO papers. 





CurRIER &§ HarForp L“4 


Selective Advertising 
27 East 31 NewYork Cal 6076 
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lishes one of the most logical in- 
struction books I have seen. On 
page 2, a half page of text ap- 
pears under the heading: “How 
the Hoover Prolongs Rug Life.” 
Page 3 is devoted to “A Few 


General Instructions’; one ex- 
plains that the machine was 
shipped in first-class running 


order; two covers the question of 
light current voltage; three tells 
what to do if a fuse burns out, 
and four states: “The Hoover 
needs so little attention that it 
should not be denied the small 
care required. Oil the motor 
regularly, following the instruc- 
tions on page 6... . If lubricated 
properly it should last a lifetime.” 
Pages four and five tell how to 
assemble the cleaner, and each 
operation is illustrated. Page six 
shows how to oil the motor, and 
pages six to ten take up each de- 
tail of house cleaning, illustrating 
the use of the Hoover with nine 
large photographs. 

On page ten is the heading: 
“How to Maintain the Efficiency 
of Your Hoover” and starts off: 
“Should you notice that your 
Hoover cleans less thoroughly 
than when new, some correctable 
thing is at fault and these instruc- 
tions will help you locate the cause 
and correct it.” The attachments 
are illustrated and described on 
page thirteen and their useful- 
ness in house cleaning is covered 
in text and large pictures on the 
four following pages. Page eight- 
een shows the factory, page nine- 
teen illustrates and lists all parts, 
and the back cover carries the 
“Guarantee Bond.” 

The book impresses one with its 
sincerity and cheerfulness. It is 
conspicuously lacking in warn- 
ings, don’ts, and other danger sig- 
nals. It takes you through the 
necessary detail without endanger- 
ing the impressions you have al- 
ready received from the advertis- 


ing. é 

And right here is another point 
I wish to stress—another job for 
the advertising manager. In look- 


ing over a number of instruction 
cards and booklets issued by na- 
tional advertisers, I have been con- 
scious of a distinct let down when 
I compared the directions for use 
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with the inducements offered in 
the advertising. 

For instance, I have before me 
both a selling circular and an 
instruction card dealing with an 
electric waffle iron. I quote from 
the circular: 


And how easy it is to stir up a little 
batter and sit right at the table cooki 
them (waffles) without having to 
over a hot fire and use smoky grease. 
Waffle Iron requires no grease. 





No grease—just pour in the 
batter! Hooray! Then I read 
the instructions: 


Let the Waffle Iron heat for ten 
minutes with the top closed, then 
top and brush a little cold water over 
the grids. Then heat two minutes more, 

Put in the batter in the centre of 
the grid and let it cook until no more 
steam. comes from the Waffle Iron. 
Never attempt to lift the cover until 
steaming has practically ceased. 


MOST IMPORTANT 


1. Be sure the iron is hot before 


using it. ‘ 
2. Never use grease of any kind. 
se only recipes recommended 


for an aluminum grid. 
the waffles stick, in all probability 
the iron is not hot enough. 
f they do not bake evenly the iron 


is too hot. 


Not so easy! And yet this 
manufacturer is right. Of course, 
you’d have to wet it—of course, 
you would have to use the correct 
recipe, and have the proper heat. 
But somehow I got the impression 
from the advertising that it was 
far, far easier. No doubt, much 
of the need for service is due to 
such false impressions. 

Advertising pays because the 
public believes it and is willing to 
be guided by it. But a dominating 
feature can be emphasized in such 
a way that a too favorable impres- 
sion is created. Then, when the 
product falls down because it has 
been denied all reasonable cafe, 
the service department is called 
upon and an irate customer has 
to be pacified. 

Let the advertising department 
search the proposed advertise- 
ments for these bones of conten- 
tion. Let’s re-word those honeyed 
phrases that are likely to give 
reader a too-easy-to-use imprés- 
sion. Don’t let them get lazy. 
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ong Beach 


California 








cMarvel City of the Golden Coast, Whose Hospi- 
table Gates of Dependable Prosperity Open Wide 
to Industrial Enterprise and Trade Expansion, 


Population 1910 


| Jparne VILLAGE to metropolis 

in less than half a century is the 

11809 story of Long Beach—a story with 

a thrills and romance, and yet with an 

invincible array of solid facts, in 

every chapter. Now asa world port 

Population 1920 it enters the most notable era of its 

remarkable existence. 

-. 2 The same factors which gave Long 

5 5 5 8 ' Beach its irresistible appeal as a 

, place of sojourn and residence, 

which permits industry to thrive, 

are now contributing in a large way 

to the success of the Long Beach 

Harbor. Climatic excellence 
Population 1925 throughout the year is the rule. 

Matching this city in progress and in service, 

the PRESS-TELEGRAM is daily welcomed in 

more than 90 per cent of the homes in the Long 


Beach radius, having firmly established itself 
as the favorite newspaper in an area wherein 


200,000 people reside. Only through the PRESS- 
; TELEGRAM can this great district be covered 











---its use makes other advertising media super- 
fluous. 


Ghe PRESS-TELEGRAM-—the newspaper with a purpose ful- 
filled—complete coverage of the rich and extensive field it serves. 








PCS legram 


LONG BEACH - CALIFORNIA 






EASTERN NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES WESTERN 
Wiruiams, Lawrence & CresMER yen MOGENSEN >. Inc 
‘ 564 Market Street, San Francisco 
229 Fifth Avenue, New York City 723 Title Insurance Bldg., Los Angeles 
360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, I) 212 Madison St., Seattle, W. 
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member the poor fellow on the 
road—he may want to go to a ball 
game on Saturday afternoon. Re- 
member the dealer and his handy 
telephone. Remember the service 
department and its stack of un- 
answered mail—maybe it will be 
cheaper in the end to forget that 
troublesome feature entirely! 

But, by all means have your in- 
struction material carry the same 
joyful note you use in your ad- 
vertising. Just because the pur- 
chaser is now a member of the 
family is no reason why we should 
let her into all the dark and sinis- 
ter secrets at once. Feed it to her 
gradually. Let her become ac- 
climated. Give her sound reasons 
why she should do this and refrain 
from doing that. It’s taken the 
sales and advertising departments 
a long time to make that sale: 
don’t let the factory unmake it in 
five minutes. 

Remember, no product is sold 
until it has been finally accepted 
by the purchaser and is giving 
entire satisfaction. The dealer’s 
sale is not the final step: it is the 
day-in-and-day-out satisfaction 


that turns your customers jnty 
salesmen for you. 





E. C. Barroll Joins John Ring 


Jr. Agency 

Edward C. Barroll has joined the 
copy staff of the John Ring Jr, Ag. 
vertising Company, Inc., St. Louis, He 
was formerly with the Anfenger Ad. 
vertising Agency, Inc., also of § 
Louis, and, more recently, was manager 
of the direct-mail department of the 
Gardner Advertising Company, Ine., of 
that city. 





New Accounts for The Van 
Allen Company 


The Acme Motion Picture Projector 
Company, Chicago and New York, and 
the H. Wallace Caldwell Realty Com. 
pany, Chicago, have appointed The Van 
Allen Company, advertising agency of 
that city, to direct their advertising 
accounts. Newspapers will be used. 





A. M. MacCready with 
Goulston Company 
Alger M. MacCready has joined the 
Goulston Company, Boston, as manager 
in charge of sales. He was formerly 
with MacCready & Woodruff, Daven- 
port, Lowa, advertising. 











Can you write copy 
with the feminine slant? 


ONLY one type of man—or 
woman—will be interested 
in this advertisement. That type 
will believe, as we do, that per- 
fume and toilet goods copy 
should be informatively femi- 
nine rather than lushy, and that 
it must sell. 


Opportunity will be afforded 
for congenial and continuous 
creative work on two of the 
largest national toilet goods ac- 


counts with a_ well - known, 
medium-size agency. 


The copywriter we want 
should be agency trained, pre- 
ferably with toilet goods copy 
experience, but first of all must 
be able to grasp and write from 
the feminine viewpoint. 


Please supply details of ex- 
perience sufficient to warrant 
interview in first letter. Con- 
fidential, of course. 


SNODGRASS & GAYNESS, Inc. 
250 Park Ave., New York City 
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FOURTH ANNUAL OF 
ADVERTISING ART 


From advertisements shown at the Ex- 
hibition of the 4rt Directors Club, Art 
Center, New York, April 27 to May 14 








““4 standard work of reference for adver- 
tising men, art directors, and artists.” 


“Tt saves the advertising man hundreds 
. . ° ” 
of hours a year in searching for ideas. 


This volume contains 540 illustrations selected from 
the best advertising art published during the past 
year, including an appendix in miniature showing 
how they were used. ‘The paintings in colors to 
which medals were adjudged are reproduced in colors. 
Price $6.00. Send orders to The Book Service 
Company, 15 E. 4oth Street, New York. Your 
money back if you are not satisfied. Volume II, 
$6.00; volume III, $7.50. 
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Sales Manager 
Wanted 


An old established manufacturer of 
household products requires a_ sales 
manager with a proven record of ability 
in building sales forces and making 
effective a progressive merchandising 
policy. 


Preferably this man is well acquainted 
with the department store and hard- 
ware trade, but more important, he 
must have the enthusiasm and the en- 
ergy to work successfully with salesmen 
in the field and make effective a new and 
progressive policy. We hope that the 
successful applicant will be a young man 
whose experience has covered a sufficient 
period of time to permit mature judg- 
ment—a man who is adaptable and who 
will be anxious to make this opportunity 
signalize his real success. 


There is certain and permanent growth 
assured to the right man. Please ad- 
dress us in detail so that we may arrange 
for interviews with our client. All com- 
munications will be kept confidential. 


Tue AITKIN-KYNETT COMPANY 
1516 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


$$, 
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Facts and 
Figures on Industrial 
Advertising 


HE fundamental reasons why 

a manufacturer selling a prod- 
uct to other industries should ad- 
vertise are: (1) to reduce selling 
costs; and (2) to insure the 
permanency and growth of his 
enterprise. These reasons were set 
forth by J. R. Hopkins, advertis- 
ing manager of the Chicago Belt- 
ing Company and secretary of the 
National Industrial Advertisers 
Association, at a hearing of the 
Congressional Committee on postal 
rates at Chicago. 

In his testimony, Mr. Hopkins 
used his own company’s advertis- 
ing experience as an example to 
show how much interest the com- 
pany selling from industry to in- 
dustry is taking in the use of 
modern advertising. His company 
manufactures leather belting and 
mechanical leather specialties. 

From his testimony the follow- 

ing facts and statements on this 
company’s use of advertising are 
taken : 
“The Chicago Belting Company 
sells its products in every industry. 
Wherever power is used for manu- 
facturing purposes its products 
have a market. It is purely an in- 
dustrial company and sells nothing 
to the general field. 

“The Chicago Belting Company 
spends for advertising 114 per cent 
of its gross volume of sales, which 
figure is the average for all of the 
industrial advertisers in the Chi- 
cago territory and possibly for the 
entire country. 

“My company sells _ direct 
eleven direct factory 
branches and forty-eight mill sup- 
ply dealers. Our sales are made 
by personal solicitation. Our ad- 
vertising assists the personal sales 
solicitations and enables the indi- 
vidual salesman to sell at a lower 
expense. 

“We consider that we are using 
the minimum amount of money 
for advertising that will produce 
the above mentioned results. 

“We use trade papers and busi- 
ness papers, direct-mail, exposi- 
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BEHIND COUNTER 
How He Frets 
Asout PREMIUMS 
Letters to Manufacturers of Well-known 
Grocery Product. 
Radio outfit received and working great. 
How many coupons for a battery charger? 


I think I have nearly enough. The boys 
are pushing. .... to beat the band. 


MAN 


Much pleased with my premium and 
greatly approve your advertising plan. I 
am manager and, believe me, it’s a great 
idea for getting wal men to push the 
sale of your. ... 








I have received the premiums, which were 
in perfect condition. My husband handles 
Jour.» » ° his store and gives me 
the coupons I get my Christmas 
presents with them. 


Just received my third lot of premiums. 
They are exactly as described in catalog. 
I carry several other brands of ... . but 
yours gets t preference. It gives 
perfect satisfaction, so am justified 
in recommending it to my customers. 


My husband is ome and boosts the 
Oe. Ge SUN. «+e I can have the 
coupons, His customers like it greatly. 


I am clerk in..... store. Every time 
a customer asks for I offer her 
yours. It is really excellent. 


2. > oe than any 
other brand. a wife also uses it in 
our home. I push it all I can because 
ane I get are just so much extra 
profit 


I sell more of y 


The casserole came in good condition. 
Your advertising plan is fine. Keep it - 
and we will keep boosting your. . . 
which is mighty good. 


I appreciate the set very much. Any time 
you want a recommendation to any other 
dealer, refer him to me. 


Received No. es 0. K. It is as_repre- 
sented. Ms ee is fine. I pus’ 
no other brand. 


Send for booklet—‘‘How to Make Sales- 
men out Order-Takers.’’ State nature 
of business. 

THE PREMIUM SERVICE CO., INC. 
199 Franklin Street New York 














YOUR PRODUCT 
will find its market in the 
CHURCH FIELD 


through the preachers’ trade journal 


THE EXPOSITOR 


710 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
17 West 42nd Street, New York 
37 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Sample and rate card on request. 
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To The 
President, 
General Manager or 
Sales Manager 


or a manufacturer or wholesaler sell- 
ing nationally through the retail trade. 


A Sales Executive 


now employed desires to change. 


He can offer a diversified and suc- 
cessful experience in sales department 
routine and management from sell- 
ing to hiring and directing salesmen. 
Contact with departments other than 
sales helps round out a rather un- 
usual training. 

He is thirty-eight years of age, 
good personality. 

A good connection, either to sell, 
assist or manage a sales department 
is sought. 

Address “R,’’ Box 181, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 

















SALES MANAGER 
or 


ASSISTANT 
Available on Short Notice 


A master salesman, of proven ability 
to analyze, plan, prepare and execute 
a complete and successful sales pro- 
gram, seeks new opportunity. 

His record includes personal selling 
out on the firing line, thorough experi- 
ence as assistant sales manager, and 
for past 5% years as sales manager 
for concern selling the farm market. 
Has thorough knowledge of direct- 
mail selling and writes tactful and 
human letters to salesmen, dealers 
and customers. 

New policy involving considerable 
traveling makes it desirable to seek 
new connection. Present employers are 
glad to answer inquiries concerning 
ability and character. 

Is 32 years of age, married, has two 
children and is of American parent- 
age. Has traveled entire country, 
College education. Address a note to 
“Vv,” Box 184, Printers’ Ink, 230 South 
Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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tions, advertising specialties and 
sales promotion work in our ad- 
vertising. 

“Our direct mail amounts to ap. 
proximately 33 per cent of our 
advertising appropriation, slightly 
above the average for our entire 
association. 

“Like many other industrial ad- 
vertisers our advertising expenses 
are carefully budgeted and if ad- 
ditional expense is incurred after 


the budget is made, we adjust the. 


quantity of advertising to keep 
within the budget. 

“The Chicago Belting Company 
measures the worth-whileness and 
economy of its advertising by, first, 
the total volume cf business se- 
cured; second, the effect of the 
advertising on the cost of selling.” 





Book Publishers to Continue 
Campaign 

_At the last meeting of the board of 
directors of the National Association of 
Book Publishers, it was voted to spend 
$50,000 during the next twelve months 
to continue the advertising campaign 
which it has been conducting to increase 
the reading of books. he association 
spent $41,000 for this purpose during 
the last calendar year, under the di- 
rection of J. W. Hiltman, president 
of D. Appleton & Company, and Marion 
Humbel, of The Publishers’ Weekly- 
The American Book Trade Journal, both 
of New York. 





P. S. Armstrong Advanced by 
California Fruit Growers 


Paul S. Armstrong, advertising man- 
ager of the California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange, has been appointed assistant 
general manager. W. B. Geissinger, as- 
sistant advertising manager, is now 
advertising manager, and J. 
who has been manager of the service 
department, has become assistant adver- 
tising manager. 





Radio Coil Account for Walter 
Scott Agency 


The Eastern Coil Corporation, New 
York, manufacturer of, radio coils, has 
appointed the Walter Scott Advertising 
Agency,- of that city, to direct its ad- 
vertising. Business papers and 
magazines will be used. 





Join Eggers, Inc. 
Marsden Amberman and William B. 
Gugel, formerly with the H. W. Wil- 
liams Company, New York, F 
graver. have joined the staff of Eg 
ae Inc., photo-engraver, also of New 
ork. 
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An Account of Stewardship 


Firty years ago Dr. Alexander Graham Bell was busy upon 
a new invention—the telephone. The first sentence had not 
been heard; the patent had not been filed; the demonstration 
of the telephone at the Centennial Exposition had not been 
made. All these noteworthy events were to occur later in 
the year 1876.” But already, at the beginning of the year, 
the basic principle of the new art had been discovered and 
Bell’s experiments were approaching a successful issue. 

The inventor of the telephone lived to see the telephone in 
daily use by millions all over the world and to see thousands 
of developments from his original discovery. 

If he had lived to this semi-centennial year, he would have 
seen over 16,000,000 telephones linked by 40,000,000 miles of 
wire spanning the American continent and bringing the whole 
nation within intimate talking distance. He would have seen 
in the Bell System, which bears his name, perhaps the largest 
industrial organization in the world with nearly $3,000,000,000 
worth of public-serving property, owned chiefly by an army 
of customers and employees. 

He would have seen developed from the product of his 
brain a new art, binding together the thoughts and actions 
of a nation for the welfare of all the people. 








AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND AssocIATED CoMPANIES 


BELL (a) SYSTEM 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 
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Layout and Idea Man 


A creative artist of original- 
ity and skill, thoroughly sea- 
soned in agency work; a man 
who has served his appren- 
ticeship with the masters of 
advertising art and is now 
ready to assume entire re- 
sponsibility for the direction 
of an advertising agency’s 
art work. 


For such a man there is an 
unusual opportunity in a 
rapidly growing Four-A agen- 
cy in the Middle West. Salary 
will be commensurate with 
ability and experience. Write 
fully, giving details of ex- 
perience. All communications 
will be held in strict: confi- 
dence. Members of this agency 
know about this advertise- 
ment. Box “‘T,’’ 182, P. I. 





——— rT 




















ONLY 


newspaper in Los Angeles 
carrying the advertising of 


EVERY 


Los Angeles Department 
Store! 


REPRESENTATIVES 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bidg., 
6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
A. 3. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 




















Renewals of G2 70 


attest the reader interest of the 


Est. 1873 CHICAGO, ILL. A.B.C. 
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Team-work by 
Sales and Manufactur- 
ing Departments 





(Continued from page 8) 
highly-technical problems it im- 
presses the Dodge sales department 
as being good business to have a 
factory man take the place of a 
salesman for the time being. 

A recent sale made in this way 
had to do with the installation of 
some evaporators in a paper mill, 
The business. was turned up by the 
sales department through some of 
its advertising activities. A fac- 
tory superintendent was sent to the 
paper mill to confer with the man- 
agement and offer suggestions and 
assistance. He came back with the 
order. In further carrying out the 
transaction he, of course, had the 
services of the company’s engi- 
neering department in preparing 
the plans. The sales department 
also had a part, taking care of the 
multitude of details arising from 
such a big order. 

“This,” Mr. Miller says, “is 
team-work of the highest order. 
It is made possible only because 
all the people involved have the 
selling viewpoint. The factory 
superintendent and the engineers 
got this spirit because they had 
been put out on actual selling jobs. 
The salesmen, on the other hand, 
were able to co-operate with the 
production end because of the 
understanding they have been able 
to gain of the activities of that 
part of our business. Every fac- 
tory department head that we em- 
ploy has got to do some selling or 
at least be identified with it in an 
intimate way. He accompanies 
the salesmen occasionally to help 
with his technical knowledge. He 
goes out by himself on definite as- 
signments given him by the sales 
department or he works up some 
business for himself under the 
general supervision of the sales 
manager. 

“The gross volume of business 
brought in by these department 
heads is more than worth while. 
But it is especially valuable to us 
because it develops in them the 
selling sense, and selling is the en- 
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tire object of our being in busi- is a general sales manager, whose 
ness.” functions are fully explained by 
Inasmuch as selling is the Dodge his title. Under him there are an 
theme that is impressed uponevery assistant sales manager in charge 
employee as a means of getting of dealer sales, another in charge 
team-work, it is not at all remark- of special installations, and a sales 
able that the sales and advertising promotion manager. The latter is 
departments should pull together in charge of the advertising. The 
as one. In fact, the Dodge adver- general sales manager and the 
tising department is not an adver- three assistants constitute a sales 
tising department at all, as the committee. The three assistants 
term is usually understood. There are co-ordinate in authority. The 











\. ADVERTISERS’ 
~ \ OCTALOG 


brief statement of the 

eight advertising funda- 

mentals—a presentation of 
principles. 





We will be pleased to mail you a copy upon request. | 
: 


| STANLEY E.GUNNISON, INC | 
ADVERTISING MERCHANDISING 
30 Church Street, New York 
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A simple, reliable 


AT lettering device 
that enables an un- 
LAST skilledpersontodo 


perfecthand letter- 
ing in many styles and sizes. 


The Vizagraph is in constant use by 
Advertising Managers, Agencies, En- 
gravers, Printers and Publishers for 
drawing headlines, layouts and dum- 
mies of all kinds. Its cost is moderate 
and it quickly pays for itself in time 
and money 

saved and in 
im p roved 
work. 


Send for illus- 
trated boo 
showing sam- 
ples of Viza- 
graph work. 


VIZAGRAPH COMPANY 
154 Fifth Avenue, New York City 




















House Organs 


We are the producers of some of the oldest 
and most successful house organs in the 
country. Edited, printed and mailed in lots 
of 1000 and up at Sto 15 cents per name per 

‘month. Write for acopy of Tae WILLIAM 
FEATHER MaGazineE. 


The William Feather Company 
607 Caxton Building : Cleveland, Ohio 














DRAWN TO ORDER 


FOR PROOF SHEETS 
OF OUR STOCK wer) 
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committee, compact and wel- 
organized, can get quick action op 
any sales or advertising proposi- 
tion that may come up. 

“Tt often is harder to sell an ad. 
vertising plan to one’s superiors,” 
remarks W. W. French, advertis- 
ing and sales promotion manager 
of the Dodge corporation, “than it 
is to sell the goods to customers, 
Through the team-work plan de 
veloped here we have nobody to 


sell, within certain limits, and can. 


go ahead expeditiously in the crea- 
tion of business.” 

The same team-work spirit, with 
the sales angle ever uppermost, has 
been found highly valuable in 
keeping up the morale and loyalty 
of the Dodge factory force. 

“Industrial controversies,” Mr, 
Miller declares, “can always be 
settled peaceably if there is a full 
and free exchange of viewpoints 
and both sides are permitted to act 
as their best judgment dictates. In 
one particular disagreement we 
had an angle that our men did not 
understand until they brought the 
matter up to us. They, on their 
part, had a viewpoint that we were 
bound to consider. We exchanged 
expressions. Then we both found 
there was nothing to quarrel about 
—that things, after all, were as 
they should be.” 

Team-work again! 





H. J. Tyler with St. Louis 
“Post-Dispatch” 

H. J. Tyler, formerly with the 
Thomas M. Bowers Advertising 
Agency, Chicago, has joined the Chi- 
cago staff of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. 


LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


F or $1.25 THOUSAND 


COMPLETE 
N 50M lots; 25M $1.50; 12,500 $1.75, 
on our white 20 Ib. Paramount Bond. 
A Beautiful, Strong, Snappy Sheet. 
No smaller quantities. 
ENVELOPES TO MATCH, $1.50 PER 
THOUSAND 











Booklet of Engravings on request. 
GEORGE MORRISON CO. 
425 East 53rdS8t.,N.Y.City. Dept.T 


TELEPHONES PLAza 1874-1875-1518 
Established 1898 Incorporated 1905 
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An Advertising 
and Marketing Counselor 
WANTED 


oston Typothetae printers, through 
their Department of Marketing, 
offer a genuine opportunity to 

a high-grade man of proven ability. 


His work will be to organize printers’ 
groups into classes in marketing; planning 
curricula and demonstrations. An exceed- 
ingly important feature will be private 
counsel to individual printers. 

He will have the assistance of a com- 
petent committee in organizing the details 
of his work and department, and will be 
given complete opportunity to demon- 
strate his own theories. The success of 
the department will depend upon his per- 
sonality, tact, and judgment, plus a prac- 
tical working knowledge of the tools and 
media of direct advertising. 

Ample time will be given for demon- 
stration, and a real opportunity awaits the 
right man. 

Replies must give complete’ personal 
details and show conclusive evidence of 
the applicant’s understanding of what work 
of this sort would involve. 


BOSTON TYPOTHETAE 


80 FEDERAL STREET 


Boston, Mass. 
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Printers’ INK 


Registered U. &. Patent Office 
A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ Ink PusiisHinG Co., Inc. 
Publishers. 

Orrice: 185 Mapvison Avenue, New York 

City. TELEPHONE: ASHLAND6500. President 

and Secretary, J. 1. Romer. Vice-President, 

R. W. Lawrence. Treasurer, Davip Marcus. 

Sales Manager DouGias Taytor 


Chicago Office: Illinois Merchants Bank 
Building, Gove Compton, Manager. 
Atlanta Office: 704 Walton Building, 
Geo. M. Koun, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: Syndicate Trust Building, 
A.D. INNEY, Manager. 

San Francisco Office: 564 Market Street, 
M. C. MoGensen, Manager. 

Canadian Office: 92 Adelaide St., W., Toronto, 
H. M. Tanpy, Manager. 


Issued ‘Thursdays. “Three dollars a year, $1.50 
for six months. ‘Ten cents a copy. Foreign 
Postage, $2.00 per year ; Canadian, $1.00. 

Advertising rates: Page, $120; half page, $60; 
quarter page, $30; one inch, minimum $9.1); 
Classified 65 centsa line, Minimum order $3.25. 


Joun Irvinc Romer, Editor 
Rosert W. Patmer, Managing Editor 
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ALBERT E. Haase, News Editor 
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In the opinion of 


More Light— some observers, 
Less the year just clos- 
Lightning ing has not con- 
in tributed - full 

quota o spec- 

Advertising caeutars ued 
dramatic advertising events. 


Measured by other years, 1925 
seems likely to slip ‘off into the past 
as a year of comparative advertis- 
ing calm. If that appraisal is ac- 
curate, it may be interpreted as 
meaning that advertisers have been 
content to consolidate the gains 
made in other years rather than to 
go out after new conquests. And 
in that respect they have estab- 
lished more solidly, the better to 
meet whatever tests the future may 
impose. 

From the advertiser’s point of 
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view what have been the most in- 
teresting events of the year? 
Radio? Florida? Mergers? New 
emphasis on ridding business of 
distribution wastes? —Perplexity 
over new competition for foreign 
markets? The partial recovery of 
the farm market’s buying power? 
All of these have forced themselves 
into the front ranks in 1925 as 
factors influencing advertising in 
some way. It is creditable that they 
have burst into prominence and 
have been handled without out- 
standing resort to circus methods, 

When there are few sudden 
jumps and slumps in national buy- 
ing power, advertising has the 
chance to do more than operate as 
an emergency measure. It is put 
to work to do other jobs than to 
jam through immediate sales. In 
such periods business learns to 
look on it as one of the essentials 
of selling rather than a clever, 
tricky force hovering around on 
the outside, the erratic second 
cousin of production, finance and 
marketing. In financial advertis- 
ing offering shares of stock or 
bonds to investors, it has become 
common within a short span of 
time to find stress being placed on 
what the business under considera- 
tion possesses in the way of dis- 
tributing facilities and the amount 
of money invested in advertising. 
What a company plans to do to 
hold and exploit its markets 
through advertising is a weighty 
factor in determining the desira- 
bility of the investment. 

One other trend justifies men- 
tion. That is the depreciation in 
the value of the advertising rumor. 
For a long time advertising has 
been handicapped by the way in 
which unfounded gossip concerning 
advertisers and their affairs has 
sprung into being and circulated, 
doing no good and_ sometimes 
plenty of harm to individuals and 
corporations. That silly _ habit 
finds a minimum of nourishment 
when business sails along on an 
even keel. When emergencies, up- 
sets and distress periods threaten, 
it thrives. There is reason to be- 
lieve that in the year just closing 
the curve of rumor-mongering has 
swept downward. 
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If 1925 is to drift off into his- 
tory as a nofi-spectacular year, a 
year of few skyrocket sensations 
among advertisers, the cause of 
good advertising will be advanced, 
all things considered. It is better 
to make small gains, to consolidate 
and hold them than to leap ahead 
in seven-league boots, as advertis- 
ing did in 1918 and 1919, only to 
fall back with a thud that can’t 
be silenced. 

“Happy are the people whose 
annals are uneventful,” wrote a 
forgotten Roman emperor. What 
he meant was that the people whose 
annals are looked on as unevent- 
ful are probably sawing wood. 
More light and less lightning in 
advertising practice mean that ad- 
vertisers are doing just that. 





A Welcome In the town of 
Home for eu . 4 oT a 
arge packin 

the Octopus plant was foaled 
a few years ago at a cost of nearly 
a million dollars. The money was 
raised through popular subscrip- 
tion as a means of fighting the 
“packing trust.” The people in- 
sisted on being delivered from the 
grasp of the octopus that was 
squeezing unholy profits out of the 
community and sending them to 
Chicago. 

A great celebration marked the 
opening of the plant. The schools 
were closed. A town meeting was 
held. There was parading, band- 
playing and rejoicing. 

But within a few months, grass 
began to grow in the cattle-pens. 
The machinery in the plant got 
rusty. The enterprise went into 
bankruptcy. 

The other day, the people of 
Fargo had another celebration— 
on Sunday, this time. The school 
children paraded; there was much 
spell-binding; the whole commu- 
nity had a holiday. 

All this was officially to indorse 
the octopus which the people had 
once tried to banish. Armour & 
Company had been induced to 
take over the defunct packing 
plant. Whereupon there was great 
elation and much __ jollification. 
The corporation, it seems, is not 
so wicked after all, and is some- 
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thing with which decent people can 
associate. 

Fargo is only one of the many 
American communities where 
groups of earnest citizens have 
decided they could do a manufac- 
turing and selling job better than 
the “trusts.” They come to grief 
because they disregard the natural 
laws of marketing. But the pro- 
moters of these ventures are not 
always fortunate as were those in 
Fargo in finding a “trust” willing 
to try to bring the dead to life. 

The people of the country are 
changing their minds about big 
business. Instead of looking upon 
it as a pestilence or an instrument 
of tyranny, they see how it can be 
a national necessity through its 
ability to eliminate waste and re- 
duce manufacturing and selling 
costs. 

It is safe to say that the people 
of Fargo, since this second celebra- 
tion, will think at least twice be- 
fore accepting any agitator’s dictum 
that they are being ground down 
by great combinations of capital. 





Ideas The _ vice-presi- 


dent of a company 
Rather Than manufacturing a 


Aggressive- well-advertised 
ness food product has 
made two interesting resolutions 
for the coming year. He has 
determined to operate on _ the 
principle of lower prices and 
greater volume and to get~ back 
on his books at least 60 per cent 
of his former customers, now lost. 
The first resolution has to do 
largely with production processes. 
His second has to do with ideas. 
Many of the customers once on 
the books who have not bought for 
several years are lost because of 
lack of ideas. It is through no 
lack of aggressiveness. Mere ag- 
gressiveness, this man thinks, sel- 
dom opens new markets or resells 
a man who has left the fold. 
More sheep are brought back by 
the force of ideas rather than 
by strong-arm selling. 

One of the plans to carry out 
this sales manager’s second reso- 
lution is the preparation of what 
he calls an “idea book,” rather 
than a sales manual. Obtained 
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through personal correspondence 
with members of the sales force, 
this idea book will consist, when 
completed, of the principles under- 
lying some of the hardest sales 
the company has ever made. In al- 
most every case, the hard pros- 
pect was landed by an added resale 
idea rather than by desk-pounding. 
Other ideas will enter into the 
books which have been suggested 
by consumers, jobbers, retailers, 
or have been found successful in 
other lines of business and re- 
corded in business publications. 

This particular vice-president is 
a close reader of business publica- 
tions and he, too, is adding to the 
idea book many suggestions secured 
by a close study of other manufac- 
turers’ idea methods as recounted 
by them or by writers who re- 
ported their methods. 

Getting back the old customers 
who have temporarily strayed froni 
the fold is a mighty good sugges 
tion for 1926. The application of 
sound ideas to lost customers will 
result in a large increase of busi- 
ness for any man who works con- 
sistently on the plan. 





Making the National conven- 


tions for the sales 
Convention force often run 


Spark into amazing 
amounts of money, but many ad- 
vertisers believe that they are 
worth all that they cost. They 
believe that the sales convention 
can bring about increased sales, 
better understanding and obser- 
vance of house policies, more en- 
thusiasm and loyalty in the sales- 
man and better team work all 
around. When those results can 
actually be written on the credit 
side of the ledger, the convention 
justifies every dollar that is spent 
on it. It is an unquestioned asset. 

It is worth pointing out here 
that those results do not happen of 
themselves. Now, when many ad- 
vertisers are beginning to clear the 
desks for conventions after the 
holidays, is a good time soberly to 
recall that the convention that 
sparkles and crackles with en- 
thusiasm is not the product of 
sudden inspiration, quick wit or 
extemporized thought. The con- 
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vention that keeps salesmen march- 
ing with their heads up and their 
eyes wide open all through the year 
comes only from a_ tremendous 
amount of planning and attention 
to detail. 

A few days ago a manufacturer 
told Printers’ INK of two steps 
he has taken to help make his con- 
vention click this year. This ad- 
vertiser has had long experience 
with sales conventions. Usually 
they have started off with a 
spectacular rush. And for some 
reason they have tapered off, he 
admitted, to an indifferent and 
sometimes dismal finish. This year 
he is going to get down to busi- 
ness without the customary fuss 
and flurry at the outset. The fall- 
ing gavel at the opening session 
will find him with his coat off and 
his sleeves rolled up. As the real 
meat of the convention, sales, ad- 
vertising and merchandising is 
served up and digested, entertain- 
ment features will be brought on. 
But there will be no attempt at 
entertainment until the salesmen 
have had their brain and brawn 
rations, The fun and good times 
will come at the close of the con- 
vention and will, this manufacturer 
figures, send the force back to 
their territories with pleasant 
memories. 

Some weeks ago this advertiser 
bulletined his salesmen asking them 
for ideas. He found them more 
responsive than he had expected. 
A suggestion from one salesman 
will be the feature of an entire day 
at the convention. Several other 
suggestions will be built into the 
program, They will help lubricate 
the machinery and make the event 
more comfortable for everyone. 
He is looking for a convention this 
year that he will be able to mer- 
chandise to his men with profit 
many times during 1926. 

To the executive charged with 
making the sales convention a 
success, Printers’ INK knows of 
no better counsel than the advice 
to re-read “Some Pointers on How 
to Hold a Sales Convention” in the 
issue of May 1, 1924. More than 
one suggestion in that article will 
help to make the convention dollar 
buy more results. 
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Two Year's Growth 


IN NET PAID CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION 


July AUG. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


FORUM 


America’s Quality Magazine of Discussion 


TWO-FORTY-SEVEN PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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Chicago Legion Post Elects 
E. E. Morgan 


Eugene E. Morgan, of the public 
relations department of Swift & Com- 
pany, was elected commander of the 
Chicago Advertising Men’s Post of the 
American Legion at its annual dinner 
and meeting which was held on Decem- 
ber 4. More interest than usual cen- 
tred in the election this year and one .of 
the heaviest votes in the history of the 
pest was cast. Following the annual 
dinner at the Hotel Sherman several 
theatrical acts playing at Chicago the- 
atres entertained the post. 

Other officers for 1926 elected were: 
First vice-ccommander, Robert Mc- 
Knight, Central Manufacturing Dis- 
trict; second vice-commander, Robert S. 
Huffnagle, Excelsior Printing Com- 
pany; third vice-commander, Forrest 
Lowell, The Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany; adjutant, Stanley R. Clague, 
Modern Hospital, and treasurer, Theo- 
dore TT. Weldon, Northern Trust 
Company. 

The new directors of the post are: 
Dwight Early, James R. Bryant, H. D. 
Minturn, Walter Painter, Kellogg M. 
Patterson, Preston Williams, and Ray- 
mond M. Sides. 

* * * 


Minneapolis Club to Co-operate 
with Students 


The advertising Club of Minneapolis, 
Minn., is planning to co-operate with 
the students of the School of Business 
of the University of Minnesota. The 
students, in groups of three, will visit 
businesses which have members in the 
club and will have the advertising and 
merchandising plans of these companies 
explained to them. The students will 
be asked to make a report after each 
visit together with any recommenda- 
tions they suggest. Later on, the club 
members who came in contact with the 
students, will visit the classroom and 
tell what was accomplished by the plans 
which the students had explained to 
them. 

*« * *& 


R. F. Murphy with National 
Better Business Bureau 
Roland F. Murphy, who has been 
active with the Boston Better Business 
Commission for the last year, has 
joined the headquarters staff at New 
ork, of the National Better Business 

Bureau, Inc. 
* * * 


K. W. Heye Heads Rochester 
Club Christmas Committee 


K. Werner Heye has been appointed 
general chairman of the committee in 
charge of the annual Christmas cele- 
— of the Rochester, N. Y., Ad 
Club. 
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First Sphinx Club Meeting to 
Be Yuletide Dinner 


Those in charge of arranging for the 
first meeting this season of the 
Sphinx Club, New York, are planning 
to have the event reflect the Christmas 
spirit. The dinner is to be held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on December 15. 

V. Kaltenborn, of the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle, and Irvin S. Cobb are to 
be the speakers. Mr. Cobb, who re- 
cently enlisted in the advertising ranks 
and who is writing copy for a series 
of Sweet Caporal cigarette advertise- 
ments, has been assigned the topic, “Ad- 
vertising as I Think It Should Be 
Written.” 

The entertainment of the _ evening 
will be furnished by the Silvertown 
Cord Orchestra and the Silver Masked 
Tenor, who broadcast for The B. F, 
Goodrich Rubber Company. 

The meeting marks the beginning of 
the fourth year in which the Sphinx 
Club has been under the administration 
of Preston P. Lynn. William H. Ran- 
kin will preside over the dinner. 
Working with him on_the committee 
of arrangements are Frank W. Har- 
wood, Gilbert T. Hodges and R. F. R. 


Huntsman, 


* * * 


Don Gilman Suggests Funda- 
mentals for Club Work 


At a recent meeting of the Adver- 
tising Club of Portland, Oreg., Don 
Gilman, president of the Pacific Coast 
Advertising Clubs Association,  sug- 
gested four fundamental things around 
which advertising clubs should build 
their work and their study. These are: 
First, improve the practice of adver- 
tising; second, increase the successful 
use of advertising; third, chart the 
course of advertising, and fourth, use 


the power of advertising to promote ° 


world peace. 
* * * 


Buffalo Bureau in Charge of 
D. B. West 


David B. West has been appointed 
temporary manager of the Buffalo Bet- 
ter Business Commission. John 
Garver, the former manager, has been in 
Florida for several months undertaking 
some special investigations for the 
National Better Business Bureau. 


* * * 


Boise Club Wins Conviction of 
False Advertisers 


Through the activities of the Adver- 
tising Club of Boise, Idaho, two men 
who falsely advertised an auction sale 
of jewelry have been convicted and 
fined $250 each. In addition, their 
licenses as auctioneers were revoked. 
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The Church Bell Gives Way 
to Advertising 


“Church advertising is the modern 
successor of the old-fashioned church 
bell,” Rev. George S. Henninger told 
the members of the Advertising Club of 
Indianapolis. The subject of his ad- 
dress was “Advertising the World’s 
Greatest Asset.” : ; 

“Advertising,” Rev. Henninger said, 
“is a highly developed instrument of 
modern business, available for the ex- 
tension of the Kingdom of God. As 
advertising is known to business men 
as salesmanship on paper, so, to the 
minister, it is evangelism on paper. 

“The public press is God’s means of 
spreading His word. To get the biggest 
crowds in our churches, advertise. - 
vertise consistently. Make your church 
advertisements to the point. Bring 
about the element of surprise in the 
services so that people will be attracted. 
Church advertising increases attendance, 
increases the offerings and spreads the 
‘Good News.’ ”’ 

ea Oo 


University Scholarship for 
Price School 
Edward S. Paret, of the Biddle- 
Paret Company, Philadelphia, printing, 
has established a scholarship at the 
Wharton School of the University of 
Pennsylvania, to be awarded to_ the 
graduate of the Charles Morris Price 
School of Advertising and Journalism, 
of the Poor Richard Club of Phila- 
delphia, who attains the highest stand- 
ing. The scholarship is for the four- 
year evening course of the Wharton 
School of Business and Finance and 
includes advertising, salesmanship and 


merchandising. 
* * 


Seattle Club Forms Convention 
Savings Club 


The “26” Club has been organized 
by the Advertising Club of Seattle, 
Wash. It is a savings club that will 
make the attendance at the 1926 con- 
vention at San Francisco an easy mat- 
ter for those who join, Webb Harri 
son is chairman of the committee of 
the “26” Club. 

* 


Heads New Club at New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 


George H. Reynolds has been eiected 
president of the recently organized 
New Bedford, Mass., Advertising Club. 
Charles T. Smith was made vice-presi 
dent. John Machol is treasurer and 
Joseph W. Machaber, secretary. 

* ” * 


Advertising Course to Start at 
Hartford 


A course in advertising, endorsed 

by the Hartford, Conn., Advertising 
Club, will start on December 10, at 
the Hillyer Institute of the Young 
ae Christian Association, of that 
city. 
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New Advertising Service 
Formed at Chicago 


Saul R. Woolf and S. Gordon Gur- 
wit have organized the Woolf-Gurwit 
Advertising Agency at Chicago. Mr. 
Woolf has been advertising manager of 
the mail-order division of Hart- 
man Furniture & Carpet Company, 
Chicago, for the last fifteen years, and 
was also sales promotion and publicity 
manager during the latter part of that 
time. Mr. Gurwit was advertising man- 
ager and sales promotion director of the 
retail stores of the Hartman company 
in Chicago and other cities, for eight 
years. 


A. C. Galbraith to Join Lord 
& Thomas 


A. C. Galbraith, advertising manager 
of the Union Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia, will join the Los Angeles office 
of Lord & Thomas, advertising agency, 
as an account executive on December 
16. He will succeed Harry S. Bishop, 
whose transfer to the Chicago office of 
this agency was reported in a previous 
issue. Mr. Galbraith has been with the 
Union Oil Company for ten years. 


Incinerator Account for 
Superior Service 


The Goder Incinerator Corporation, 
Chicago, manufacturer of garbage dis- 
posal plants and incinerators, has placed 
its advertising account with the Su- 
perior Advertising Service, Inc., also 
of Chicago. Business-paper and direct- 
mail advertising will be used. 


Direct-Mail Field Secretary 
Moves to Los Angeles 


Charles W. Collier, field secretary of 
the Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion, has moved his headquarters to 
Los Angeles, Calif., where a_ special 
Western convention will be held on 
April 7, 8 and 9, 1926. 


H. E. Smith Advanced by 
United States Rubber 


Herbert E. Smith, general sales man- 
ager of the United States Rubber Com- 
pany, New York, has been elected sec- 
ond vice-president in general charge of 
sales activities of all commodities ex- 
cept tires, succeeding George H. Mayo. 


New Page Size for “Interna- 


tional Studio” 
Beginning with its January issue /n- 
ternational Studio will be published in 
a new size, 85-16 inches by 12 inches. 


Charles J. Gibbons Dead 


Charles J. Gibbons, president of the 
Charles J. Gibbons Advertising Agency, 
St. Paul, Minn., died recently at that 
city at the age of fifty-eight. 
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SMART SET is a 
Circulation Magazine 


VERY magazine published today becomes, when 
presented for the advertiser’s consideration, some) 
particular kind of a magazine. 
There are Service Magazines, Class Magazines and 
Mass Magazines. There are General Magazines, Men's 
Magazines and Women’s Magazines— Small Town, ~ 
Large Town and In-Between-Town Magazines—not 
to mention combinations of the preceding. 

Since a “tag” seems necessary for identification, we 
have chosen one for SMART SET that we hope is origi- 
nal and know to be true— SMarT SET is a Circulation 
Magazine...A Circulation Magazine because, month 
after month, its circulation is absolutely jumping ahead 
—so that month after month, the advertiser gets 
more than he pays for, an average bonus circulation 
of one hundred thousand or more. 

And, after all, the number of bona fide readers 
delivered for each dollar invested is still the soundest 


test of a magazine’s value as an advertising medium. 








Many of the foremost advertisers in the country are r- 
cognizing SMART SET’S value. Its lineage increas 
are just as extraordinary as its circulation increas, 


R.E. BERLIN, Business Manager 


119 West 40th Street, New York 
Chicago Adv. Office, 360 N. Michigan Ave. 


QMART SET 
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Ought those who live within 
to know about your product? 


I your MARKET in:the field of home building, equipment or deco- 
ration? If so, The House Beautiful will open this door to you, 
giving you an immediate, interested reception at the hands of the 


owner and his wife. 


Seventy thousand and more homes like this, welcome The House 
Beautiful each month — and every issue responds to that welcome 
with timely contents in keeping with 


each season and month. 


Twelve insertions will afford nearly one 
million copies of your display, sur- 
rounded by well-groomed company, de- 
livered over the period of one year, to 
aclearly defined, home-lovers’ market, 
at an advertising rate based on 70,000 
circulation, net paid (A.B.C. figures) 
with a rebate-backed guarantee and a 


substantial excess. 


If your market is in America’s better 

class of homes, The House Beautiful 

eliminates waste circulation—shall 
we tell you more? 







8 Arlington Street 





The HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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Growth of The House Beautiful 








Boston, Massachusetts 
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DECEMBER MAGAZINES | 





VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own advertis 
tising) 

Standard Size 

Pages Lines 


Atlantic Monthly ...... 143 32,241 | 

Review of Reviews..... s 137 30,869 
World’s Work ......... 116 26,184 

Harper’S ...---secsccee 110 24,737 | 
NS ree 101 22,762 
Sere eee 73 16,573 
Street & Smith Comb... 32 7,302 
Everybody’s ..........- 30 6,781 
OND 5.45 a. wenwinn 27 6,104 
BY cccccccccccvese 26 5,936 
OS St en 22 5,096 
* See 19 4,312 
7S” ee ere 16 3,641 

Flat Size 
Columns Lines 
IN 5:0'0:6.50 44600050 . 315 45,103 
Cosmopolitan .......... 258 37,023 
Physical Culture ....... 226 32,403 
GUE csnsccenenees 185 31,484 
American Boy .......0+ 176 29,920 
OS ee ee 186 26,659 
EE 9 c.c:0.6:6:6:6-01esoe 180 25,861 
Es 00 6 0xeKwadex 149 = 21,390 
a, ee 138 19,734 
ES cask cedakwes 136 19,563 
True Romances ........ 132 18,918 
SY SPOEEE ec oncneeses 129 18,490 
scion saxcnce gambiae 123 17,712 
SM somscpadreees dual 118 16,592 
True Detective Mysteries 113 16,279 
NE Seisidiecs:sipoetiaienieeas 111 15,980 
Motion Picture Magazine 107 15,305 
Elks Magazine ......... 88 13,521 
ere 81 11,636 
DE sacedpowkeeesen 58 8,361 
MN iccccaewewees 52 7,544 
Better Homes & Gardens 48 7,229 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 

Columns Lines 
Vogue (2 issues)....... 744 117,680 
Ladies’ Home Journal... 459 78,079 
Harper’s Bazar......... 382 64,197 
Good Housekeeping ..... 430 61,596 
Woman’s Home Comp... 299 50,940 
Pictorial Review ....... 175 29,842 
Delineator ..........05 160 27,188 
I a a or ace 149 25,438 
Mc cccskececoseca 141 23,939 
eee 125 23,650 
Modern Priscilla ....... 107 — 18,190 
ae 119 17,062 


Compare g 


Dec. 15, 1925 
Issue 


Jan. 1, 1925 
Issue 


*5,700 copies *48,500 copies 
139,000 copiest87,000 copies 


*Distribution to Newsstands 
tTotal print order 


You'll agree that 
this is rapid growth— 





Compare 


Advertising Lineage 


1925 BEES 373,677 lines 
sl] 250,577 lines 


Totalincrease 123,100 lines 











AND again Rates 
Advance 


from $3 50 to 
$400 per page 


effective with the Jan. 1 issue. 


FORBES 


WALTER DREY, Vice-President 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


New England Adv. Mgr. 
FRANK H. BURNS 
Little Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Eastern Adv. Mgr. 
EDWIN V. DANNENBERG 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Western Adv. Mgr. 
H. S. IRVING 
1532 Tribune Tower Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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. W ° | Columns 

Make Sail hile } Mother’s-Home Life .... 75 
| Woman’s World ........ 77 
\X ] : | People’s Home Journal.. 76 
the ind Blows * | Farmer’s Wife ........- 58 
=" : | People’s Popular Monthly 51 
(an old Mariner’s Maxim) | Fashionable Dress....... 51 
‘ Meemeralt ....0...... 44 
which,when paraphrased forthe | 7000 tiovcewise aw 
Landlubber, is simply, “Make | Mess. of Sac. Heart (Pg) 16 


Hay While the Sun Shines!” 


The Twenty-first Annual 
Motor Boat Show will be held 
at Grand Central Palace in 
New York from January 22nd 
to January 30th, 1926. This is 
the Big Indoor Event of the 
year for boating enthusiasts. 


The February issue of 
YACHTING (on sale at the 
Show) will be a miniature 
Motor Boat Show in itself, as 
it will not only bea guide book 
for those who visit the Show, 
but will carry the spirit of the 
occasion to those who are un- 
able to attend. 


Forms close on January 5th. 


A copy of our current issue 
will enable you to determine 
to your own satisfaction, the 
reason why YACHTING is 
referred to as “The Quality | 
Magazine of the Marine Field.” | 


A rate card and sample copy will 
be furnished on request. 


(Applicant for A. B. C.) 


Yachting 


“Edited by Yachtsmen for Yachtsmen”’ 
25 West 43rd Street, New York City 











GENERAL AND CLASS 


Columns 
Town & Country (2 is.). 520 
Commtey Tite 2.25 .0ccce 458 
House & Garden....... 468 


Vanity Fair 
Radio News 
Popular Mechanics 
House Beautiful 
Arts & Decoration. ..... 219 
Radio Broadcast 


Popular Science Monthly 238 
Nation’s Business ...... 196 
RE adios on eane wees 181 
World Traveler ...... 159 
Popular Radio (Pg.).... 111 
beta eed anit 153 
Normal Instructor ..... 128 
International Studio .... 123 
Field & Stream ........ 120 
WE eacsacdvedessas 106 
Scientific American ... 93 


Garden & Home Builder 100 


Science & Invention.... 100 
ge ae ere 80 
PEED. ‘sccuweses aver 79 
Es cieccinekicers 67 
National Sportsman..... 62 
Association Men ........ 56 
Extension Magazine .... 43 
Outdoor Recreation .... 50 
The Rotarian ...... see 41 
Forest & Stream....... 33 


CANADIAN MAGAZINES 


Columns 
Maclean’s (2 Nov. is.).. 318 
West’n Home Mo (Nov.) 174 
Can. Home Jour. (Nov.) 184 
Rod & Gun in Canada... 51 
NOVEMBER WEEKLIES 
November 1-7 Columns 
Saturday Evening Post.. 613 1 
ee ee re 129 
Literary Digest ........ 134 
Forbes (Semi-Mo.)...... 129 
RES incs-saaceseges 7 
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Lines 
13,396 
13,132 
12,954 
11,382 
9,837 
8,724 
7,480 
6,490 


295 


3,774 


Lines 
87,463 
77,107 
74,089 
66,428 
41,647 
41,160 
40,902 
36,792 
35,602 
34,159 
28,879 
25,975 
25,201 
24,976 
22,557 
21,953 
17,466 
17,160 
16,834 
15,858 
15,403 
14,753 
11,491 
11,250 
9,430 
9,150 

7 865 

7,552 
7,171 
5,965 
4,826 


Lines 
55,651 
32,365 
32,314 

7,353 


Lines 
04,334 
20,849 
20,406 
19,664 
12,311 
8,153 
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35% GAIN 


IN CIRCULATION 


in three months is the phenomenal record 
of the NEW HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


The verdict of the reading 
public is the final test of every 
publisher’s claims. 


Print Order for February 


Over 120,000 


The success of the New 
Harper’s is established and is 
the talk of the Publishing and 
Advertising Worlds. 


Reserve space now. Last forms for 
February close December twenty-fourth. 


arpers 


MAGAZINE 
(One of The Quality Group) 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 
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Columns 
American Weekly ...... 27 
Christian Herald ....... 43 
DUE -v.cnasaneaet<onsine's 48 
CE cvcwensagpedae-s 34 
Argosy-All-Story (Pg.).. 20 
HE Scckcecscs 23 
Youth’s Companion 19 


American Legion Weekly 20 
re 16 
i Pee 15 
New Republic ......... 12 
November 8-14 Columns 
Saturday Evening Post.. 584 
Literaty Digest ........ 163 
BEE Givesce +4500 105 
 disaie cuales career 62 
American Weekly ...... 38 
MES ue manewsceekses ee 55 
MEE, worowccseeeuwes 54 
Christian Herald ....... 37 
BU Ssatievsesscwecknewn 41 
Se ee ee 31 
WAGs TH cesses 22 
Youth’s Companion .... 23 
Pere ere 22 
American Legion Weekly 20 
Argosy-All-Story (Pg.).. 13 
New Republic .......... 15 
November 15-21 Columns 
Saturday Evening Post.. 497 
EEE ccerurdesiswne-cne 101 
Literary Digest ........ 105 
Forbes (Semi-Mo.) ..... 103 
SIE: o.os0s-sisd:0004 500% 64 
American Weekly ...... 36 
MEE “aestecaealeeasen 53 
BE a ib detest eend-wetece 41 
Christian Herald ....... 34 
EE Wa kidtoes 6 ea eccanw 36 
TB 6 6 cccccas 19 
Youth’s Companion...... 15 
RE csc ce téiedees 18 
po eee 18 
American Legion Weekly 15 
Argosy-All-Story (Pg.).. 9 
New Republic .......... 13 
November 22-28 Columns 
Saturday Evening Post.. 422 
EE ee 104 
Literary Digest ........ 90 
Re eee 67 
American Weekly . 38 
Life 50 
Eades sre0.454 Lae 45 
EE. escigsg d-onaiste Gree oeh 40 
Radio Digest ........... 30 
Christian Herald ....... 20 
ee 24 
American Legion Weekly 22 
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Lines 
7,475 
7,354 
6,871 
4,923 
4,484 
4,409 
3,257 
2,872 
2,310 
2,155 
1,764 


Lines 
99,309 
24,796 
16,985 
10,682 
10,642 
7,780 
7,757 





Columns Lines 
Youth’s Companion .... 19 3,233 


TO TOD so scdsc ccc 21 2,940 
New Republic ......... 13 1,984 
Argosy-All-Stery (Pg.).. 8 1,814 
November 29-30 Columns Lines 
American Weekly ...... 38 10,572 
TIME. ccccccccccccccece 38 5,386 


Totals for November Columns Lines 
Saturday Evening Post.. 2117 360,014 


Literary Digest ........ 493 75,027 
‘7 a ies 440 70,919 
American Weekly ...... 179 49,136 
RSS Aa eee 267 45,404 
Forbes (Semi-Mo.)...... 232 35,354 
WE nineiwaepereeseens 251 35,185 
EE itceencdives co senee 181 25,930 
a ae oe ea 165 23,736 
Christian Herald ....... 135 23,098 
i eee ee 94 =17,835 
Youth’s Companion ..... 77 ~—-:13,184 
.. gf AREA eet ee 87 12,180 


American Legion Weekly 79 ~=11,434 
Argosy-All-Story (Pg.).. 51 11,431 


CRAVEN cccciccscess 81 = 11,400 
New Republic ......... 53 7,936 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 


. Good Housekeeping. 430 61,596 
. Maclean’s (2 Nov.is.) 318 55,651 
10. Woman’s Home Comp. 299 50,940 
a eer ee 315 45,103 
12. Badio Newe ..cccce 283 = 41,647 
13. Popular Mech. (Pg.) 183 41,160 
14. House Beautiful .... 258 40,902 
15. Cosmopolitan ....... 258 37,023 
16. Arts & Decoration... 219 36,792 
17. Radio Broadcast ... 242 35,602 
18. Popular Science Mo. 238 34,159 
19. Physical Culture ... 226 32,403 
20. West. Ho. Mo. (Nov.) 174 32,365 
21. Can. Ho. Jourl(Nov.) 184 32,314 
22. Atlantic Mo. (Pg.).. 143 32,241 


FICATIONS 

Columns Lines 
1. Vogue (2 issues).... 744 117,680 
2. Town & City (2 is.) 520 87,463 
3. Ladies’ Home Journal 459 78,079 
4. Country Life ....... 458 77,107 
5. House & Garden.... 468 74,089 
6. Vanity Fair ........ 420 66,428 
7. Harper’s Bazar .... 382 64,197 
8 
9. 


23. FE ERED n6 6055s 185 31,484 
24, Review of Revs. (Pg.) 137 30,869 
25. American Boy...... 176 29,920 





In the summary of magazine adver- 
tising last month, the figures for the 
October 5 issue of Time, should have 
been 6,837 lines and the total for the 
month 26,816 lines. 
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" ARDEN &6 HOME 
572 
eS BUILDER 
net One of America's foremost Class Magazines 
,027 
919. 
136 
404 
354 
185 
930 
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1,936 
TIS. 


ines 

7,680 
7,463 
8,079 
7,107 
4,089 
6,428 





N exceptional appeal to well-to-do 
suburban home-owners and home- 
builders. @ A remarkable reader 
responsiveness. @, A distinguished adver- 
tising patronage. @, The lowest rate in its 
field. @, What else could a magazine offer 
to qualify for your class publication list ? 















Specify Garden & Home Builder for 1926 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 


GARDEN CITY NEW YORK CITY BOSTON CHICAGO SANTA BARBARA 


ONE OF THE CLASS GROUP 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF DECEMBER ADVERTISING 


GENERAL MAGAZINES 































1925 1924 1923 1922 Totals 
Maclean’s (2 Nov. issues).... 55,651 47,916 47,636 41,085 192,288 
EE A ee or 45,103 44,129 46,064 36,440 171,736 
Atlantic Monthly ........... 32,241 31,996 34,238 33,318 131,793 
Phyercal Culture ...<.scccece 32,403 33,777 30,846 31,301 128,327 
Reviews of Reviews ......... * 30,869 27,678 31,920 33,257 123,724 
ree 37,023 29,951 26,826 22,692 116,492 
i eee 26,184 25,754 30,912 28,448 111,298 
MEE ea:c:4-0'6:9:9 5:00 040 *29,920  *26,775 28,124 26,400 111,219 
EES Sere 25,861 23,781 29,591 29,928 109,161 
ES Wcthos vecabiwiss Kesess 24,737 25,269 28,147 26,941 105,094 
ES ania Vets occa h.iee 22,762 19,684 29,512 25,182 97,140 
EE 65d ga aiesois eiein es nacg'a 26,659 22,869 22,848 21,988 94,364 
NE ais 0. niscpie-tacwieve sso. 31,484 24,280 18,800 14,671 89,235 
Motion Picture Magazine ..... 15,305 16,592 19,956 16,712 68,565 
EE. Wage sic w¥is-0-54 400K n6 46 2.00 15,980 13,163 16,552 15,292 60,987 
Century ... oe 5,936 9,408 21,311 16,114 52,769 
Success .... ef 8,361 14,489 13,554 15,346 51,750 
St. Nicholas ....... = 6,104 7,168 8,232 9,156 30,660 
Everybody’s ......... noe 6,781 5,719 5,888 4,093 22,481 
TD 0.65.06: 0:6.00:0-0: 20109-09189 5,096 4,488 5,964 4,796 0,344 
* New size. 484,460 454,886 496,921 453,160 1,889,427 
+ Hearst’s combined with Cosmopolitan. 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Vogue (2 issues) ........... 117,680 105,796 100,108 83,851 407,435 
Ladies’ Home Journal ...... 78,079 7,974 72,815 78,704 297,572 
Harper’s Bazar ...... . 64,197 57,722 56,169 48,429 226,517 
Good Housekeeping .........- 61,596 54,859 51,795 50,339 218,589 
Woman’s Home Companion... 50,940 42,644 40,972 41,100 175,656 
Pictorial Review ............ *29,842 *30,340 42,400 305 142,887 
SER RIS eer *25,438 27,184 35,788 35,739 124,149 
EE eee 27,188 27,096 26,135 28,015 108,434 
Designer & Woman’s Mag.... 23,939 23,978 21,811 23,099 92,827 
Motera Priscilla: .....00000000% 18,190 15,224 16,128 22,310 71,852 
PES WOE cccccscccecas 13,132 12,957 14,520 13,487 54,096 
People’s Home Journal....... 12,954 10,010 14,550 15,246 52,760 
People’s Popular Monthly..... 9,837 10,402 12,745 11,093 44,077 
Mother’s-Home Life.......... 13,396 9,082 8,839 7,681 38,998 
ED 66:4. < «coe-ew Reena ors 7,480 7,797 7,599 10,030 32,906 
* New size. 553,888 503,065 522,374 509,428 2,088,755 
CLASS MAGAZINES 
Town & Country (2 issues)... 87,463 75,683 70,681 67,319 301,146 
House & Garden............+ 74,089 58,425 63,695 46,376 242,585 
OS eee 66,428 50,731 52,322 45,731 215,212 
ES eer $77,107. $51,284 43,848 35,536 207,775 
Popular Mechanics .......... 41,160 42,336 38,976 35,896 158,368 
Arts & Decoration............ 36,792 37,884 28,524 38,695 141,895 
Popular Science Monthly..... *34,159 38,882 *31,361 31,457 135,859 
House Beautiful ............- $40,902 $28,809 23,969 17,697 111,377 
ED ae ait on o0 oie ncn ese 25,975 28,669 30,592 25,662 110,898 
Nation’s Business ..........- 28,879 17,159 19,807 17,306 83,151 
SA eee rr 16,834 18,366 21,038 16,229 72,467 
Science & Invention... ....... 14,753 17,786 17,446 19,491 69,476 
Piste & Sevenm.........sccoee 17,160 16,629 19,591 15,873 69,253 
Scientific American .......... 15,858 17,811 15,632 13,981 63,282 
SE ED. casicissiecceccoce 11,491 10,575 13,233 13,019 48,318 
National Sportsman .......... 9,150 10,042 13,054 14,672 46,918 
Outdoor Recreation .......... 7,171 9,303 10,143 10,758 37,375 
Posest BH Bweaei......c.ccvces 4,826 6,872 9,270 9,277 30,245 
* New size. 610,197 537,246 523,182 474,975 2,145,600 
t Changed to four column page. 
WEEKLIES (4 November Issues) 
Saturday Evening Post....... 360,014 $346,459 266,014 219,890 1,192,377 
EE Se 75,027 $82,060 70,444 64,652 292,183 
American Weekly ........... $49,136 456,682 78,817 54,222 238,857 
Ea SS IS ae Sere 45,404 $37,189 20,974 17,500 121,067 
eS eee 23,736 26,365 24,898 $27,439 102,438 
Christian Herald weeX 23,098 $23,066 $20,083 19,364 85,611 
DEE iis dee Shine es Keses 4 owes 25,930 17,410 20,344 120,355 84,039 
t 5 issues. 602,345 589,231 501,574 423,422 2,116,572 
Grand Total ............ 2,250,890 2,084,428 2,044,051 1,860,985 8,240,354 
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Make a mental note to get 
Scribner’s at the next news- 
stand you pass, and ask to have 
a copy saved for you regularly 


Scribner’ 


Magazine—Illustrated—Now on the Stands 


John Galsworthy Strikes 
Twelve Again 


“The Silver Spoon,” 
John Galsworthy’s 
new novel, begins in 
the Christmas Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine. 


His first novel since 
the amazingly suc- 
cessful “The White 
Monkey” bids fair 
to outdistance even 
that great success. 


It is a story of 
life among the 
“smart people.” 


It is a swift and dar- 
ing novel of feeling 
and action. 


And this is only one 
feature of a brilliant . 
Christmas number. 


Short stories, fifteen 
other features, abun- 
dant and interesting 
illustrations, make 
it the Christmas 
magazine of the 
season. 





Someone has said “take care of the little things and the big 


things will take care of themselves.” 


Examine Scribner’s and 


see if “ your copy” is fighting with your neighbor for attention. 


ONE OF THE QUALITY GROUP 











The Little 


CHICAGO business man tells 

the Schoolmaster about a con- 
versation he had with the purchas- 
ing agent of a cereal manufactur- 
ing plant in which the latter 
delivered himself of a protest 
which is not altogether original, but 
is very timely. “Out of twelve sales- 
men who called on me this morn- 
ing,” he said, “only.one presented 
any constructive reasons why I 
should buy his goods. He showed 
me where we could save a couple 
of cents a gross in the manufac- 
turing of our cartons. He got a 
big order. The others only asked 
me to buy.” 

The business man, in passing 
along the remark, asks these ques- 
tions: 

“What is the matter with the 
other eleven salesmen calling on 
this purchasing agent? I have 
heard other buyers make similar 
complaints. What, then, is the 
matter with selling in general?” 

Not being an oracle, the School- 
master modestly begs to be ex- 
cused from passing on these ques- 
tions in full. He might even be 
disposed to argue against the as- 
sumption that something is wrong 
with selling “in general.” The 
general standard of American 
salesmanship is high. 

Nevertheless one glaring fault 
in salesmanship of the everyday 
type may be pointed out. Propo- 
sitions are often improperly or in- 
sufficiently presented. The mere 
fact that a man’s merchandise may 
be of unquestioned merit is no ex- 
cuse for his contenting himself 
with asking his prospect to buy it. 
When he does this, without giving 
concrete reasons from the custom- 
er’s standpoint, he is not selling, 
but peddling. The purchasing agent 
apparently is being visited by many 
canvassers and a very few sales- 
men. 

The purchasing agent does not 
have to be urged to buy goods. He 
wants to buy them. He must buy 
them if he wants to hold his job. 
Naturally, therefore, he always is 
on the alert for reasons why this 
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Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


or that will save his firm money or 
deliver better service for the same 
money, This is why he favors the 
salesman with the constructive 
proposition and has no time for the 
others. It is all a matter of busi- 
ness with him. 
* = 4 


Some important information for - 


American exporters to Southern 
and Southeastern Europe was 
given by Thomas W. Pelham, gen- 
eral counsel and director of sales 
of the Gillette Safety Razor Com- 
pany, during the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association conyen- 
tion. 

“Vienna,” said Mr. Pelham, “has 
come to the front as a merchant 
city for Southern and South- 
eastern Europe. Vienna has made 
arrangements to handle the goods 
of foreign manufacturers as 
though it were a Free Port. An 
American manufacturer can ship 
his products to Vienna and store 
them there free of duty if those 
goods are intended for re-export 
to some other country.” 

* * * 


This reference to Mr. Pelham’s 
address reminds the Schoolmaster 
of a desire to call attention to the 
effective way that Walter F. Wy- 
man, presided as chairman over the 
meeting addressed by Mr. Pelham. 
Mr. Wyman, in case any members 
of the Class are unaware of the 
fact, is general sales manager of 
the Carter’s Ink Company of 
Cambridge, Mass. He is a fre- 
quent contributor to PrinTeERs’ 
INK and Printers’ INK MONTHLY 
and is a recognized authority on 
foreign trade. 

When the meeting opened it was 
readily evident that Mr. Wyman 
was full of enthusiasm. He 
seemed to be filled with the desire 
to put that same enthusiasm into 
the audience. In the Schoolmas- 
ter’s opinion he succeeded in doing 
that very thing, for he managed to 
keep a large gathering at the meet- 
ing until the close. He succeeded 
in doing this, the Schoolmaster be- 
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The Pennsylvania Building is 
unique in its ‘“T”’ shape floor plan 
— it has eight sides of daylight. 


Every large floor space and every 
small office in this 22-story structure is daylight 
flooded from wall to wall—there is no waste 
space, no dark corners, no unproductive areas. 


Send for “The Yard Stick of Rental Values” 
and scientifically measure the value of the 
Pennsylvania Building’s advantages for your 
particular business requirements. 


1 
: 


SOIAdaS j 


| 


The chart will be sent gratis upon request 


JULIUS TISHMAN & SONS, Inc. 


Builders and Owners 


BROWN, WHEELOCK: 
HARRIS, VOUGHT & CO., Inc. 
20 E. 48th St. 14 Wall St. 
Renting cAgents 


Pennsylvania Building 
225-24I West 34th Street aa 
ED 
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For an Exceptional Man 


A Satisfactory Present 
An Unlimited Future 


A real job is open for a thoroughly 
experiencea agency man who has 
made an ovtstanding record as a 
successful copy-writer on a wide 
variety of accounts. He should 
also be a capable advisor on every 
phase of agency work. 

Outline your experience and quali- 
fications in sufficiently compre- 
hensive manner to convince us that 
an interview would be worthwhile. 


Write: C. L. C., Box 36, care 
Printers’ Ink. 

















Every Publisher 
Using Premiums 


Should have a look at Shoot-a-Lite, 
the wonder gas lighter pistol. It isa 
superior device, a great seller and 
should be a remarkable premium. If 
you really want a friend maker, take 
a Shoot-a-Lite. 


Write for informatian and a sample 
if you belong 


‘*SHOOT-A-LITE”’ 


STEVENSON DISTRIBUTING CORPORATION 
119-121 East 27th St. New York 








If— 


any independent advertising concern can put 
us In touch with an occasional printing job 
or an account, we will be glad to pay a 
regular commission. High-grade direct by- 
mail booklet and catalogue work only, wanted. 
Our plant with complete facilities and service 
department is conveniently located near Penn 
Station. Address ‘‘E.,” Box 23, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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lieves, by departing from the usual 
cut-and-dried methods employed 
by most chairmen. Instead of 
getting up and introducing one 
speaker at a time, he went to work 
and made an enthusiastic address 
on the three speakers of the day. 
He hinted at some of the thi 
that each speaker might tell and 
“sold” each one to the audience at 
one time. 

Of course, as each speaker was 
called upon to make his address 
he was individually introduced to 
the meeting. 

It might be said that in addition 
to holding the interest of the au- 
dience until the last speaker had 
finished, this plan of Mr. Wyman’s 
gave a feeling of unity to the en- 
tire meeting. It set a background 
for each of the speeches. 

* * * 


Risking a guess based on the 
direct-mail advertising that comes 
to the Schoolmaster almost daily 
from insurance companies and 
their agents, it would seem that 
this business is moving in two di- 
rections. The insurance salesman 
of the new generation is making 
a genuine effort to render rea! 
professional service, to counsel with 
and prescribe for his prospective 
buyers. The other trend is toward 
greater competition for the oppor- 
tunity to see prospects and talk 
with them. 

Getting the first interview with 
a prospect is not an easy task. That 
is where direct mail comes in more 
than ever nowadays. Some of 
this advertising that the School- 
master sees is actually informative; 
it will break the ice for a salesman 
and give him a good chance to 





CANADIAN ADVERTISING 


SMITH, DENNE & MOORE. 


LIMITED 


TORONTO—92 Adelaide Street West 
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L A K | Nationally | 
1 Advertised 
Products 








“Where sold locally?”— | 










Flexlume Is 
a Splendid 
Day Sign, Too 


au- 99 * +’ 
“| | “Here!” Exclaims the sign | 
md WHERE will the consumer buy what he | 
has been so/d by your national advertising? 
the Give him no chance to cool off or suffer 
“ substitution — guide him to your local 
od dealer with a Flexlume Electric Sign. | 
- Let us tell you how effectively Goodyear, | 
nan Gulf, Kinney, Willard, Huylers, Gulbran- 
em sen—a hundred other concerns — utilize | 
ith Flexlumes for their dealers’ and their own 
rd profit. Write for illustrations and sugges- 
= tions. | 
FLEXLUME CORPORATION 
ith 1040 Military Road Buffalo, N. Y. 
hat Flexlume Offices All Principal Cities | 
ore Factories also at Detroit, Los Angeles, Oakland, Calif., and | 
of Toronto, Canada j 
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OF CAGED 
J Some Manufacturer Needs This 


MANAGER 


He has had more than 
twelve valuable years of 
broald experience as 
active and_ successful 
assistant manager in ad- 
vertising, sales promo- 


tion, selling, market 
analysis, organization, 
etc. 


Now earning $4500 
yearly in New York 
City. A Christian, aged 
34. He seeks opportun- 
itytoearn hispermanent 
place in your business. 


Address “M’’, Box 38 
c/o Printer’s Ink. 
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A Happy Berth 


in Los Angeles is awaiting 
the right man. He has imagi- 
nation, knows commercial art, 
and can prepare attractive 
dummies and sketches. If nec- 
essary, he can do some of the 
} completed art work himself 
| but in any event he must be 
able to supervise its proper 
completion. Working condi- 
tions are most pleasant in a 
live organization and for the 
right man there is a splendid. 
future. Tell us why you 
think you qualify, and send 
some samples of your work. 
Your confidence will be re- 
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show his wares. Some of it is 
distasteful because the writers are 
too aggressive, too egotistical. and 
too cocksure of their ability to 
do a 100 per cent job, no matter 
what the situation may be. 

A couple of days ago the 
Schoolmaster opened an envelope 
on his desk to find enclosed a 
giant letter from The Travelers 
on accident insurance. That par- 
ticular form of letter appeared to 
suit the character of the offer 
especially well. Besides the letter, 
there was a _ postcard for the 
prospect to fill in. It was addressed 
to the agent and gave him per- 
mission to call for five minutes. 
Each day of the week and each 
hour of the business day were 
listed. If the prospect wished to 
see an agent he could indicate the 
exact time very easily. It needed 
only a couple of check marks 
together with the signature to make 
a definite appointment. 

That struck the Schoolmaster as 
ingenious, businesslike and _ con- 
venient. Moreover, the postcard 
indicated plainly in asking for only 
five minutes of the prospect’s time 
that the buyer’s point of view was 
not being overlooked. That is im- 
portant. Direct-mail advertising 
of the sort used by an insurance 
salesman is rarely requested by the 
recipient. The solicitation is a 
cold canvass. That being the case, 
isn’t it better to make it reflect 
an appreciation of the buyer's 
convenience ? 











young man with ideas on direct- 
mail layouts who is desirous of 
permanent place with large pub- 
lishing and printing house in 
a Mid-west city. Address “N,” 
Box 39, care of Printers’ Ink. 














spected. Address “Q,” Box > 
180, care of Printers’ Ink. | R. O. S. Moodie Dead 
| R. O. S. Moodie, who had been 
ie sales manager of the Dodd Simpson 
Press Ltd., Montreal, died recently. 
WANTED: Layout Man. A live 





Printed Publicity 
302N Michigan Ave. Chieage 
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Direct - By - Mail - Men: 
Here is an Opportunity 


We Want: 











First—A Man in our Security Sales Department to 
direct and expand, from the sales viewpoint, 
our direct-by-mail advertising. 


Second—One between the ages of 25 and 40, who 
————has had the advantages of at least a com- 
pleted high school education; one «vho still studies 
to equip himself to earn more money. 


Third—One with “direct-by-mail” advertising back- 
ground. He need not be a copy-writer, but he 
must be able to serve as a liaison man between our 
security sales organization and our advertising de- 
partment, and must furnish ideas and plans. He must 
see that all direct mail matter is efficiently distributed 
and must study its use and its usefulness. 








To such a man we shall pay such a salary as his 
experience and ability justifies and shall give him an 
opportunity to make a real future. His ultimate salary 
will rest entirely in his own hands—if he really makes 
good there is no top Limit. 


This is not by any means a desk job. It’s a dig-in, 
hard work proposition, with plenty of study and in- 
vestigation. It will require unlimited effort and it will 
mean long working hours. Unless you are willing to pay 
the price in hard work and go when and where you 
are sent, you will not be interested. 


Apply not in person but in writing, and in your letter 
tell us fully about yourself, vour age, education, com- 
plete business history, habits and health, together 
with your reasons for thinking that you can do the 
job for us. 


Applications will be held in confidence. 


Sales Promotion Division 
Securities Department 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street New York City 
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Can you sell 
Agency Service 


We don’t want a scout, a preface 
orator, or a half-way seller. We 
do want a finisher, a dotted-line 
filler, a man who can bring the 
account to the Treasurer’s desk— 
who knows what agency service 
really is and who can sell this ser- 
vice on its merits and not through 
speculative sharp-shooting. 

A 25-year-old agency in a large 
city outside New York, but with 
a New York office, financially 
independent, having every depart- 
ment well equipped with experience, 
talent and brains, can offer a happy 
place, satisfactory pay and a most 
prosperous future to a clean man 
who has a record for getting and 
holding agency business. Address 
“X,” Box 175, care Printers’ Ink. 














Available 


Advertising Manager 


Young executive, experienced in 
merchandising products 
through department, hardware, 


phonograph and radio stores. 
Twelve years’ business experience succes- 
sively as retail clerk, store-manager, sales- 
man, copywriter, advertising manager and ac- 
count handler. Advertising manager for 
retailer three years and for a manufacturer 
for two years. Account handler for two 
years with an agency. Knows how to buy 
art work, printing and space. Good plan man. 
Strong on dealer promotion work. Has the 
knack of getting things done. Age, 32; N. Y. 
University (Commerce) 1915. Salary, $4,160. 
Available on two weeks’ notice. Address 
““W.,’’ Box 185, care Printers’ Ink. 





ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 
With Live Accounts Available Jan, Ist 


Wants connection with recognized New York 
agency equipped to give service. Now with 
N. Y. agency. University graduate, 34, 
Christian. Ability to handle accounts, write 
copy, create selling ideas. {0 years’ agency 


earnings are based on results. Highest refer- 
ences from men you know. Address ‘‘J.,’’ 
Box 35, care Printers’ Ink. 
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Changes Name to Baker- 


Raulang Company 
The Baker R & L Company, Cleve 
land, builder of Baker electric trucks 
and Raulang automobile bodies, has 
changed its name to the Baker-Raulang 
Company. The change was made to 
tie up the firm name with the trade 
names of its products, which have been 
consistently advertised for many years, 
The present company was formed by 
the consolidation of the Baker Motor 
Vehicle Company and the Rauch & 

Lang Carriage Company in 1915. 


Powel Crosley, Jr., Buys 
Amrad Radio 


Powel Crosley, Jr., president of the 
Crosley Radio Corporation, Cincinnati, 
has purchased the assets of the Ameri- 
can Radio & Research Corporation, 
Medford Hillside, Mass., manufacturer 
of Amrad radio equipment. A new 
company is being formed to be known 
as the. Amrad Corporation. Mr. Cros 
ley will be chairman of the board of 
directors. 


“Pictorial California,’ New 
Magazine 
The Pacific Press Syndicate, Inc., 
Los Angeles, has started publication of 
a new monthly magazine called Pic 
torial California. 


Sunday Edition for Cumber- 
land, Md., “Times” 


The Cumberland, Md., Times started 
2. eee on December 6 of a Sunday 
edition. 


Death of Sir Lauchlan 
Mackinnon 


Sir Lauchlan Mackinnon, publisher of 
the Melbourne, Australia, Argus, died 
recently at Devonshire, England. 


Get M t Over 2000 con- 
: cerns use our form: 

This as er to nctene value 

Send 10 cts omce Tecor al 

une Onart = 

Master Chart for 1926 

aster Chart for 

on adaily unit basis, also for 1926 

free booklet describing 

26 standard chart forms. Address — Business 

Charting Institute, 1804 Tribune Tower, Chicago. 
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Re-Inking you can buy 


AL process costs only $6.00 a dozen. Tryit. A 
@ +3 Guirrry trial order will convince you that it is the best 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 65c a line for each insertion. Minimum order, $3.25 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Printing Machinery and Supplies 


New and Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


Publishers’ Representative 
opening office New York Jan. 2; desire 
to procure live consumer or trade media. 
Thoroughly experienced in advertising 
and merchandising. Write details and 
send copies. Box 588, Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTING 
EXECUTIVE 


If you have had ten or more 
years’ experience you can 
secure an interest in a com- 
pany with a national reputa- 
tion, doing high grade work. 
Well equipped plant located 
in large Eastern City. At 
least $25,000 required. Box 
563, Printers’ Ink. 









































Your Opportunity 
To Procure 


Printers’, Bookbinders’ and Box 
Makers’ reconditioned machinery 
at exceptional bargain prices, and 
upon most liberal terms. Our pres- 
ent stock contains 40 cylinder 
presses, over 100 job _ presses 
(various makes, all sizes) auto- 
matic presses, 30 paper cutters, 
from 16 to 65 inches, folding ma- 
chines, wire stitchers, perforators, 
punching machines, standing 
presses, cutting and creasing 
presses, box making and miscel- 
laneous machines. Must be sold 
regardless of cost. Send for revised 
list. Conner, Fendler Branch,— 
A. T. F. Co., Ninety-six Beekman 
Street, New aYork City. 


Advertising Solicitor to represent well- 
known publisher of old established export 
publications. Leads furnished. No draw- 
ing account but commissions paid on 
acceptance of contract. Splendid oppo: 
tunity for a man who has clientele 
amongst advertising agencies and na 
tional advertisers. Box 567, 





OWNERS of nationally known 
business, compelled to leave for 
Europe, will sell for $60,000 cash 
including inventory, equipment, 
cash on hand, and valuable trade- 
mark. Unusual opportunity for 
syndicate or individual with capital 
for further development. Box 591, 
Printers’ Ink. 


HELP WANTED 


If you have had experience as a 
production manager in an advertising 
agency and want to change your position, 
write qualifications and desired remunera- 
tion to Box 573, Printers’ Ink. 














ARTIST—Engraving house, in the Mid- 
dle West needs a high grade designer 
and creative man to act as art director. 
State experience and approximate salary 
wanted in first letter. Box 574, P. I. 


WRITER WANTED 
Opening for alert man who wants to 
forge ahead, must thoroughly understand 
syndicatin One who is ae eve- 
nings pre erred. Box 564, 


WANTED 


Circulation Manager, young man, single. 
One able to develop country circulation. 
Salary to start $50 per week. Good 
opportunity. Address Burlington Gazette, 
Burlington, Iowa. 


Salesmen now handling advertising to 
represent us. Fine line of lithographed 
indoor displays and outdoor signs. Used 
by nearly all manufacturers who adver- 
tise. Some very good territory open. 
We are well known to the trade. Es- 
tablished twenty-eight years. An excel- 
lent side line on the road. The John 
Igelstroem Company, Lithographers, 
Massillon, Ohio. 


SALES 
CORRESPONDENT 


to fill vacancy in general sales office of 
manufacturer selling products to institu- 
tions direct and through dealers. Man 
will have charge of answering daily 
mail, form and circular letter work, fol- 
low up of customers, etc. Salaried = 
tion with established concern, Sell 

self in your reply as you would sel 

products by mail, and tell us ALL ‘the 
details about yourself. Address Manager, 
Room 1912, 15 E. 26th St., New York. 
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If you have ability as a layout 
man in a New York Advertising 
Agency—write your qualifications 
and desired remuneration to Box 
572, Printers’ Ink. 


Direct-selling executive, experienced in 
women’s apparel. Success with nationally 
known concern essential. Opportunity for 
assured future. Give full details in first 
letter—absolutely confidential. The Fla 
sheim Company, Temple Bar Bldg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Direct-Mail Producer 
Circulation Manager of a fast growing 








business magazine wants an assistant who | 


(a) can take over the reins whenever 
necessary and (b) can write letters and 
other direct mail material that bring 
orders. Write your story in full, stat- 
ing age, salary required, and anything 
else that will help you get this job. 
Box 589, Printers’ Ink. 


A NEW WOMAN’S MAGAZINE 
with a new slant 

to be published in New York wants (1) 
an Advertising Manager (2) several Ad- 
vertising Solicitors (3) Publisher's 
Representatives in other cities (4) Cir- 
culation Manager and (5) several Secre- 
taries. State in first letter (a) experi- 
ence (b) compensation expected and (c) 
when available. Box 579, P. I. 


COPY WRITER WANTED 


WE NEED A MAN who thinks, straight, 
and puts his thoughts into clear English 
that gets action. 


IF COPY IS YOUR STRONG POINT, 
our growing agency offers an opportunity 
for unusually rapid advancement. In an 
up-and-coming city of 125,000 midway 
between New York and Chicago. 


PLEASE WRITE US BRIEFLY, out- 
lining your experience, present salary 
and prospects. If you have written ma- 
chinery advertising, so much the better. 
A few samples would help us, and will 
be returned promptly. Box 568, 


A “Four A” 
Agency Wants 
A Writer and 
Account Executive 


We'd like to attract 
a man who has the 
“extra spark.” The 
position is important 











enough to attract a 
man who has already 
made his mark. Ad- 
dress Box 569, care of 


Printers’ Ink. 
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Magazine advertising space salesman 
for our three publications, A Professional; 
A Home and School and a Sport pub. 
lication. Applicant must have the ability 
to meet and sell the best class of ad- 
vertisers, Box 580, Printers’ Ink. 


TYPOGRAPHER, with thorough knoywl- 
edge of layout work and color harmony 
for production of direct mail pieces, 
wanted by printing establishment located 
in greater New York. Write fully, giy- 
ing experience, salary expected, ete. 
Box 578, Printers’ Ink. 


Opening January 1 

For Young Advertising Man 
With practical Agency or Manufacturer 
experience in Machinery or kindred lines, 
preferably with some Engineering ex- 
perience. Give in first letter details of 
experience in Trade Journal and Direct 
Mail layout, copy, and supervision of 
art work and plate making, and general 
organizing of Advertising Department. 
Show samples of work, state present 
earnings and salary expected. Desirable 
connection for young married man ir 
small city as assistant to Sales Manager 
of leading Manufacturer in their line 
of Equipment, Lesory in scope. 
Address Box 575, Printers’ Ink. 











ARTISTS 


Ability to do furniture, jew- 
elry, toys, lettering and lay- 
out; imagination and fair speed 
are the requirements. Send us 
samples of your work with 
notations specifying approxi- 
mate amount of time spent on 
each piece of work. A splen- 
did opportunity with a grow- 
ing Retail Store. State salary, 
with full particulars regard- 
ing experience. Confidential. 
Hecht Bros., Baltimore and 
Pine Streets, Baltimore, Md. 








Copy and Plan 


Danielson & Son, a well- 
established New England 
advertising agency, require 
a high-grade man in their 
copy and plan department. 
A broad, general knowl- 
edge of advertising appeal 
plus an acceptable person- 
ality is necessary. 

Make ffirst approach in 
writing, please. 


DANIELSON & SON 


Advertising Counsel, Preparation, 
Placing and Merchandising Service 


PROVIDENCE, 8. I. 
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SALESMAN ’ 
To represent a_printing plant located in 
Metropolitan District specializing on 
high grade color and halftone work. Or 
ganization includes a department of ex 
perts for visualizing and laying out 
sales promotion campaigns to — ealers 
and consumers. Commission basis. Give 
full particulars as to former connections, 
age, etc. Box 565, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES CORRESPONDENT 
familiar with general sales and promo 
tion work. Young man (22-30) with 
proper qualifications will find here an 
unusual opportugity with manufacture: 
of nationally J quality product. 
State previousy sag qgresens employers, 
experience an@..ag® fn confidence. Ad- 
dress Sales Manager, P. O. Box 27, 
Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A Direct-Advertising producing house in 
Metropolitan Middle-West city wants an 
EXPERIENCED Contact and Plan man 
to take charge of Service Department. 
Must have personality; must be creative; 
must KNOW Direct-Mail and must be 
willing to prove it. Send samples_of 
work. An unlimited opportunity. Box 
566, Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Acme Coin Mailers 
Made in 12 styles. Large advertising 
space. Holds money securely. Dodd 
Printing Co., Fort Madison, Iowa. 


LETTERS 


Do you need commonsense—human 
sales promotion letters that pull? Let 
me do them for you in my _ spare 
time—$5.00 per letter. Address Frank 
P. Stelling, 72 Orange Street, Brooklyn, 
New York. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
Experienced advertising writer, entire 
campaigns, house organs, sales letters 
has time available to accept a limited 
number of commissions. Satisfaction 
or no charge. Box 571, P. I. 


ARTIST — 


Desires half-day job with art depart- 
ment. Expert on lettering, designing 
and poster work. Box 577, P. I. 


COPY SERVICE 
Shift the burden of COPY and lay- 
outs to the shoulders of a man who 
is amply qualified to do this work 
for you. 

A broad advertising agency experi- 
ence supported by ten years activity 
as sales and advertising executive 
places me in a position to render a 
high type of COPY service. 

Some time available.. Terms within 
reason. 


Address R.T.G., Room 2508, 61 Broad- 
way, New York. Bowling Green 2040. 
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SALESMAN of personality and ability 
is open for connection with Lithograph- 
ing concern, who can produce Point of 
Purchase Advertising of merit—Phila 
delphia Territory. Box 576, P. I. 





Free Lance Copy Writer 
Agency experience—will write individ 
ual piece of. copy or letter, or prepare 
complete campaign. Address Box 586, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





Fashion Copy Writer, five years’ experi- 
ence retail, wholesale fashion advertising 
and editing house organs. Knowledge art, 
layouts, production. Full time position. 
(N. Y. C.) or free lance. Box 581, P. I. 


A FREE-LANCE 
specializing in Design, Lettering, Lay- 
out, satisfying advertisers of reputation, 
is ready to serve an account. Speci- 
mens. Address Box 583, P. I. 


Layout Artist, whose design and copy 
ideas, folders, displays, are sales fac- 
tors, can serve manufacturer, publisher, 
printer, agency. Quarter century ex- 
perience. Reasonable. Box 584, P. I. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER—M fg. con- 
cern. Productive copy writer. Direct Mail 
Folders, Booklets. House Organ. Expert 
Sales Letters. Knows Mechanics Ad- 
vertising. Age 36. Box 590, P. I 











Advertising man or assistant (28), sen- 
sible and effective copy writer with 
agency training; knows typography and 
reproduction methods thoroughly; desires 
New York location; available immedi- 
ately; $3,000 yearly. Box 585, P. I 


Advertising Salesman, thoroughly capa- 
able, reliable worker; 16 years’ experi- 
ence as solicitor and manager in large 
national magazine, class and trade pub- 
lication work; wide acquaintance New 
York and Eastern accounts and agencies; 
best references; available for established 
publisher; strict confidence. Box 582, P.I. 


CAN YOU USE ME? 
Ten years’ experience in Production Car 
Card Copy Writing, Service and Publi- 
cation ‘‘Make-up’’—Married, 29, Protes- 
tant. Reasonable salary. Willing to go 
anywhere, anytime—now employed as 
production man with prominent New 
York Agency. Box 587, Printers’ Ink. 














Woman Space Buyer, 13 years’ experi- 
ence buying space for newspapers, maga- 
zines, billboards and all media, on 
foods, toilet goods, patent medicines, etc., 
etc. Knows local conditions of entire 
newspaper field. Also knows merchan- 
dising all papers can offer and how to 
get it. Salary reasonable, commensurate 
with ability. Box 570, Printers’ Ink. 


Biadess for Printers’ Ink 


$1.00 Each. Postpaid 
PRINTERS’ INK binders will hold an average 
of nine copies each. Figure six binders for a 
year’s copies. Each issue, as received, can be 








securely fastened in the binder, by a very 

simple arrangement, and will open like a 

book with all inside margins fully visible. 

Made of heavy book board, insuring durability. 

Covered with book cloth; lettered in gold. 

PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
185 Madison Avenue, New York 
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This company prides itself 
on two things: Its method 
of operation and the adver- 
tising that method produces. 
The men who actually pro- 
duce the advertising in this 
office are in direct contact 
with the client. That fact, 
we believe, is productive of 
more successful advertising 
than any surveys, trade inves- 
tigations or other extraneous 
services we could undertake. 


THE JOHN H. DUNHAM COMPANY 


CAdvertising 


TRIBUNE TOWER 
CHICAGO 
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Do women buy food 
as they buy clothes? 


Grocery advertisers and manufacturers of products 
that are bought mainly by women will be interested 
in the following figures that demonstrate how buy- 
ing habits of Chicago women are influenced more 
by Chicago Tribune advertising than by that of any 
other Chicago newspaper. 


Women’s Clothing 
Advertising 


during the first ten months 








The 


cH of 1925 
1cago ° 
Tiibuse Tribune. .... 870,568 
‘ oe rE Ree se 320,394 
59.6 % PITRE SS oss icine See 269,616 


The Tribune carried more women’s 
clothing advertising than the News 
and American combined. 


In advertising of children’s clothing, which is en- 
tirely an appeal to women, The Tribune during the 
first ten months of 1925 carried six times as much 
lineage as the News and American combined. 


Is it not reasonable to expect that the average 
woman’s mind reacts the same toward food advertis- 
ing as it does toward other things she buys? 


The Chicago Tribune 


irHe THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPERI (A 








Circulation Over 680,000 Daily and Over 1,000,000 Sunday 
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